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PREFACE, 


'the  little  volume,  now  submitted  to  the  pub- 
lic, is  intended  to  supply  a  desideratum ,  which 
the  compiler  has  often ,  during  his  course  of  tui- 
tion ,  fdt  would  prove  usefuL 

Compilations  of  English  poetry  abound;  but 
none,  U  is  presumed,  are  constructed  on  the 
plan  of  the  present  work.  They  are  either  so 
large  as  to  preclude  the  purchase  of  them  for 
boys  in  schools ,  or,  from  the  choice  of  subjects 
and  want  of  method ,  are  not  apt  to  excite  the 
sympathies  of  young  reader  or  leave  any  use- 
ful aesthetic  influence  in  their  minds. 

The  design,  then,  of  this  work  is  to  famil- 
iarize the  pupil ,  by  a  few  selections ,  with  the 
names  of  the  Eminent  Poets,  who  have  en- 
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riched  English  Literature  within  the  last  sixty 
years ,  that  he  may  thus  be  led  to  desire  an  ac- 
quaintance with  their  larger  performances. 

The  compiler  has  confined  himself  to  the 
Eminent  Poets  of  this  last  period  of  English  Lite- 
rature, those  whose  fame  has  extended  beyond 
the  British  shores.  By  thus  contracting  the  cir- 
cle of  original  authors ,  a  greater  number  of 
pieces  has  been  inserted  under  the  name  of  each, 
and  a  more  definite  idea  conveyed  of  the  poetic 
resources  of  this  epoch. 

To  the  extracts  from  each  author  is  prefixed 
a  concise  account  of  his  life  and  an  enumeration 
of  his  works. 

In  the  Introduction ,  an  endeavour  has  been 
made  to  point  out  the  features  which  distinguish 
this  poetical  epoch ,  that  may  now  be  considered 
as  closed,  from  that  which  terminated  with  the 
beginning  of  the  French  Revolution. 

It  is  an  act  of  gratitude  to  mention  with  eulo- 
gium  the  excellent  and  ingenious  method  for  the 
study  of  languages  and  of  English  in  particular, 
which  has  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ro- 
bertson of  Paris.  This  pubhc  acknowledgement 
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is  made  from  a  deep  sense  of  the  benefits  it  has 
conferred  on  teachers  and  students  of  the  En- 
glish language. 

Geneva,  1st  of  January,  18^6. 

P.S.  But  for  the  extraordinary  merit  of  the 
performance,  these  lines^  concerning  Mr.  Spiers's 
Dictionnaire  giniral  Anglais-Francais^  would 
not  have  been  added.  The  lucidity  of  the  arrange- 
ment, the  completeness  of  the  definitions,  the 
philosophical  tact  and  profound,  varied  erudi- 
tion ,  with  which  a  word  is  traced  through  all 
its  ramifications ,  render  this  book  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  philological  productions ,  that 
have,  for  some  time ,  appeared  in  the  Parisian 
press,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  for  French 
and  English  students. 

Sftthof  May,  i8ft6. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  aim  of  this  present  Essay  is  to  delineate  the 
character  of  the  last  period  of  English  Literature. 
This  period,  if  the  author  may  be  allowed  that  liberty, 
he  will  style  the  Trafalgar  Period ;  thus  following 
the  established  custom ,  of  making  history  the  spon- 
sor of  letters :  and  in  default  of  a  great  character  who 
has  impressed  his  pervading  influence  on  the  litera- 
ture of  his  epoch ,  what  name  can  be  more  appro- 
priate than  that  of  the  triumph  the  most  glorious  and 
most  important  in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain. 

The  literature  of  a  country  being  a  process  contin- 
ually and  gradually  going  on ,  in  the  minds  of  the 
people ,  it  is  always  difficult  to  fix  a  demarcation 
when  the  influences  which  have  governed  it  for  a 
season  have  ceased  and  given  Way  to  new  principles 
of  action.  We  may,  without  diverging  widely  from 
the  truth ,  determine  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
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enl  period  by  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ,  that  mighty  event ,  which  convulsed  the  fibres 
of  society  throughout  the  civilized  world ,  emancipa- 
ted or  seduced  the  minds  of  men  from  veneration  for 
by-gone  sages ,  by  breaking  up  the  last  strongholds 
of  feudalism ,  and  which ,  by  its  overthrow  of  the 
hearth  and  the  altar,  communicated  an  unparalleled 
and  fearful  energy  of  passions  to  almost  every  popu- 
lation in  Europe. 

England  and  her  sister-isles  were  afifected  in  no 
little  degree  with  the  spirit  of  innovation  which 
seemed  like  a  contagion  destined ,  as  was  said  by  a 
French  orator,  to  stride  round  the  world.  We  have 
but  to  cite  three  of  the  bright  names  of  this  epoch  , 
Southey,  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  as  a  proof  of 
our  assertion. 

But  though  the  operation  of  external  circumstances 
be  great ,  and  the  man  of  genius  be  awakened  by  the 
stir  of  mighty  events,  yet  we  do  not  agree  with  those 
who  account  for  the  appearance  of  great  geniuses  by 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  come  to  light. 
Circumstances  may  stimulate  and  assist,  but  they  can 
create  nothing.  True  it  is ,  seasons  of  great  social 
agitation  have  been  generally  followed  by  a  harvest 
of  great  writers ;  but  may  not  the  same  causes  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  both? 

It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  explain  by  what  combination 
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of  events  a  number  of  men  of  genius  appear  simulta- 
neously and  form  remarkable  epochs ,  such  as  those 
of  Augustus,  of  Leo  X,  of  Louis  XIV,  etc.  Such  re- 
searches are  above  pur  narrow  capacities  and  can 
never  be  pursued  with  success. 

We ,  who  cannot  investigate  the  causes  of  so  many 
natural  phenomena,  daily  offered  to  our  observation, 
such  as  the  formation  of  hail  and  the  changeableness 
of  the  winds,  may  avow,  without  a  blush,  our  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  which  govern  the  intellectual  world, 
ft  Our  eyes  are  dark  in  things  djvine.  »  The  time  is 
gone  by,  when  men  of  talent,  such  as  Johnson,  could 
question  whether  a  poet  owed  more  to  nature  or 
education.  Modern  philosophy,  by  determining  the 
bounds  of  our  understanding ,  has  rendered  man  this 
great  service ,  that  he  can  no  longer,  if  he  be  on  a 
level  with  the  present  state  of  science,  spend  his  time 
in  disquisitions  (c  beyond  the  reaches  of  his  soul.  » 
All  we  can  do ,  is  to  note  down  facts,  collect  them 
into  a  methodical  whole  and  try  to  find  out  the  secon- 
dary causes  by  which  they  have  been  brought  out  or 
modified. 

This  operation,  applied  to  letters,  would  be  called  a 
history  of  literature  :  a  task  formidable  enough  to 
satisfy  the  activity  of  one  man.  When  we  lake  into 
account  how  necessary  figurative  language  is  to  the 
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conception  of  oar  ideas ,  and  how  dependent  it  is  on 
the  history,  inventions ,  industry,  and  geography  of 
a  country,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  extensive 
range  of  research  such  a  subject  requires. 

What  a  harvest  of  new  terms  was  brought  into 
language  by  the  institution  of  chivalry,  and  among 
the  benefits  which  those  mad  enterprises  called  the 
Crusades  conferred  on  Europe,  was  that  of  enriching 
the  languages  of  the  West,  especially  that  of  France. 
A  microscopic  eye  may  detect  an  exotic  from  Constan- 
tinople even  among  the  household  words  of  the  French 
tongue.  Every  new  inv^tion  is  followed  by  its  cor- 
tege of  tropes  and  metaphors.  The  application  of  steam 
to  mechanical  motion  may  serve  as  a  confirmation  of 
this  assertion. 

The  revival  of  letters  in  the  fifteenth  century ,  and 
the  impulse  given  to  natural  philosophy  by  the  dis- 
semination of  the  Great  Principles  of  Bacon ,  exercised 
a  powerful  lever  on  the  formation  of  the  language  of 
imagination.  From  the  operations  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture ,  as  made  known  by  experimental  philosophy , 
a  quantity  of  parallel  terms  were  led  off  to  eluci- 
date the  operations  of  the  mind  and  the  sentiments. 
Therein ,  perhaps ,  lies  the  difference  of  the  figurative 
language  of  the  a&cients  and  that  of  modem  nations. 
The  former  seem  to  borrow  their  colours  from  visi- 
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ble  naUire,  the  latter  from  the  quaUlies  of  matter  as 
revealed  by  modem  science.  They  painted  more  from 
the  eye ,  and  we  more  from  reflection. 

But  we  have  not  the  presumption  of  entering  on 
this  grouml  of  philosophical  research ;  we  have  merely 
to  deal  with  liie  differences  existing  between  two 
consecutive  periods  of  literature.  We  vwll ,  therefore , 
confine  ourself  to  this  consideration,  going  back,  how- 
ever, to  a  CeumUar  subject  of  our  studies  lor  the  sake 
of  comparison  and  ilkis^atton. 

The  stud^t  of  the  langmges  of  Groece  and  Rome 
becomes  acquainted  with  what  may  be  called  an  orig- 
inal and  an  imitative  literature. 

The  beautiful  genius  of  Greece,  inexhaustibly  rich , 
gifted  vsith  undying  youth,  and  freshness,  and  flexibil- 
ity of  expres^n  was  the  foster-mother  of  the  Latin 
Muse.  This  latter  inherited  Uttle  from  her  illustrious 
parent  besides  the  manly  vigour,  which  was  carried 
still  fartho*  than  in  the  model,  and  which  was  devel- 
oped perhaps  at  the  cost  of  many  light  ^^aces ,  more 
easily  admired  than  imitated.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
mention  a  Latin  author  who  was  not  more  or  less 
imbued  with  the  great  models  of  Greece,  which  Hor- 
ace exhorted  his  countrymen  to  pore  oyer  night  and 
.^day.  During  the  Augustan  age,  there  is  not  oiii^  wrir 
ter  of  note  completely  original :  Virgil  is  confessedly 
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the  imitator,  often  the  translator  of  Homer,  and  Hor- 
ace, perhaps  the  most  original  of  all  Latin  writers, 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  and  zealous  student  of 
the  literature  of  Athens.  The  minor  writers ,  as  is 
always  the  case ,  followed  in  the  track  of  their  supe- 
riors. If  we  ascend  the  stream  of  Roman  history,  we 
shall  find  that  old  Naevius  and  EnniusS  to  whom  the 
fellow-citizens  of  Cicero  looked  with  the  same  vene- 
ration as  an  Englishman  does  on  Chaucer,  had  learnt 
the  art  of  composition  from  the  Greeks  *.  Nor  were 
the  Roman  poets  ever  able  to  assert  their  indepen- 
dence; they  were  oppressed  and  cowed  by  the  multi- 
tude and  greatness  of  their  auxiliaries.  In  them  imi- 
tatfoq  destroyed  originality,  it  seldom  rose  to  emula- 
tion. 

It  was  the  good  or  ill  fortune  of  the  Romans,  to  find 
in  the  Greeks,  models,  which  they  despaired  of  equal- 
ling, atid  they  bent  servilely  to  the  yoke  of  imitation. 
Had  the  generous  breath  of  emulation  stirred  their 
vigour,  they  might  have  «  mewed  their  mighty  youth  » 
and  left;  an  unborrowed  legacy  to  the  Everlasting 

*  See  Cic.  Tusc.  Disput.  Lib.  1 ,  3. 
^  Unde  humanitas,  doctrina,  religio,  fruges,    leges 
ortae,  atque  in  omnes  terras  distributae. 

Cic.  proL.  Flacco,  26. 
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City,  a  literature  not  more  correct  but  more  original 
and  more  elevated. 

When  the  Germans,  under  the  chastisement  of 
Lessing's  critical  pen,  threw  aside  the  manacles, 
which  had  kept  them  in  arrear,  they  arose  at  once 
to  a  feeling  of  their  independence ,  pushed  aside  the 
shackles  of  French  or  English  tradition  and  burst 
forth  into  a  strain  of  original  inspiration  that  has  pla- 
ced them  at  the  head  of  the  intellectual  movement  in 
Europe. 

Such  is  the  force  and  power  of  emulation  united  to 
genius ,  and  such  is  the  bastard  state  of  a  literature , 
the  creative  principle  of  which  has  been  mere  imita- 
tion. It  is  this  principle  which  we  recognise  in  Pope 
and  his  school ,  and  it  is  the  glories  of  independent 
exertion  which  we  hail  in  Scott  and  his  compeers. 

We  are  aware,  that  we  wound  many  sympathies, 
by,  apparently,  speaking  thus  disparagingly  of  Pope. 
It  is  merely  as  the  representative  of  his  epoch,  that 
we  call  him  an  imitator.  Pope  was  not  servilej  what- 
ever he  touched  became,  beneath  his  hand ,  English; 
and  though  his  conceptions  are  nearly  all  borrowed , 
so  skilful  a  Wjorkman  is  he,  so  plastic  are  his  mate- 
rials ,  that  none  but  an  exercised  eye  would  imagine 
they  were  noithoroughly  oftgijpl.  Hepdssessed^  too^. 
a  marvellous  command  of. langiJ^ge ;  he  was  the  Or- 
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pheus  of  versification ;  he  improved  rhythmus  and 
harmony,  as  well  as  laid  up  an  abundant  stock  of 
poetical  words.  The  structure  of  his  heroic  verse  is  so 
peculiar,  that  the  ear  may  recognise  his  compositions, 
merely  from  their  cadence.  His  was  just  the  talent 
a  translator  should  possess,  a  capability  of  rendering 
every  impression  in  his  own  tongue.  His  translation 
of  Homer,  too ,  though  it  has  not  the  patriarchal  sim- 
plicity of  the  original ,  is  the  most  popular  we  have. 
Had  he  been  more  conversant  with  Greek ,  it  would 
have  been  a  masterpiece. 

It  may  be  proper  to  give  some  motives  for  the 
opinions  just  advanced ,  as  the  same  arguments  will 
hold  good  for  nearly  all  the  poets  of  his  epoch,  except 
Gray  and  Thomson ,  who  have  a  much  better  claim 
to  originality. 

In  few  of  Pope'is  works  does  the  mother  idea  belong 
to  him :  they  have  generally  been  written  on  hints , 
as  he  styled  them  himself  in  one  of  his  poems.  His 
first  performances,  the  Pastorals  and  Messiah,  are  free 
and  cleiver  paraphrases  from  Virgil ;  the  Essay  on 
Criticism,  elegantly  written  and  certainly  an  astonish- 
ing* pr6d;uction  for  a  youth  of  nineteen,  was  how- 
ver  preceded  by  the  Ars  poetica  of  Horace ,  and  I' Art 
poetique  of  Bdileau.  Le  Lutrin  of  the  Isrtter  may  bare 
been  the  model  which.Pope  had  in  view  for  his  mock- 
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heroic ,  The  Rope  of  a  Lock,  The  French  poet  seems 
to  have  partly  lormed  the  taste  of  Pope  to  that  exquis- 
ite elegance  aod  eorrectne^  of  expressiofi  in  which 
Pope  is  inimitable,  and  which  were  the  principal  qua- 
lities that  excited  the  admiration  of  his  followers. 
Pope  has  been  equalled  as  a  poet  by  none  of  those 
who  looked  up  to  him  as  their  model ;  but ,  by  a  few, 
his  qualities  as  a  versifier  have  been  successfully  at- 
tained. The  poets  of  his  period  appear  to  have  been 
wanting  in  creative  genius ;  —  of  invenHave ,  they  had 
enough. --The  artificial  state  of  society  too,  ccmtribu- 
ted  to  render  daring  originatfty  and  high  thought  out 
of  place.  What  could  be  expected  from  men  of  talent, 
at  a  period  when  court  etiquette  was  absolute  law , 
and  precedents  served  not  as  beacons  but  as  boundary 
marks  for  thought.  This  want  of  mental  enei^  is 
manifest  from  the  obvious  distrust  of  their  powers , 
when  ttey  attempt  to  create  thinking  and  sensitive 


To  find  man ,  at  this  period ,  delineated  with  his 
general  features,  we  must  turn  to  the  pages  of  the  nov- 
elist.— The  poets  seem  to  be  acquainted  merely  with 
a  spec^ ,  whose  artificial  vices  afford  a  subject  for 
the  satirist's  pen.  The  noble  faculty  of  the  great  poet, 
of  creating  beings  like  himself,  subject  to  the  same 
affectiX)ns  and  passiofis,  was  not  bestowed  on  them. 
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They  rose  not  above  ethic  or  landscape  descriptive 
poetry.  In  their  descriptions  of  nature ,  too ,  they 
remained  satisfied  with  copying  exactly  her  features, 
with  giving  a  kind  of  daguerreotype  resemblance; 
but  they  knew  not  how  to  spiritualize  her, — how  to 
draw  from  her  breast  that  rich  mine  of  moral  asso- 
ciations ,  which  the  writers  of  the  present  epoch  have 
so  successfully  explored. 

Belonging  to  Pope's  school,  the  writers  of  the  first 
rank  are  Young,  Thomson ,  Gray,  Collins,  [Akenside, 
Goldsmith  and  Beattie. 

Of  these  men ,  Gray  had  the  most  original  genius ; 
he  seems  to  have  outstepped  his  age  in  his  Elegy  in  a 
Country  Churchyard.  In  this  beautiful  poem  we 
find  the  first  soft  murmuring  of  those  chords,  which, 
when  touched  by  the  hand  of  Byron  and  of  Scott , 
thrilled  through  the  heart  of  a  whole  people. 

The  landscape  poetry  of  Goldsmith  cannot  be  too 
much  praised  for  its  elegance  and  correctness;  it  rises 
but  little,  however,  above  the  ornate  musical  prose  of 
Washington  Irving.  With  Young  we  will  close  this 
cursory  review  of  the  above  named  writers.  His  ethic 
poem ,  the  Night  Thoughts,  is  generally  and  deser- 
vedly known.  No  one  will  deny  that  it  contains  fine 
thoughts  and  splendid  figures  of  speech,  but  figures, 
however  tine  and  numerous,  can  never  make  a  first 
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rate  poem ,  if  the  central  impulse  is  waoting  in  the 
formation  of  the  whole. 

Genius ,  in  its  highest  power,  is  something  more 
than  the  language  of  imagination :  it  is  the  exponent 
of  the  creative  (acuity,  by  which,  in  a  feeble  degree, 
man  imitates  the  sublimest  attribute  of  his  creator. 
This  gift ,  which  we  recognise  equally  clearly  in  the 
four  sister  arts  of  Poetry,  Music,  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture ,  is  one  and  the  same.  According  to  the  signs  or 
instruments  by  which  this  power  reveals  its  action,  it 
becomes  more  or  less  complete  and  intelligible,  with- 
out being  more  or  less  in  degree.  The  very  nature 
of  poetry  renders  it  more  universally  intelligible , 
and  more  complete  in  its  expression ;  but  the  poet 
has  not  on  that  account  a  higher  rank  in  the  intellec- 
tual scale  than  the  Painter  or  Musician.  Are  not  the 
compositions  of  Beethoven  as  sublime  to  those  who 
understand  their  expression ,  as  the  works  of  Milton. 
It  may  happen  that  the  Poet  himself  does  not  rec- 
ognise this  kindred  power  in  the  Painter :  this  was 
the  case  with  Byron ,  who  had  but  little  feeling  for 
painting,  a  I  know  nothing  of  painting,  »  said  he  to  a 
friend ,  on  visiting  the  Picture  Gallery  at  Florence. 
How  should  he,  if  he  is  not  acquainted  with  the  Pain- 
ter's language?  Is  not  enthusiasm  for  Homer  but  ill 
authorised  in  one  who  has  not  access  to  the  original , 
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ivlio  cannot  glow  and  fnelt  as  his  ear  catches  the  gen- 
uine accents  of  the  immortal  bard  ? 

By  this  view  of  the  subject ,  genius  is  considered 
apart  from  the  art.  Art  is  mechanical,  genius  spiri* 
tual.  Genius  is  the  presiding  goddess ,  art  is  but  her 
hand-maid ,  her  high-priestess. 

According  to  these  ideas ,  the  old  controversy , 
which  was  alluded  to  in  the  commencement  of  this 
Introduction^K  utrum  poeta  nascatnr  an  fiat,  ))whether 
the  poet  owes  more  to  nature  or  art,  has  a  ready 
answer. 

Nature  alone  can  depose  the  hallowed  fire  of  genius 
in  the  sanctuary  of  the  poet's  breast.  Secondary  cau- 
ses can  produce  nothing  spiritual ;  they  may  assist 
the  throes  of  genius ,  but  they  cannot  produce  them ; 
they  may  modify  its  creations ,  but  they  cannot  en- 
tirely dim  the  effulgence  of  the  divine  spark.  On  the 
other  hand ,  art  alone  may  make  a  poet ,  a  mechanic 
poet ,  as  it  does,  every  day,  with  the  aid  of  industry, 
make  a  painter  or  a  musician,  a  invita  Minerva.  »  But 
what  painter?  what  musician?  His  handiwork  is  ex- 
quisite, neat,  complete;  it  may  have  almost  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  productions  of  the  steam-engine.  Shall 
we  ask  for  more?  Shall  we  see  any  organic  process 
there?  We  think  not.  The  work  of  the  Great  Genius , 
whatever  be  his  guild ,  be  he  poet ,  painter,  musician 
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or  sculptor,  is  an  organic  formation,  a  divine  plant, 
that  throws  out  its  branches  spontaneously ,  varied 
and  luxuriant,  yea  a  plant  whose  flowers  have  a  soul 
in  every  leaf.  Therefore  we  said  there  must  be  a  cen- 
tral impulse. 

This  impulse  is,  we  <ieem,  more  powerful  and 
healthful  among  the  poets  of  the  Trafalgar  period  than 
in  the  preceding  one. 

Though  we  do  not  presume  to  point  out  the  pri- 
mary causes,  we  may  discern  some  side-winds ,  that 
have  not  a  little  aided  the  bark  of  poetry. 

Independent  of  the  influence  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution ,  which  it  would  be  far  too  long  to  investigate 
in  this  short  Essay,  and  even  prior  to  that  event,  there 
were  causes  at  work  which  had  a  salutary  effect  in 
preparing  the  public  mind  and  brmging  back  poets 
to  a  closer  approximation  to  nature. 

This  was  the  collection  of  ballad  poetry  made  first, 
in  1755,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Percy  (afterward  Bishop  of 
Carlisle),  entitled  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry; 
again,  in  1777,  by  a  bookseller  named  Evans. 

The  simplicity  and  naivete  of  the  sentiments  in 
which  this  popular  kind  of  composition  abounds , 
weaned  writers  from  the  artificial  style  then  in  gene- 
ral use ,  and  the  rich  poetical  expressions  of  genuine 
English  growth  enriched  the  dictionacy  of  the  poet. 
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Scott  and  Coleridge  acknowledged  their  debt ,  the 
former  in  a  collection  he  made  of  the  same  kind  of 
poetry  on  the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland ,  the 
latter  in  hi^  original  imitations  of  the  ballad. 

In  the  preceding  period  the ,  court  literature  of 
France  had  been  more  or  less  the  model  of  English 
writers ;  in  this,  Germany  repaid  the  obligations  she 
had  received ,  by  encouraging  the  efforts  of  young 
British  writers ,  in  their  attempts  to  rise  to  indepen- 
dence and  originality. 

Scott  and  Coleridge  were  well  versed  in  German 
writers  at  an  early  age.  Byron,  though  he  could  not 
read  the  originals,  had  by  friendly  assistance  become 
acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  German  muse ,  and 
his  veneration  for  Gothe  proves  that  he  could  appre- 
ciate his  great  compeer. 

To  these  causes  may  be  associated  the  changes 
which  were  operated  in  social  life ,  the  free  spirit  of 
enquiry  which  animated  ihe  scientific  men  of  ihe  age, 
and  the  desire  to  throw  aside  the  swaddling  clothes 
of  precedent  and  authority.  Pressed  on  all  sides ,  the 
individuals  who  devoted  their  attention  to  literature , 
adjured  their  allegiance  to  a  school  in  which  the  arti- 
ficial and  accidental  occupied  a  larger  place  than  the 
great  workings  of  nature.  They  displayed  again  the 
vigorous  thought ,  the  nervous  expression ,  and  the 
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organic  conception  which  had  distinguished  the  Eliz- 
abethan writers. 

Beauty  >  in  all  her  manifestations ,  shed  her  lunar 
light  on  their  breasts,  tinged  their  very  thoughts,  and 
became  the  t)bject  of  their  adoration.  They  gave  up , 
with  one  common  consent,  the  study  of  the  accidental 
and  trivial  differences  of  character^  in  order  to  apply 
themselves  to  a  meditative  examination  of  the  hidden 
motives  of  the  human  breast  and  the  secret  feelings 
which  agitate  us.  Nature  was  for  them  but  the  great 
expositor  of  the  mysterious  in  man's  being.  They  saw 
her  close  union  with  man ,  and  spiritualized  her  in 
the  inferences  they  drew  from  this  union  and  the 
associations  they  knew  how  to  raise  up.  a  Their  fig- 
ures are  not  portraits,  »  as  Byron  expresses  it. 

The  mechanical  part  of  their  labours,  too,  has  un- 
dergone a  considerable  change  and  is  become  original 
and  varied.  Versification  and  rhythmushave  assumed 
a  new  character :  they  appear  to  be  more  closely  in- 
terwoven v^ith  the  composition ,  and  to  follow  its  dif- 
ferent expressions  with  a  kind  of  musical  accord. 

Nor  is  the  individuality  of  the  several  poets,  who 
will  occupy  us,  less  remarkable.  They  are  Cowper, 
Burns,  Crabbe,  Rogers,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Southey,  Campbell,  Scott,  Byron  and  Moore.  They 
have  but  one  point  of  contact:  they  are  all  sterling 
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English ,  bat  as  divergent  in  their  idiosynorasies  as 
any  two  oaks  in  a  forest.  In  a  particular  Notice  on 
each  we  will  attempt  to  delineate  the  peeuliar  charac- 
ter of  Uieir  writings. 

In  the  political  and  civil  history  of  a  nation  we  do 
not  expect  to  meet  with  patriotism  unalloyed  by  party 
spirit ,  moderation  in  the  glories  of  victory,  or  power 
without  selfishness.  We  are  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  jealousy  of  man  as  an  individual  to  be  surprised 
at  finding  the  same  characteristic  in  the  aggregate. 

But  we  might  indulge  the  thought  that  in  the  re- 
gions of  the  intellectual  world ,  man  would  breathe 
too  pure  an  atmosphere  for  the  growth  of  grovelling 
passions.  Such  illusions  are  soon  chased  away  by  the 
light  of  reality,  and  we  have  to  deplore  the  frailty  of 
a  being  who  carries  his  petulance  and  his  pride  not 
only  into  the  walks  of  science ,  but  also  into  the  hal- 
lowed courts  of  the  temple. 

Since  the  time  of  Aristophanes',  till  now,  the  mu- 
sic of  the  lyre  has  ever  been  accompanied  by  the 
jangle  of  the  bells  of  discord.  At  each  period  of  lite- 
rary luxuriance,  there  have  been  two  camps,  in 
which  men  of  equal  genius  have  employed  their  wit 

*  See  «  The  Frogs  »  of  Aristoph. 
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ID  a^rsing  one  another.  Nor  has  the  Trafalgar  Pe- 
riod formed  an  exception  to  this  pitifiil  reproach. 

Is  it  not  humiliating ,  to  see  men  such  as  Byron  and 
Southey  wrangling  for  a  straw  and  disputing  the  fu- 
ture fame  of  one  another?  C!ould  they  think,  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind  would  be  obscured  by  their 
discord,  to  a  degree  as  not  to  perceive  their  individual 
merits? 

As  this  spirit  of  hostility  divided  the  writers  of 
that  time  into  two  camps ,  it  will  not  be  irrelevant  to 
give  some  account  of  the  matter ,  and  of  the  distinc- 
tive character  of  the  two  parties. 

Wordsworth  retired  early  in  life  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  lakes  of  Cumberland :  two  of  his  brother-poets , 
Southey  and  Coleridge,  were  attracted  by  the  pleas- 
ures of  his  society  and  by  the  consciousness  of  a 
kindredness  of  intelligence  to  seek  the  same  ap- 
proximation with  nature. 

These  three  illustrious  friends,  whose  union  formed 
the  Lake  school  and  who  were  styled  the  Lakists , 
looked  on  man  and  nature  with  a  meditative  eye , 
considered  poetry  rather  as  the  balm  of  life  than  the 
torch  of  agitation,  and  as  Wordsworth  expressesit,  the 

Power  that  hath  been  given  to  please  for  higher  ends 
'     Than  pleasure  only ;  gladdening  to  prepare 
For  wholesome  sadness ,  troubling  to  refine , 
Calming  to  raise. 
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Wordsworth  may  be  considered  at  the  head  of  this 
school.  Though  Southey  and  Coleridge  followed  in 
his  track,  they  preserved  their  originality;  the  former, 
especially,  departed  from  the  quiet  revery  of  the  mas- 
ter and  seemed  to  delight  in  the  creation  of  scenes  of 
terror;  the  latter  had  a  sort  of  mystic  insight  into 
the  operations  of  nature,  which  he  gave  forth  in  a 
language  admirably  adapted  to  his  impre3sions.  His 
spiritual  style  gained  him  the  name  of  the  idealist. 

In  the  following  lines  taken  from  one  of  Words- 
worth's prefaces,  the  poet  reveals  his  high  sense  of 
his  apostolic  mission,  esteeming  the  fulfilment  of  his 
calling  better  than  the  meed  of  fame ,  and  consoling 
himself  thereby  for  the  coldness  of  neglect :  a  In  eve- 
rything which  is  to  send  the  soul  into  herself ,  to  be 
admonished  of  her  weakness ,  or  to  be  made  con- 
scious of  her  strength ;  wherever  life  and  nature  are 
described  as  operated  upon  by  the  creative  or  ab- 
stracting virtue  of  the  imagination ;  wherever  the  in- 
stinctive wisdom  of  antiquity  and  her  heroic  passions, 
uniting  in  the  heart  of  the  Poet  with  the  meditative 
wisdom  of  later  ages ,  have  produced  that  accord  of 
sublimated  humanity,  which  is  at  once  a  history  of 
the  remote  past  and  a  prophetic  announcement  of  the 
remotest  future , — there  the  Poet  must  reconcile  him- 
self for  a  season  to  few  and  scattered  hearers.  » 
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Wordsworth ,  Southey  and  Coleridge  had  already 
been  some  years  before  the  public,  when ,  in  1812, 
Byron  rose  to  light  and  reputation ,  bringing  with 
him  an  inspiration  of  an  opposite  character  to  theirs. 
He  had  tried  his  strength  five  years  before,  in  the  com- 
position of  a  small  volume  of  poetry.  The  manner  in 
which  it  was  received  by  The  Edinburgh  Review  had 
undoubtedly  a  deplorable  effect  on  the  naturally  iras- 
cible temper  of  the  noble  poet ,  and  was  the  cause  of 
his  exciting  the  animosity  of  nearly  the  whole  circle 
of  contemporary  writers ,  by  the  flippant  insulting 
tone  of  his  retaliation. 

Even  had  he  not  thus  committed  himself,  he 
could  never  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  poets 
of  the  Lake  school..  His  genius  was  of  so^ifferenta 
kind ,  that  no  sympathies  could  exist  betwe^lr  them. 
Their  stimulant  came  from  reflection ,  his  from  pas- 
sion. He  was  more  a  subjective  writer,  painted  more 
the  feelings  and  passions  which  raged  within  his  own 

breast^  and  touched  all  his  creations  with  the  disdain 

"  it 
which  was  paramount  in  his  own  proud  spirit.  True 

it  is ,  so  powerful  was  his  imagination,  that  he  could 
call  up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  the  tenderest  vi- 
sion ;  but  he  delighted  more  in  the  sublimity  of  evil. 
Hence  perhaps  his  apparent  partiality  to  Shake- 
speare's Macbeth. 
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ByroB  was  for  a  long  time  the  model  of  Uie  young 
writers  that  succeeded  him ;  but  it  was  soon  perceiv- 
ed i  that  Uie  expressions  of  fretful  feeling  and  disap- 
pointed passion  entranced  no  more ,  when  the  sorce- 
rer had  ceased  to  throw  round  them  the  witchery  of 
his  imaginings. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  Wordsworth's  poetry  is  ri- 
sing in  public  favour ,  and  they  who,  in  their  youths 
did  homage  to  Byron  alone ,  turn  in  their  mature 
years  to  the  calmer  and  more  sober  beauties  of  the 
Keswick  bard. 

We  dismiss  these  observations,  wiUi  declaring  our 
incapacity  of  comparing  together  and  of  measuring 
by  the  same  rule  two  geniuses  so  radically  different. 
Who  would  establish  a  parallel  between  Claude  Lor- 
raine and  Rubens? 
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The  first  poet  of  this  epoch  in  chronologicai  order  is 
William  Gowper;  born  at  Berkhamstead ,  Hertford- 
shire,  1731 ;  died,  1800.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman 
well  connected ,  and  being  left  an  orphan  at  an  early 
age ,  his  sensitive  disposition  and  tender  frame  suffered 
from  the  hard  treatment  he  experienced  from  stronger 
boys  at  Westminster  School.  This  increased  his  natu- 
rally melancholy  temper  to  such  a  degree,  as  prevented 
him  from  ever  exercising  the  profession  of  the  law ,  to 
which  he  had  been  brought  up.  His  fHends  procured 
him  the  lucrative  situation  of  Clerk  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  but  so  constitutional  was  his  shyness,  that  the  an- 
ticipation of  being  called  on  to  read  the  minutes  of  pub- 
lic business  before  the  House ,  was  su£Bcient  to  excite  a 
mental  perturbation ,  which  brought  on  a  paralysis  of  his 
faculties,  accompanied  with  the  gloomiest  melancholy. 
After  a  partial  recovery,  he  was  removed  into  the  coun- 
try ,  to  reside  with  a  clergyman ,  the  reverend  Mr.  Un- 
win  at  Huntingdon  :  on  the  death  of  this  gentleman,  two 
years  afterward ,  in  1767 ,  he  accompanied  the  widow 
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and  fomily  to  a  picturesque  village  of  Bucks ,  called  01- 
ney.  Here,  in  rural  retirement,  with  his  motherly  friend, 
alluded  to  in  the  first  piece  in  this  selection ,  he  spent 
more  than  twenty  years,  with  no  other  break  in  the 
uniformity  of  his  life  than  an  occasional  visit.  In  1786, 
about  six  years  previous  to  Mrs.  Unwm*s  demise ,  they 
had  removed  to  a  hamlet ,  Weston-Underwood ,  withm 
half  an  hour's  walk  from  Olney.  He  resided  there  till 
1795 ,  when  the  deep  despondency  of  his  mind  took  so 
much  the  character  of  settled  imbecillity ,  as  to  oblige 
his  friends  to  convey  him  to  a  private  asylum  at  Down- 
ham,  Norfolk,  where  he  died.  There  was  still  existing 
in  September,  18^,  a  painfully  interesting  memento 
of  the  woe-begone  poet,  in  the  bed-room  of  his  resi- 
dence ^t  Weston.  It  is  these  lines,  which  he  pencilled 
on  the  wall ,  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  the  scene 
of  so  many  years  of  his  life  : 

Farewell,  dear  scenes  for  ever  closed  to  me ! 
Oh  1  for  what  sorrow  must  I  now  exchange  ye ! 
July  22,  1795. 

....  even  here. 

July  22,  1795. 

His  first  volume  of  poetry  was  published  early  m  1782, 
containing  several  subjects  of  a  religious  and  meditative 
cast,  with  a  subdued  tone  of  sarcasm.  Two  years  later , 
he  wrote  his  best  production.  The  Task,  which  is  a  de- 
lightful description  of  the  pleasures  of  the  country  and 
of  retired  domestic  life,  the  ground  tone  of  the  whole 
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picture  being  softened  by  a  slight  tinge  of  melancholy. 
His  descriptions  of  nature  differ  essentially  from  Thom- 
son's, who  excels  chiefly  in  depicting  effects  of  awful 
power,  and  seems  unconcerned  whether  he  touches  the 
reader's  sympathies  for  sylvan  scenery  or  not.  Cowper, 
on  the  contrary,  speaks  but  of  what  is  lovely  and  moving 
in  a  country  retreat;  he  calls  up  no  images  that  may  ap- 
pal, and  succeeds,  by  his  extreme  earnestness  in  behalf  of 
his  favourite  theme,  in  pouring  into  our  hearts  a  part  of  hi3 
own  devotion.  His  style  of  blank  verse  is  peculiar  and 
partakes  of  the  gentle,  melancholy  disposition  of  the  wri- 
ter. Hi^  translation  of  Homer  into  blank  verse  was  the  last 
of  his  literary  labours  and  served  to  give  a  favourable  idea 
of  his  erudition.  So  far  as  necessary  knowledge  is  con- 
cerned ,  he  was  certainly  better  fitted  for  the  task  than 
Pope,  who  made  his  version  chiefly  from  Latin  transla- 
tions. He  has  kept  closer  to  the  simplicity  and  sense  of 
the  original ,  but  cannot  rival  Pope  in  elegance  of  com- 
position, or  in  that  easy  adaption  of  the  original  to  modern 
taste,  which  makes  Pope's  Homer  so  popular. 

Men  of  desponding  minds  are  often ,  by  a  sudden  re- 
coU ,  carried  up  to  a  momentary  fit  of  mirth :  such  an 
*    occurrence  produced  the  admirably  facetious  and  uni- 
versally known  ballad,  John  Gilpin  (1782),  whose  origin 
Cowper  a(;counts  for  in  the  following  lines  : 

« I  little  thought,  when  I  was  writing  the  history  of  John 
Gilpin ,  that  he  would  appear  in  print.  —  I  intended  to 
laugh  and  to  make  two  or  three  others  laugh.  If  I  trifle, 
and  merely  trifle ,  it  is  because  I  am  reduced  to  it  by  ne- 
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cessity ;  —  a  melancholy  that  nothing  else  so  effectually 
disperses ,  engages  me  in  the  arduous  task  of  being  merry 
by  force.  And  strange  as  it  may  seem ,  the  most  ludicrous 
lines  I  ever  wrote ,  have  been  written  in  the  saddest 
mood ,  and  but  for  that  saddest  mood  perhaps  had  never 
been  written  at  all.  » 

The  singular  fact,  of  a  man  of  letters  and  retired  hab- 
its reaching  the  age  of  fifty-one,  before  he  became  aware 
of  his  superior  poetic  talent,  —  the  mournfiil  interest 
awakened  by  the  dilapidation  of  so  fine  a  mind,  —  the  re- 
gret felt  at  the  shortness  of  the  lucid  space  accorded  it,  — 
and  the  homeliness  of  his  private  history ,  brought  to 
light  by  a  peculiarly  polished  correspondence ,  have  re- 
commended his  biography  to  the  labours  of  three  writers 
of  merit ,  the  poet  Hayley  ,  Dr.  Southey ,  and  the  Rev. 
T.  Grimshawe. 
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A   UTalU  in   tlie  Countej. 


And  witness ,  dear  companion  *  of  my  walks , 
Whose  arm  this  twentieth  winter  I  perceive 
—  Fast  locked  *  in  mine ,  with  pleasure  such  as  love , 
Confirmed  by  long  experience  of  thy  worth 
And  well-tried  virtues ,  could  alone  inspire , 
Witness  a  joy  that  thou  hast  doubled  long. 
Thou  knowest  my  praise  of  nature  '  most  sincere, 
And  that  my  raptures  are  not  conjured  up  * 
To  serve  occasions  of  poetic  pomp , 
But  genuine  ^,  and  art  partner  of  them  all. 
How  oft  upon  yon  eminence  our  pace 
Has  slackened  to  a  pause  ®,  and  we  have  borne 
The  rufiOing  wind,  scarce  conscious  that  it  blew , 
While  admiration ,  feeding  at  the  eye , 
And  still  unsated,  dwelt  upon  the  scene, 
thence  with  what  pleasure  have  we  just  discerned 
The  distant  plough  slow  moving ,  and  beside 
His  labouring  team ',  that  swerved  ®  not  from  the  track , 


*  M«.  Unwin ,  mentionnee  dans  la  notice  biographique.  — 

*  Intimement  passe  sous  le  mien.  —  '  EUipse  du  verbe  «  m.  »  — 

*  Evoqu^s.  —  *  Vrai,  de  bon  alloi :  &^t.  —  *  Nous  nous  sommes 
arr^t^s  apr^s  avoir  ralenti  lepas.  —  '  Attelage,  ©eftxrnn  ?^etbe. 
— 'l)6cliner,  devier,  abt&zi^tn. 
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The  sturdy  ®  swain  *®,  diminished  to  a  boy ! 
Here  Ouse  **,  slow  winding  through  a  level  plain 
Of  spacious  meads  **  with  cattle  sprmkled  o'er, 
Conducts  the  eye  along  his  sinuous  course, 
Delighted.  There,  fast  rooted  in  the  bank , 
Stand,  never  overlooked  ^^,  our  favourite  elms, 
That  screen  the  herdsman's  solitary,  hut ; 
While  far  beyond ,  and  overthwart  the  stream 
That ,  as  with  molten  glass ,  inlays  the  vale , 
The  sloping  land  recedes  into  the  clouds; 
Displaying  on  its  varied  side  the  grace 
Of  hedge-row  beauties  numberless,  square  tower, 
Tall  spire  **,  from  which  the  sound  of  cheerful  bells 
Just  undulates  upon  the  listening  ear, 
Groves,  heaths,  and  smoking  villages,  remote. 
Scenes  must  be  beautiful,  which  daily  viewed 
Please  daily ,  and  whose  novelty  survives 
Long  knowledge  and  the  scrutiny  of  years, 
Praise  justly  due  to  those  that  I  describe. 

Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds 
Exhilarate  the  spirit  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  Nature.  Mighty  winds. 
That  sweep  the  skirt  *^  of  some  far-spreading  wood 
Of  ancient  growth ,  make  music  not  unlike 
The  dash  *®  of  ocean  on  his  winding  shore, 

*  Robuste,  bctb.—  *®  Po^tique,  pour  peasant.  —  "  Una  riviere 
qui  se  verse  dans  rOc^an  gennanique  pr^s  de  Lynn,  en  Norfolk . 
—  **  Poetique  pour  meadows ,  prairies.  —  **  Qu'on  n'oublie 
jamais  de  regarder.  —  **  Le  clocher  de  T^^lise  du  hameaud'Ol- 
ney  fait  un  tr^s-bel  effet  dans  le  paysage  que  le  po^te  d^crit 
ici.  II  a  185  pieds  de  haut.  —  "  Lisilre.  —  **Brisement. 
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And  lull  the  spirit  while  they  fill  the  mind ; 

Unnumbered  branches  waving  in  the  blast, 

And  all  their  leaves  fast  fluttering,  all  at  once. 

Nor  less  composure  waits  upon  the  roar 

Of  distant  floods ,  or  on  the  softer  voice 

Of  neighbouring  fountain ,  or  of  rills  that  slip 

Through  their  cleft  rock,  and ,  chiming  *'  as  they  fall 

Upon  loose  pebbles ,  lose  themselves  at  length 

In  matted  **  grass,  that  with  a  Kvelier  green 

Betrays  the  secret  of  their  silent  course. 

Nature  inanimate  employs  sweet  sounds , 

But  animated  nature  sweeter  still, 

To  soothe  and  satisfy  the  human  ear. 

Ten  thousand  warblers  *•  cheer  the  day ,  and  one 

The  livelong  night  *®:  nor  these  alone,  whose  notes 

Nice  fingered  **  art  must  emulate  in  vain, 

But  cawing  rooks  and  kites  '',  that  swim  sublime 

In  still  repeated  circles,  screaming  loud , 

The  jay,  the  pie ,  and  even  the  boding  *'  owl 

That  hails  the  rising  moon ,  have  charms  for  me ; 

Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselves  and  harsh**. 

Yet  heard  in  scenes  where  peace  for  ever  reigns , 

And  only  there,  please  highly  for  their  sake. 

The  Task.    B.  1. 

*'Retenlissant,tonen.  —  **Tress6e.  —  *'  Po^tique,  chan- 
teur;  de  Vallemand  toitbcln.  —  *®  Tardive.  —  ■*  Auxdoigts  habi- 
les ,  Me  Jhtnft  mit  Qettxmbtcm  ginger.  —  "  Mei  Ian.  —  "  De 
mauvais  augure.  —  '^  Dur,  aigu,  de  I'allemand  batfd^. 
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IKNBiestie  Happinemi. 


Domestic  Happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise ,  that  hast  survived  the  fall ! 
Though  few  now  taste  thee  unimpaired  *  and  pure , 
Or  tasting  long  enjoy  thee  I  too  infirm , 
Oi*  too  incautious ,  to  preserve  thy  sweets 
Unmixt  with  drops  of  bitter,  which  neglect 
Or  temper  sheds  into  Ihy  crystal  cup  '; 
.  Thou  art  the  nurse  ^  of  virtue ;  in  thine  arms 
She  smiles  appearing ,  as  in  truth  she  is, 
Heaven-bom  and  destined  to  the  skies  again. 
Thou  art  not  known  where  pleasure  is  adored , 
That  reeling  *  goddess,  with  the  zoneless  ^  waist 
And  wandering  eyes,  still  leaning  on  the  arm 
Of  novelty ,  her  fickle  *  frail  support ; 
For  thou  art  meek '  and  constant ,  hating  change 
And  finding,  in  the  calm  of  truths  tried  ®  love, 
Joys  that  her  stormy  raptures  never  yield. 

The  Task.    B.  3. 


*  Sans  melange.  —  *  Calice ,  JBec^er.  —  'Nourrice,  ^egetinn. 
—  *  Ghanceler  comme  una  bacchante,  taumtln.  -—  ^  Sans  cein- 
ture.  —-*, Inconstant,  (cfc^tfimtlg.  —  '  D^bonnaire ,  fatifhnfi* 
tl^lg.  —  *  Eprouv6. 
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Tlie  country  PoMtman. 


Hark !  His  the  twanging  *  horn  o'er  yonder  bridge, 

That  *  with  its  wearisome  but  needful  length 

Bestrides  the  wintry  flood ,  in  which  ^  the  moon 

Sees  her  *  unwrinkled  face  reflected  bright ; 

He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world, 

With  spattered  *  boots,  strapped  ^  waist  and  frozen  locks, 

News  from  all  nations  lumbering  "^  at  his  back. 

True  to  his  charge ,  the  close-packed  load  behind. 

Yet  careless  what  he  Inrings,  his  one  concern  * 

Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destined  inn; 

And,  having  dropped  the  expected  bag,  pass  on. 

He  whistles  as  he  goes ,  light-hearted  wretch.®, 

Cold  and  yet  cheerful.  Messenger  of  grief 

Perhaps  to  thousands ,  and  of  joy  to  some ; 

To  him  indifferent  whether  grief  or  joy  : 

Houses  in  ashes ,  and  the  fall  of  stocks  ^^ , 


*  Onomatopee,  r^sonner  eomme un  cor,  Hfngeiu  —  *Se  irap- 
porte  k  bridge.  —  '  Se  rapporte  k  flood.  —  *  Moon  est  toujours 
feminin  et  sun  masculin,  dans  la  po^sie ;  c'«st  le  contraire  en 
allemand.  —  *  ]6clabousser,  mii  ,^ti^  Beft)titeti.  —  *  Ceint 
d'une  courroie ,  umf(i^niiren.  —  '  Otoomatop^e ,  faire  du  bruit 
en  osciUant.  —  ^  Son  seul  soin.  —  *  Pauvre  h^re.  —  *®  Baiss« 
^s  les  fonds  publics. 
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Births ,  deaths  and  mariages ,  epistles  wet 

With  tears,  that  trickled  **  down  the  writer's  cheek 

Fast  as  the  periods  from  his  fluent  quill  **, 

Or  charged  with  amorous  sighs  of  absent  swains  *', 

Or  nymphs  responsive  equally  aflect 

His  horse  and  him,  unconscious  of  them  all  **. 

The  Task.    B.  4. 


BeUs  at  a  distance. 


There  is  in  souls  a  sympathy  with  sounds, 
And  as  the  mind  is  pitched  *■ ,  the  ear  is  pleased 
With  melting  airs  or  martial ,  brisk  pr  grave ; 
Some  chord  in  unison  with  what  we  hear 
Is  touched  within  us ,  and  the  heart  replies. 
How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells , 
Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 
In  cadence  sweet ,  now  dying  all  away , 
Now  pealing  *  loud  again  and  louder  still , 
Clear  and  sonorous  as  the  gale  comes  on ! 

**  Raisseler,  ixbpftln.  —  **  Metonomie,  pour  pen,  plume.  — 
"  Po6tique,  pour  bergers,  amants.  —  **  Qui  ne  se  soucient  pas, 
insoucieux  de  tout  cela. 

*  Dispose.  —  •  Runner  comma  des  cloches ,  fd^alTeti. 
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With  easy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells 

Where  memory  sleeps  *.  Wherever  1  have  heard 

A  kindred  *  melody ,  the  scene  recurs, 

And  with  it  all  its  pleasures  and  its  paiiis. 

The  Task.    B.  6. 


Meditation  lietter  tlian  boolui. 


The  night  was  winter  in  his  roughest  ^  mood ; 
The  morning  sharp  *  and  clear.  But  now  at  noon 
Upon  the  southern  side  of  the  slant  hills. 
And  where  the  woods  fence  off  the  northern  blast. 
The  season  smiles,  resigning  all  its  rage, 
And  has  the  warmth  of  May.  The  vault  ^  is  blue 
Without  a  cloud ,  and  white  without  a  speck* 
The  dazzling  splendour  of  the  scene  below* 
Again  the  harmony  comes  o'er  the  vale ; 
And  through  the  trees  I  view  the  embattled  *  tower , 
Whence  all  the  music.  I  again  perceive 
The  soothing  influence  of  the  wafted  strains^, 
And  settle  "^  in  soft  musings  as  I  tread 

'  Une  belle  image.  —  *  Sympathique. 

*  Dans  ces  mots,  rough,  tough,  enoi^h,  cough,  trou/gh^ 
dratight,  le  gh  se  prononce  comma  jf,  se  rapprochant  ainsi  du  g 
aUemand.  —  *  D'un  froid  piquant ,  Warf.  — '  Voiite  descieux. 
—  '  EUlpse  du  verbe  ««.»  —  "  Crenelle.  —  *  Sons  port6s  par 
le  vent.  —  '  Je  tombe  dans  une  douce  reverie. 
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The  walk  still  verdant ,  under  oaks  and  elms , 

Whose  outspread  branches  overarch  the  glade. 

The  roof  ® ,  though  moveable  through  all  its  length 

As  the  wind  sways  ^  it ,  has  yet  well  sufficed . 

And  intercepting  in  their  silent  fall 

The  frequent  flakes ,  has  kept  a  path  for  me. 

No  noise  is  here ,  or  none  that  hinders  thought. 

The  redbreast  warbles  still ,  but  is  content 

With  slender  *®  notes ,  and  more  than  half  suppressed 

Pleased  with  his  solitude ,  and  flitting  light 

From  spray  **  to  spray ,  where'er  he  rests  he  shakes 

From  many  a  twig  the  pendent  drops  of  ice, 

That  tinkle  **  in  the  withered  leaves  below. 

Stillness ,  accompanied  with  sounds  so  soft , 

Charms  more  than  silence.  Meditation  here 

May  think  down  *'  hours  to  moments.  Here  the  heart 

Mslj  give  a  useful  lesson  to  the  head , 

And  learning  wiser  grow  without  his  **  books. 

Knowledge  and  wisdom ,  far  from  being  one , 

Have  dft-times  no  connexion.  Knowledge  dwells 

In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men , 

Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 


^  D6me ,  beroeau.  — '  Agiter.  —  *®  Des  notes  effilees,  jllbcr* 
l^elle  Siloten.  —  **  Ramilles ,  Stoeigtefn.  —  **  Tinter ,  bruire.  — 
*'  Bemarquez  la  force  de  la  preposition.  L'anglais  n'existe  que 
par  la  preposition ;  elie  y  est  de  toute  importance.  En  fran^ais, 
faire  passer  par  la  reverie  les  heures  comme  des  moments.  — 
'*  Learning  est  personnifi^  par  Temploi  du  masculin  his  ;  c'est 
une  particularitig  de  Tanglais ,  auquel  le  manque  d'inflexions 
5ert  de  ricbesse  po^tique. 
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Knowledge ,  a  rude ,  unprofitable  mass. 

The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom  builds, 

Till  smoothed  and  squared  and  fitted  to  its  plsice , 

Does  but  incumber  whom  it  seems  to  enrich. 

Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learnt  so  much ; 

Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 

Books  are  not  seldom  talismans  and  spells  ^^, 

By  which  the  ma^c  art  of  shrewder  wits  ** 

Holds  an  unthinking  multitude  enthralled  *''. 

Some  to  the  fascination  of  a  name  . .  \  ^ 

Surrender  judgment,  hood-winked  *®.  Somfe ,  the  style 

Infatuates ,  and  through  labyrinths  and  wilds 

Of  error  leads  them  by  a  tune  entranced ; 

While  sloth  seduces  more ,  too  weak  to  bear 

The  insupportable  fatigue  of  thought , 

And  swallowing  therefore ,  without  pause  or  choice , 

The  total  grist  *^  unsifted,  husks  ^  and  all. 

But  trees ,  and  rivulets,  whose  rapid  course 

Defies  the  check  of  winter  **,  haunts  of  deer , 

And  sheep-walks  ^^  populous  with  bleating  lambs , 

And  lanes,  in  which  the  prim-rose  ere  *'  her  time 

Peeps  through  the  moss  that  clothes  the  hawthorn  root, 

Deceive  no  student.  Wisdom  there ,  and  truth 

Not  shy  *^  as  in  the  world ,  and  to  be  won 


^'  Sortil^e,  3«tiBetmfttel.  —  *•  Esprits  plus  subtils.  — 
*'  Enchatn^.  —  *®  Aveugle,  litteralement ,  ayant  les  yeux  ban- 
d^.  —  *•  B16,  ^otn.  —  *»  Cesses,  ^Mfe. — **  D^fie  le  jougdes  fri- 
mas.  —  **  Pacage  pour  les  brebis ,  <^^aftt)efbe.  ■—  "  Poetique , 
pour  before.  —  **  Timide,  fd^ew. 
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By  slow  solicitation ,  seize  ^^  at  once 

The  roving  thought,  and  fix  it  on  themselves. 

The  Task.    B.  6. 


On  Iftis  aiotlier'0  Pleture. 


Oh !  that  those  lips  had  language !  Life  has  passed 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last. 
Those  lips  a^-e  thine ;  —  thy  own  sweet  smiles  1  see , 
The  same ,  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me ; 
Voice  only  fails ,  else  how  distinct  they  say  : 
«  Grieve  not ,  my  child ;  chase  all  thy  fears  away  I » 
The  meek  *■  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalize , 
The  art  that  baffles  *  time's  tyrannic  claim ' 
To  quench  it)  here  shines  on  me ,  still  the  same. 

Faithful  remembrancer  ^  of  one  so  dear, 
Oh!  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected  here! 
Who  biddest  me  honour  with  an  artless  song , 
Affectionate ,  a  mother  lost  so  long. 
I  will  obey ,  not  willingly  alone , 
But  gladly ,  as  '^  the  precept  were  her  own ; 
And  while  that  face  renews  my  filial  grief, 
Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  ray  relief, 

"  S'emparer,  feffein  fogleid^. 

*  Douce,  debonnaire.  —  *  Du  fran^ais  bafouer,  d^jouer, 
ttereftctn.  —  *  Pretentions,  ^n\pxu^t.  —  *  Souvenir,  Qrhmerung. 
—  *  Souvent  en  poesie  pour  «  a*  if* . 
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Shall  steep  ^  me  in  Elysian  reverie, 

A  momentary  dream  that  thou  art  she.^^^'^^f^^ 

My  mother !  when  I  learned  that  thou  wast  dead , 
Say ,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  1  shed '  ? 
Hovered  ®  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son , 
Wretch  even  then ,  Hfe*s  journey  just  begun? 
Perhaps  thou  gavest  me ,  though  unseen ,  a  kiss ; 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss.  — 
Ah !  that  maternal  smile !  it  answers  —  «  Yes.  m 
I  heard  the  bell  tolled  ^  on  thy  burial  day ; 
I  saw  the  hearse  *^,  that  bore  thee  slow  away , 
And ,  turning  from  my  nursery  wmdow  ** ,  drew 
A  long ,  long  sigh  and  wept  a  last  adieu ! 
But  was  it  such?  —  It  was.  Where  thou  art  gone 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown. 
May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore , 
The  parting  ^'  sound  shall  pass  my  lip  no  more ! 
Thy  maidens ,  grieved  themselves  at  my  concern , 
Oft  gave  me  promise  of  a  quick  return. 
What  ardently  1  wished ,  I  long  believed , 
And  disappointed  still,  was  still  deceived; 
By  disappointment  every  day  beguiled*'. 
Dupe  of  to-morrow  **,  even  from  a  child. 

«  Plong^,  eintaird&cn.  —  'Terser,  \)etaiefeti,  —  « Planer, 
filJtoeBen.  —  •  Sonner  le  glas,  Xobtengetaute.  —  ^^  Corbillard , 
Sdd^entoagen.  —  **  Chambre  de  men  enfance ,  JWnberftuBe ;  les 
composes  etant  plus  rapides ,  la  langue  qui  en  est  la  plus  riche 
a  une  expression  plus  poetique.  —  **  Les  sons  d'adieu.  — 
**  Le  d^ppointement  tons  les  jours  donnail  le  change  k  mon 
chagrin.  —  ^*  Faisant  allusion  aux  vers  c^l^bres  du  Macbeth  de 
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Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went , 
Till ,  all  my  stock  of  infont  sorrow  spent, 
I  learned  at  last  submission  to  my  lot , 
But ,  though  I  less  deplored ,  thee  ne'er  forgot. 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  more , 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery  floor ; 
And  where  the  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day. 
Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way , 
Delighted  with  my  bauble  **  coach ,  and  wrapt 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm ,  and  velvet  cap , 
Tis  now  become  a  history  little  known. 
That  once  we  called  the  pastoral  house  **  our  own. 
Short  lived  possession !  But  the  record  fair , 
That  memory  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there, 
Still  outlives  many  a  storm,  that  has  effaced 
A  thousand  other  themes  less  deeply  traced. 
Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber ,  made 
That  thou  mightest  know  me  safe  and  warmly -laid ; 
Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home ; 
The  biscuit,  or  confectionary  plum; 
The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestowed 
By  thy  own  hand ,  till  fresh  they  shone  and  glowed ; 
All  this,  and ,  more  endearing  still  than  all , 
Thy  constant  flow  of  love ,  that  knew  no  fall , 
Ne'er  roughened  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks  *' , 
That  humour  interposed  too  often  makes ; 

Shakspeare ,  Acte  V,  so.  5 :  To  morrow ,  and  to  morrow  creeps 
tn,  etc.  — "Babiole,  hauhle  coacA^  voiture  d'enfant,  ©picljcug, 
fWncr  SBagen.  —  *•  Presbyt^re ,  ^fartl^au^.  —  *' Interruptions. 
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All  this,  still  legible  in  memory's  page « 

And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age. 

Adds  joy  to  duty ,  makes  me  glad  to  pay  *• 

Such  honours  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may  : 

Perhaps  a  frail  memorial ,  but  sincere, 

Not  scorned  in  heaven ,  though  little  noticed  here. 

Could  time ,  his  flight  reversed,  restore  the  hours. 
When  playing  with  thy  vesture's  tissued  flowers , 
The  violet ,  the  pink  *•  and  jessamine , 
I  pricked  them  into  paper  with  a  pin 
(And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself,  the  while 
Wouldst  softly  speak,  and  stroke  my  head  and  smile). 
Could  those  few  pleasant  hours  again  appear ; 
Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  1  wish  them  here? 
I  would  not  trust  my  heart ,  —  the  dear  delight 
Seems  so  to  be  desired ,  .  .  .  perhaps  I  might.  — 
But  no !  —  What  here  we  call  our  life  is  such  , 
So  little  to  be  loved ,  and  thou  so  much , 
That  I  should  ill  requite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again. 

Thou  *^ ,  as  a  gallant  bark  from  Albion's  coast 
(The  storms  all  weathered  and  the  ocean  crossed) 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-havened  isle. 
Where  spices  breathe  and  brighter  seasons  smile , 

*•  On  dit,  to  pay  honours,  compliments,  a  visit.  —  *•  (DiUel, 
SlJelfe.  —  *•  Cette  comparaison  est  peut-^tre  le  seul  d^faut  dans 
ces  vers  si  touchans.  Qu'Horace  s'ecrie,  en  s'adressant  k  la  repu- 
bTique :  «  0  navis !  referrent , »  etc. ,  c'est  bien :  —  mais  «  Est  mo- 
dus in  rebus.  » 
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There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods ,  that  show 

Her  beauteous  form  reflected  clear  below , 

While  airs  impregnated  with  incense  play 

Around  her,  fanning  light  her  streamers  ^*  gay ; 

So  thou,  with  sails  how  swift !  hast  reached  the  shore 

Where  tempests  never  beat  nor  billows  **  roar ; 

And  thy  loved  consort  ^'  on  the  dangerous  tide 

Of  life ,  long  since ,  has  anchored  at  thy  side. 

But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest , 

Always  from  port  withheld ,  always  distressed , 

Me  howling  winds  drive  devious  ** ,  tempest-tossed  ^^ , 

Sails  ript ,  seams  **  opening  wide ,  and  compass  *'  lost ; 

And  day  by  day  some  current's  **  thwarting  force 

Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  prosperous  course. 

But  oh !  the  thought  that  thou  art  safe  and  he ! 

That  thought  is  joy ,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 

My  boast  is  not  that  I  deduce  my  birth 

From  loins  enthroned  and  rulers  of  the  earth ; 

But  higher  far  my  proud  pretentions  rise :  — 

The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies. 

And  now,  farewell  1  —  Time  unrevoked  has  run 

His  wonted  course,  yet  what  I  fished  is  done. 

By  contemplation's  help ,  not  sought  in  vain , 

I  seem  to  have  lived  my  childhood  o'er  again , 

**  Banderolle,  3Bim^)el.  —  *'Po6tique,  pour  vagues ,  SBoQC.  •— 
"Double  sens :  ^poux  et  Mtiment  convoyeur ,  '&atiin  unb  ©e? 
gleitung^fd^iff.  —  •*  tgskr^,  j^tumfd^toeffenb.  —  "  Balance  pai 
les  tempStes.  —  ^  Les  coutures  des  planches  d'un  yaisseau , 
Slatl^en  eine«  ©d^fffed.  —  *'  Boussole.  —  "  Cas  possessif,  par 
licence  po^tique. 
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To  have  renewed  the  joys  that  once  were  mine , 
Without  the  sin  of  violating  thine ; 
And ,  while  the  wings  of  fancy  still  are  firee , 
And  I  can  view  this  mimic  shew  *•  of  thee , 
Time  has  but  lialf  succeeded  in  his  theft :  — 
Thyself  removed ,  thy  power  to  soothe  me,  left. 


-f 


The 


The  rose  had  been  washed ,  just  washed  ^  in  a  shower , 

Which  Mary  to  Anna  conveyed  *; 
The  plentiful  moisture  incumbered  ^  the  flower 

And  weighed  down  its  beautiful  head. 

The  cup  *  was  all  filled ,  and  the  leaves  were  all  wet, 

And  it  seemed,  to  a  fanciful  view ', 
To  weep  for  the  buds  it  had  left  with  regret 

On  the  flourishing  bush  where  it  grew. 

1  hastily  seized  it ,  unfit  as  it  was 
For  a  nosegay ,  so  dripping  and  drowned , 

And  swinging  ^  it  rudely ,  too  rudely ,  alas ! 
I  snapped  "^  it ;  it  fell  to  the  ground. 


^  Ressemblance,  ^Ub. 


*  Ressemblance,  S3Ub. 

*  Lav^e,  trample.  —  *  Faire  passer,  fibtnti^tn,  —  *  Faire 
pencher.  —  *  CaUce ,  Jletii^.  —  *  Aux  yeux  de  rimagination , 
fontafleteicje  Slnfld^t.  —  •  Secouer.  —  '  Casser. 
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And  such,  I  exclaimed ,  is  the  pitiless  part  ^ 

Some  act  by  •  the  delicate  mind , 
Regardless  of  wringing  *®  and  breaking  a  heart 

Already  to  sorrow  resigned. 

This  elegant  rose ,  had  1  shaken  it  less , 
Might  have  bloomed  with  its  owner  awhile  ; 

And  the  tear  that  is  wiped  with  a  little  address , 
May  be  followed  perhaps  by  a  smile. 


Tlte  diTertins  History  of  J^oltn  GUpin, 

showing  how  he  went  farther  than  he  intended,  and  came 
safe  home  again'. 


John  Gilpin  was  a  citizen 
Of  credit  and  renown , 

*  R61e  cruel.  —  •  Envers.  —  *®  Froisser. 

^  Cette  ballade  si  populaire  servira  ^  donner  una  id^e  juste  de 
ce  genre  de  po^sie  en  anglais,  et  nous  fournira  roccasion  d'indi- 
quer  les  deux  sources  des  mots  anglais.  Les  mots  qui  expriment 
les  besoins  materielsou  qui  repr^sentent  les  objets  primitifs,  d6- 
rivent  de  I'allemand ;  ceuxd'un  ordre  plusrelev6  ylennent  de  la 
famille  latine.  On  pent  ici  remarquer  combien  il  est  essentiel  d'ap- 
peler  ^  son  aide  la  prononciation  dans  I'^tude  des  Etymologies ; 
car  les  mots  d'origine  allemande ,  affili^s  k  Tanglais  par  tradi- 
tion orale,  sont  souvent  meconnaissables  excepts  k  Toreille, 
tandis  que  le  fran^ais  et  le  latin  ont  pass6  la  Manche  par  I'inter- 
m^iaire  de  I'ecriture  et,  le  plus  sou  vent ,  ne  peuvent  ^tre  re- 
connus  qu'k  I'oeil.  Le  caract^re  saxon  ou  allemand  s'est  con- 
serve plus  particuUdrement  dans  les  dialectes  paries  au  nord 
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A  train-band  ^  captain  eke  '  was  he 
Of  famous  London  town. 

John  Gilpin's  spouse  '^  said  to  her  dear : 

«  Though  wedded '  we  have  been 
w  These  twice  ten  tedious  years ,  yet  we 

«  No  holiday  have  seen. 

«To  morrow  is  our  wedding  day, 

«  And  we  will  then  repau* 
t<  Unto  the  Bell  *  at  Edmonton ' , 

a  All  in  a  chaise  and  pair  *. 

a  My  sister ,  and  my  sister's  child , 

«  Myself,  and  children  three 
<t  Will  fill  the  chaise ;  so  you  must  ride 

t(  On  horseback  after  we  *.  » 

du  Humber ,  dans  lesquels  le  son  des  voyelles  diffi^re  tenement 
de  celui  qu'ont  accoutum^  les  habitants  de  Londres ,  que  beau- 
coup  de  mots  non  compris  par  eux  seraient  rMam^s  comme 
sienspar  un  AJlemand.  La  langue  d'un  peu{^e  est  un  epitome  de 
son  histoire.  Cette  double  origine  a  sans  doute  contribu^  h. 
rendre  Tanglais  la  langue  la  plus  riche  de  toutes  celles  de  TEu- 
rope :  mais  elle  lui  a  laiss^  quelque  chose  'de  bigarr^  etde  peu 
artistique.  La  fusion ,  il  est  vrai ,  est  si  complete ,  qu'on  ren- 
contre la  racine  latine  ayec  la  terminaison  formative  allemande. 
Nous  reviendrons  sur  ce  sujet. 

•  Les  train-bands  fonn^rent  la  milice  de  la  Cite  de  Londres 
jusqu'en  1794.  —  '  Aussi ,  archaisme ,  de  Tallemand  au^ ;  le  ^ 
se  change  souvent  en  f .  —  *  Po6tique,  pour  wife.  —  'De  Talle- 
mand  ttjetten,  parier,  donner  un  gage,  ici  6pouser.  —  *En- 
seigne  de  I'auberge.  —  '  Village  k  3  lieues  au  nord  de  Londres', 
dont  le  nom indique  une  grande  antiquity  {Edmund's  town).  — 
*  Une  chaise  de  poste  k  2  chevaux.  —  •  Pour  us :  la  grammaire, 
dans  la  ballade ,  est  tr^s-rel&ch^e. 
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He  soon  replied :  «  I  do  adi^ire 

«  Of  womankind  but  one , 
«  And  you  are  she,  my  dearest  dear , 

«  Therefore  it  shall  be  done. 

u  I  am  a  linen-draper  *®  bold , 

«  As  all  the  world  doth  know, 
M  And  my  good  Mend,  the  calender  ** , 

Will  lend  his  horse  to  go.  » 

Quoth "  Mrs.  Gilpin:  a  That's  well  said ! 

«  And  for  that  *'  wine  is  dear  **, 
«  We  win  be  furnished  With  our  own 

«  Which  is  both  bright  and  clear.  » 

John  Gilpin  kissed  ^^  his  loving  wife; 

Overjoyed  *^  was  he  to  find  *' 
That ,  though  on  pleasure  she  was  bent, 

She  had  a  frugal  mind  ^^. 

The  morning  came ,  the  chaise  was  brought  ^^ , 
But  yet  was  not  allowed 


"  Marchand  de  toile.  —  "  Calandreur ,  celui  qui  rend  la 
toile  lisse.  —  **  Verba  d^fectif ;  dit.  —  *' Anglicisme ,  comme , 
vu  que,  ba. —  **  De  tl^euer ;  le  if)  se  change  souvent  en  d  et  vice- 
versa.  —  "  De  I'allemand  fikffen;  grec,  aorist.  imp.  xtfoov. 
—  "  Par  syncope,  pour  overjoyed,  enchant^.  —  "  De  flnben ; 
la  terminaison  em  ne  s'est  conserv6e  que  dans  un  petit  nombre 
de  verbes.  —  *®  A  de  Tanalogie  avec  mcinen.  —  "  De  Bra^te; 
souvent  ^  se  change  en  gh  au  miUeu  desmots. 
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To  drive  *®  up  to  the  door ,  lest  all 
Should  say  that  she  was  proud. 

So  three  doors  off  the  chaise  was  stay'd , 

Where  they  did  all  get  in : 
Six  precious  souls ,  and  all  agog  '^ 

To  dash  through  thick  and  thin  **. 

Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheels. 

Were  never  folks  ^  so  glad ! 
The  stones  did  rattle  **  underneath 

As  if  Cheapside  **  were  mad. 

John  Gilpin  at  his  horse's  *^  side 

Seized  fast  the  flowitig  mane  *' , 
And  up  he  got ,  in  haste  to  ride  *® , 

But  soon  came  down  again ; 

For  saddle-tree  scarce  reached  ^  had  lie , 

His  journey  to  begin , 
When  turning  round  his  head ,  he  saw 

Three  customers  come  in. 


"*  De  trefbcti.  —  **  Mot  burlesque ;  d^sireux ,  Ifijiem.  — 
*'  Expressionpopulaire ;  aUer  ventre  k  terre.  —  "  Mot  provin- 
cial ;  gens ,  35otf .  —  **  Onomatop^e ;  faire  du  bruit ,  tafletn. 
—  ***  Rue  de  la  CM  de  Londres.  —  **  Du  saxon  ^otfa.  —  *'  De 
Tlh^nt,  crini^re.  —  •'*9ieiten,  chevaucher.  —  ••  De  tdd^en, 
atteindre. 
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So  down  he  came ;  for  loss  of  time ,  . 

Although  it  grieved  him  sore  ^ , 
Yet  loss  of  pence ,  fiill  well  he  knew , 

Would  trouble  him  much  more. 

'Twas  long  before  the  customers 

Were  suited  to  their  mind ; 
When  Betty  screaming  came  down  staii*s  : 

«  The  wine  is  left  behind !  » 

«  Good  lack  '* !  »  quoth  he ,  «  yet  bring  it  me 

«  My  leathern  belt  likewise , 
« In  which  I  bear  my  trusty  sword  '* 
«  When  I  do  '^  exercise.  » 

Now  Mrs.  Gilpin ,  careful  soul ! 

Had  two  stone  bottles  found , 
To  hold  ^  the  liquor  that  she  loved  '^, 

And  keep  it  safe  and  sound  ^^. 

Each  bottle  had  a  curling  ear" 
Through  which  the  belt  he  drew , 

And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side , 
To  make  his  balance  true. 


,'°  Tr^s,  de  fel^r;  suivant  la  m^me  analogie  :  more  de  mel^t; 
yore  de  ic^iet;  lore  de  ^cf^xt*,  soul  de  ©eele.  —  '*  Corruption 
de  ®Hi(f .  —  '*  De  ©(^toett.  —  **  Pl^onasme  permis  dans  la 
poesie  famili^re.  —  '*  De  l^olteti.  —  '"  De  KeBen.  —  ^  ©efun^. 
—  "DeD^t.  . 
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Then  oyer  all ,  that  he  might  be 

Equipped  firom  top  to  toe  ^, 
His  long  red  cloak,  well  bnish'd  and  neat, 

He  manfiiUy  did  tiurow. 

Now  see  him  mounted  once  again 

Upon  his  nimble  steed , 
Full  slowly  pacing  o'er  the  stones , 

With  caution  and  good  heed ''. 

But  finding  soon  a  smoother  road 

Beneath  his  well  shod  feet, 
The  snorting^  beast  began  to  trot. 

Which  galled  him  in  his  seat. 

«  So,  fair  and  softly !  »  John  he  cried , 

But  John  he  cried  in  vain ; 
That  trot  became  a  gallop  soon. 

In  spite  of  curb  and  rein. 

So  stoopmg  down ,  as  needs  ^^  he  must 

Who  cannot  sit  upright , 
He  grasped  the  mane  with  both  his  hands , 

And  eke  with  all  his  might. 

His  horse,  who  never  in  that  sort 
Had  handled  been  before , 


*»  De  pied  en  cap.  —  '•JDie  ^ut.  —  •®De  fd^nardjen.  —  "  De 
9tot^. 
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What  thing  upon  his  back  '^^  had  got 
Did  wond^  more  and  more. 


Away  wait  Gilpin,  neck  or  nought  '^ ; 

Away  went  hat  and  wig  •* ; 
He  little  dreamt  **,  when  he  set  out , 

Of  runnii^  *•  such  a  rig  *'. 

The  wind  did  blow ;  the  cloak  did  fly 
Like  streamer  ^  long  and  gay ; 

Till ,  loop  *•  and  button  failing"^  both , 
At  last  it  flew  **  away. 

Then  might  all  people  well  discern 

The  bottles  he  had  slung : 
A  bottle  swinging  at  each  side , 

As  hath  been  said  or  sung. 

The  dogs  did  bark,  the  children  screamed ; 

Up  flew  the  wmdows  all ; 
And  every  soul  cried  out  «  Well  done !  » 

As  loud  as  he  could  bawl. 

Away  went  Gilpin.  —  Who  but  he? 
His  fame  soon  spread  around , 


**  Du  saxon  S3atf .  —  **  T^te  baissee.  —  **  Abreviation  de  pe- 
riwig ,  corruption  de  pemique.  —  **  D6  tr&ttmen.  —  *•  De  ten? 
nen.  —  *'  Une  farce.  —  **  Pavilion  de  vaisseau.  —  ••  Qanse, 
9hmbfc^Ttut.  —  '*>  De  fcl^ren.  -^  "  De  ffo^. 
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«  He  carries  weight  "* !  he  rides  a  race ! 
«  Tis  for  a  thousand  pound !  » 

And  still ,  as  fast "'  as  he  drew  near , 

'Twas  wonderful  to  view 
How  in  a  trice  ^  the  turnpike  ^^  men 

Their  gates  wide  open  threw. 

And  now ,  as  he  went  bending  down 

His  reeking  ^  head  full  low, 
The  bottles  twain  behind  his  back 

Were  shattered  at  a  blow  *^. 

Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  road , 

Most  piteous  to  be  seen, 
Which  made  his  horse's  flanks  to  smoke 

As  they  had  basted  been. 

But  still  he  seemed  to  carry  weight, 

With  leathern  ^^  girdle  **  braced ; 
For  all  might  see  the  bottle-necks 

Still  dangling  ^  at  his  waist. 


*'  De  koiegen ,  poids  ,  aUusion  aux  jockeys ,  qui ,  dans  les 
courses  de  chevaux ,  suppl^ent  k  leor  manque  de  poids  par 
uoe  charge  attach^e  a  la  ceinture.  —  "  De  fcfl .  —  **  En  un  clin 
d'oeil.  —  '*  Les  barri^res  de  peage  sur  les  grands  chemins ; 
c'est  alnsi  que  les  rentes  sent  entretennes  en  Angleterre; 
^d^lao^banm,—  *•  Po^tique,  de  rauc^cn.  —  *'  Du  saxon  Slortje. 
—  *«  be  tebcm.  —  *»  De  @iirte(.  —  *®  Pendiller ,  balancer. 
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Thus  all  through  merry  Islingtou  ^* 

These  gambols  he  did  play , 
Until  he  came  unto  the  Wash  ** 

Of  Edmonton  so  gay. 

And  there  he  threw  the  Wash  about 

On  both  sides  of  the  way , 
Just  like  unto  a  trundling  mop  *', 

Or  a  wild  goose  at  play. 

At  Edmonton ,  his  loving  wife 

From  the  balcony  spied 
Her  tender  husband  ®*,  wondering  much 

To  see  how  he  did  ride. 

w  Stop,  stop ,  John  Gilpin !  Here's  the  house !  » 

They  all  at  once  did  cry ; 
w  The  dinner  waits,  and  we  are  tired.  » 

—  Said  Gilpin  :  «  So  am  I !  » 

But  yet  his  hoirse  was  not  a  whit  ** 

Inclined  to  tarry  there  ; 
For  why?  his  owner  had  a  house 

Full  ten  miles  off,  at  Ware  ^, 


•*  Une  paroisse  de  Londres,  au  nord.  —  "  De  Safd^en; 
probablement  une  mare  d'eau  au  bord  de  la  route.  —  •*  Une 
esp^ce  de  torchon  au  bout  d'un  manche,  qu'on  fait  toumer  vi- 
vement  entre  les  deux  mains  pour  le  secher.  —  **  De  '©oud  et 
S3anb ,  lien  de  la  maison.  —  **  Pas  du  tout.  —  **  Un  bourg  a 
7  lieues  de  Londres ,  au  nord. 
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So  like  an  arrow  •'  swift  he  flew 

Sliot  by  an  archer  strong ; 
So  did  he  fly ,  —  which  brings  me  to 

The  middle  of  my  song. 

Away  went  GOpin  out  of  breath , 

And  sore  agamst  his  will  ^, 
Till  at  his  friend  the  calender's 

His  horse  at  last  stood  «*  stUl '®. 

The  calender ,  amazed  to  see 

His  neighbour  '*  in  such  trim  '* , 
Laid  down  his  pipe ,  flew  to  the  gate, 

And  thus  accosted  him  : 


711  . 


«  What  news?  what  news?  your  tidings ''  tell 
«  Tell  me  you  must  and  shall !  — 

«  Say ,  why  bare-headed  you  are  come? 
«  Or  why  you  come  at  all?  » 

Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit " 

And  loved  a  timely  joke ! 
And  thus  unto  the  calender 

In  merry  guise  '*  he  spoke  : 


•'  Fl^che ,  $fcil.  —  «»  De  SBfHe.  —  ••  L'inf .  to  stand,  dans  le 
part,  geflanbcn.  —  '*De  fiiti,  —  '^  De  9la^hax  pour  9lad>b(mer, 
im  paysan  Toisin.  ~  '*  jjtat.  —  "  Voici  un  example  de  meta- 
morphose etymologique ;  de  3eitima ,  nouvelle.  —  **  La  ra- 
cine  de  ce  mot  se  trouve  dans  crg&l^len.  —  "  De  Tesprit ;  de 
S5H^,  de  toiffen,  savoir.  —  '« De  I'aUemand  Seife;  dans  pin- 
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<c  I  came  because  you  horse  would  come ; 

«  And ,  if  I  well  forbode , 
«  My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  here; 

«  They  are  upon  the  road.  » 

The  calender,  right  glad  to  find 

His  friend  in  merry  pin  '^ , 
Returned  him  not  a  single  word , 

But  to  the  house  went  in. 

Whence  straight  ^^  he  came  with  hat  and  wig : 

A  wig  that  flowed  behind, 
A  hat  not  much  the  worse  for  wear , 

Each  comely  in  its  kind. 

He  held  them  up ,  and  in  his  turn 

Thus  showed  his  ready  wit: 
«  My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  your's ; 

«  They  therefore  needs  must  fit ". 

«  But  let  me  scrape  ^  the  dirt  away , 

«  That  hangs  upon  your  face ; 
«  And  stop  and  eat ,  for  well  you  may 

«  Be  in  a  hungry  ®*  case.  » 


sieurs  mots ,  le  to  se  repr^sente  en  fran^ais  par  gu,  comme : 
ward  ^  guarde ;  to  wait  =  guetter ;  wasp  =  gu<6pe ;  war  = 
guerre ;  wages  =  guages ;  warren  =  guarenne ;  Wales  = 
pays  de  Gnalles.  Vu  a  dispara,  en  fran^ais ,  dans  quelques-uns 
de  ces  mots ,  mais  tous  le  prenaient  anciennement.  —  ^^  Hu- 
meur ,  «aune.  —  '*  De  ftrarf.  —  "  AUer  bien,  an^)affen.  —  ^  Ra- 
cier, de  \(fyxap^tn.  —  **  '^ungrf  g. 
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Said  John :  «  It  is  my  wedding  day , 
«  And  all  the  world  would  stare  ^ 

i<  If  wife  should  dine  at  Edmonton 
c(  And  I  should  dine  at  Ware.  » 

So  turning  to  his  horse ,  he  said:    ^^^ 

c<  I  am  in  haste  to  dine ; 
«  Twas  for  your  pleasure  you  came  here , 

«  Tou  shall  go  back  for  mine.  » 

«     Ah !  luckless  speech ,  and  bootless  ^'  boast ! 
For  which  he  paid  full  dear; 
For  while  he  spake  ^  a  braying  ass 
Did  sing  most  loud  and  dear; 

Whereat  his  horse  did  snort  ** ,  as  he 

Had  heard  a  lion  roar , 
And  galloped  off  with  all  his  might  ^', 

As  he  had  done  before. 

Away  went  Gilpin ,  and  away  ®* 
Went  Gilpin's  hat  and  wig; 
He  lost  them  soonemhan  ^^  at  first. 
For  why?  they  were  too  big. 

Now  Mrs.  Gilpin,  when  she  saw 
Her  husband  posting  down 

«*  Ouvrir  de  grands  yeux ,  llanen.  —  ^'De  S3eute.  —  ^Hen- 
nir.  —  »»De  ^Qi<SijX,  —  «« De  aSBcg.  —  "D«  botin. 
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Into  the  country  far  away , 
She  pulled  out  half  a  crown  ^* , 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  she  said , 

That  drove  them  to  the  Bell  : 
a  This  shall  be  your's  when  you  bring  back 
«  My  husband  safe  and  well.  » 

The  youth  did  ride ,  and  soon  did  meet 

John  coming  back  amain  ** ; 
Whom  in  a  trice  he  tried  to  stop 

By  catching  at  his  rein ; 

But  not  performing  what  he  meant  ^ 

And  gladly  would  have  done , 
The  frighted  steed  he  frighted  more 

And  made  him  faster  run. 

Away  went  Gilpin ,  and  away 

Went  post-boy  at  his  heels  ** , 
The  post-boy's  horse  right  glad  to  miss 

The  lumbering  ^*  of  the  wheels. 

Six  gentlemen  upon  th^  road 

Thus  seeing  Gilpin  fly 
With  post-boy  scampering  *'  in  the  rear , 

They  raised  the  hue  and  cry  ^  : 

*®  Demi-^u  =  3  frcs.  ~  *•  De  toutes  ses  forces.  —  •<*  De 
meineti.  —"Des  talons.—  "Voyezp.9,N. ''.  — "Courircomme 
un  lapin.  —  **Cri  de  poursuite. 
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' «  Stop  thief!  stop  thief !  *'. —  a  highway-man !  » 

Not  one  of  them  was  mute ; 
And  all  and  each  that  passed  that  way 
Did  join  in  the  pursuit. 

And  now  the  turnpike  gates  again 

Flew  open  in  short  space, 
The  toll-men  ^^  thinking  ^"^  as  before 

That  Gilpin  rode  a  race. 

And  so  he  did ,  and  won  ^  it  too , 

For  he  got  first  to  town ; 
Nor  stopped  till  where  he  had  got  up 

He  did  again  get  down. 

Now  let  us  sing ,  long  live  the  king ! 

And  Gilpin ,  long  liye  he ! 
And ,  when  he  next  doth  ride  abroad , 

May  I  be  there  to  see! 

•" Au Toleur.l  —  '* P^agers.  —  "  De  benfeit, ha^U=  thoughts 
-  »8De  getocnnen ,  gagn6. 
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The  following  parallel  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  respecti 
supplicatory  address  to  Achilles  has  in  ail  ages  been  greatly  a 
two  consummate  masters  of  English  verse.  We  have  no  hesitati 

POPE. 

4  c<  Ah !  think ,  thou  favour'd  of  the  powers  divine ! 
Think  of  thy  father's  age ,  and  pity  mine ! 

In  me ,  that  father's  reverend  image  trace , 
Those  silver  hairs ,  that  venerable  face ; 

5  His  trembling  limbs ,  his  helpless  person ,  see ! 
In  all  my  ecpial ,  but  in  misery ! 

Yet  now ,  perhaps ,  some  turn  of  human  fate 

Expels  him  helpless  from  his  peaceful  state ; 

Think ,  from  some  powerful  foe  thou  see'st  him  fly , 
iO  And  beg  protection  with  a  feeble  cry. 

Yet  still  one  comfort  in  his  soul  may  rise ; 

He  hears  his  son  still  lives  to  glad  his  eyes ; 

And ,  hearing ,  still  may  hope  a  better  day 

May  send  him  thee,  to  chase  that  foe  away. 
15  No  comfort  to  my  griefs ,  no  hopes  remain ; 

The  best,  the  bravest  of  my  sons  are  slain ! 

Yet  what  a  race !  ere  Greece  to  Ilion  came , 

The  pledge  of  many  a  lov'd  and  loving  dame ! 

Nineteen  one  mother  bore.  —  Dead ,  all  are  dead ! 
20  How  oft ,  alas !  has  wretched  Priam  bled ! 
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nerits  of  the  versions  of  the  Iliad  by  Pope  and  Cowper.  Priam's 
mired,  and  has,  we  may  suppose ,  called  forth  the  skill  of  these 
in  awarding  the  palm  to  Cowper. 

COWWER. 

4      «  Think,  0  Achilles,  semblance  of  the  Gods! 
On  thy  own  father  full  of  days  like  me^ 
And  tremUing  on  the  gloomy  verge  of  life. 
Some  neighbour  chief,  it  may  be,  even  now 

b  Oppresses  him,  and  there  is  none  at  hand. 
No  friend  to  succour  him  in  his  distress. 
Tet  doubtless ,  hearing  that  Achilles  lives, 
He  still  r^oices,  hoping,  day  by  day, 
That  one  day  he  shall  see  the  &ce  again 

40  Of  his  own  son ,  firom  distant  Troy  retum'd. 
But  me  no  comfort  cheers ,  whose  bravest  sons , 
So  late  the  fiow'r  of  Ilium,  all  are  slain. 
When  Greece  came  hither ,  I  had  fifty  sons ; 
Nineteen  were  children  of  one  bed ;  the  rest 

45  Bom  of  my  concubines.  A  numerous  house ! 

'    But  fiery  Mars  hath  thinn'd  it.  One  I  had, 
One  more  than  aU  my  sons  the  strength  of  Troy , 
Whom  standing  for  his  country  thou  hast  slain ,  — 
Hector.  —  His  body  to  redeem  I  come 

20  Into  Achaia's  fleet ,  and  bring  myself 
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Still  one  was  left ,  their  loss  to  recompense , 

His  father's  hope ,  his  country's  last  defence. 

Him  too  thy  rage  has  slain  I  beneath  thy  steel 

Unhappy,  in  his  country's  cause  he  fell ! 
25      For  him ,  thro'  hostile  camps  I  bent  my  way ; 

For  him,  thus  prostrate  at  thy  feet  I  lay ; 

Large  gifts  proportion'd  to  thy  wrath  I  bear ; 

0  hear  the  wretch'd  and  the  Gods  revere! 
Think  of  thy  father ,  and  this  face  behold ! 
30  See  him  in  me  as  helpless  and  as  old ! 

Though  not  so  wretched ;  there  he  yields  to  me , 

The  first  of  men  in  sovereign  misery. 

Thus  forced  to  kneel ,  thus  grovelling  to  embrace 

The  scourge  and  ruin  of  my  realm  and  race; 
35  Suppliant  my  children's  murderer  to  implore 

And  kiss  those  hands  yet  reeking  with  their  gore !  » 

Some  notion  of  the  fidelity  of  each  of  these  versions  may 

« Remember,  O  godlike  Achilles!  your  father  full  of  ye 
«  neighbours  around  oppress  him ,  nor  is  there  any  protector 
«  you  are  alive ,  and  every  day  he  hopes  to  see  his  dear  i 
«  bravest  sons  in  Troy,  declare  that  none  of  them  are  left.  Fi 
«  from  one  womb ;  the  rest  my  women  bare  me  in  my  palac 
«  was  left  me,  who  defended  the  city  and  my  children,  my  Hect 
c<  fatherland;  for  his  sake  I  now  come  to  the  ships  of  the  Greekf 
«  reverence  the  Gods,  and,  remembering  your  father,  pity  me 
«  did,  to  press  to  my  mouth  the  hand  of  the  slayerof  my  childrei 
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Ransom  inestimable  to  thy  tent. 
0  fear  the  Gods !  and  for  remembrance  sake 
Of  thy  own  sire,  Achilles,  pity  me 
More  hapless  still ,  who  bear  what,  save  myself, 
25  None  ev«r  bore ,  thus  lifting  to  my  lips 

Hands  dyed  so  deep  with  slaughter  of  my  sons.  » 


fonned  from  the  following  verbal  translation  from  the  GredL : 

Ifl^e  me ,  on  the  calamitous  threshold  of  old  age.  Perhaps  too  his 
ward  off  the  evil ;  but  surely  even  he  rejoices  in  his  breast ,  hearing 
returning  from  Troy.  But  I,  most  wretched,  after  having  bred  the 
were  mine ,  when  the  ships  of  the  Greeks  arrived :  nineteen  I  had 
IMreful  Mars  loosened  the  knees  of  most  of  them.  He  who  alone 
—  him  you  slew  this  morning,  while  he  was  fighting  for  his 
i^eem  him  from  you,  and  I  bring  immense  ransoms.  Achilles! 
woe-worn ,  for  I  have  endured  what  no  earth-bom  mortal  ever 
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Pope  has  made  use  of  the  heroic  couplel,  Cowper  of 
blank  verse.  They  were  both  equally  skilful  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  metre  they  severally  use.  A  mere  perusal  is 
sufficient  to  judge  of  the  liberties  Pope  takes  with  his 
subject :  it  has  been  said  that  he  has  not  made  more  than 
three  or  four  mistakes  in  the  sense  through  the  whole 
Iliad;  it  appears  evident  he  has  made  many  additions  to 
the  sense.  In  this  short  fragment.  Pope  will  be  found 
to  have  employed  290  words  in  36  lines,  Cowper  SN^ 
words  in  SS  lines ;  the  original  Greek  contains  ik6 
words  in  24  lines. 
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In  reading  the  poems  of  Grabbe,  we  experience  two 
opposite  feeling,  that  of  admiration  at  his  power  of 
description,  and  that  of  aversion  to  the  pessimist  views 
with  which  he  sedulously  studied  and  diligently  por- 
trayed human  nature.  To  the  profession  for  which  he 
was  brought  up ,  that  of  a  sin^eon ,  and  in  which  he  did 
not  succeed,  may  be  partly  attributed  that  blighting 
doctrine  bonceming  the  universal  selfishness  of  man, 
which  is  preached  in  every  line  he  has  written.  These 
tenets  were  nothing  new;  Rochefoucault  had  spread 
them  ainroad  long  before ;  but  for  a  poet,  and  he  a  man 
of  talent ,  to  make  them  the  sole  guides  of  his  inspir- 
ation vras  almost  unprecedented.  There  is  selfishness 
^ou^,  without  its  being  necessary  to  exaggerate  it; 
and  thanks  for  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  generosity 
and  self-denial  are  not  so  rare  as  to  oblige  us  to  sub- 
scribe, «  approved,  » to  the  cheeriess  and  frosty  etchings 
of  Grabbe.  Another  peculiarity  of  his  genius,  was  his 
liking  to  dwell  on  the  miseries  of  the  poor.  It  was  to 
.  the  rustics  he  first  directed  his  attention. 
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\y  He  seems  to  have  risen  with  disgust  from  the  insipid 
*''''^Vx)mpositions  of  Shenstone  and  to  have  sworn  to  wage 
warfare  with  his  Damons  and  his  Delias,  and,  in  the 
ardour  of  his  zeal ,  to  have  stript  them  of  every  shred  of 
humanity,  and  to  have  left  them  merely  the  physical  ca- 
pabilities and  hardly  the  enjoyments  of  the  brute.  It 
was  allowable  for  Crabbe  to  appeal  to  nature  or  truth, 
against  the  ridiculous  creations  of  Shenstone,;  we  agree 
with  him  that  true  poetry  is  to  be  found  in  reality ,  that 
is  in  a  faithful  picture  of  nature;  but  mind,  we  say  a 
foithful  picture ,  not  a  distorted  one  of  an  opposite  order 
from  that  he  wished  to  explode.  For  a  reformer,  as 
Crabbe  first  gave  himself,  it  is  an  unpardonable  fault  of 
judgment  to  have  abandoned  the  ideal  world  of  cheer- 
fulness and  benevolence  for  an  ideal  one  of  misery  and 
selfishness. 

Our  far-famed  novelist,  Dickens,  has  given  us  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  poor;  but  Dickens  believes  in 
the  good  germs  to  be  found  in  the  heart  of  man;  and  in 
the  truthfulness  of  his  creations,  in  the  full  account  of 
suffering  and  enjoyment,  which  are  more  or  less  the 
lot  of  us  all,  of  generous  devotedness  so  interesting 
among  the  poor,  lies  the  attaching  beauty  and  the  moral 
influence  of  these  compositions.  We  think ,  there  is  no 
subject  not  capable  of  schooling  the  heart,  if  the  whole 
truth  be  told  concerning  it.  If  the  remorses  oC  conscience 
and  the  tormenting  plague-spot  of  the  heart  be  disclosed, 
though  the  guilty  gain  a  throne  like  Macbeth ,  who  would 
envy  that  glory  and  success?  But  the  great  Master  alone 
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can  thm  come  at  the  workings  of  the  heart  and  descry 
all  its  greatness  and  its  weakness. 

Poets  of  a  lower  order  can  take  only  a  one-sided  view 
of  things  and  represent  them  according  to  their  individ- 
ual temperament.  Such  was  Grabbe  :  as  a  descriptive 
poet  he  is  remarkable ,  when  he  describes  a  landscape 
or  gives  a  tableau  de  genre. 

£ven  then  he  seems  to  avoid  what  is  refined,  and, 
like  a  Flemish  paints,  to  ddight  in  depicting  the  vulgar 
se^es  of  life. 

Crabbe  dwelt  much  on  the  unalleviated  miseries  of 
poverty.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  poor  are  not 
less  favoured  than  the  rich,  nor  do  we  deny  the  sweets 
of  independence ,  that  nurse  of  dignity  in  man ;  but  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  sentiments  of  those  who ,  from  pen- 
ury, have  grown  rich,  and  if  we  may  be  guided  by 
the  ascertained  nature  of  our  wishes ,  we  shall  be  led  to 
suppose  that  the  sum  of  real  happiness  portioned  out  to 
these  two  classes,  is  not  so  widely  different  as  is  gene- 
rally supposed.  To  judge  of  the  happiness  of  human 
beings  merely  by  externals ,  is  an  error  which  a  short 
acquaintance  with  the  world  soon  corrects ;  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  estimate  the  happiness  of  which  any  man's  heart 
is  capable. 

Grabbe  was  bom  at  Aldborough,  in  Suffolk,  in  the 
year  475J4.  He  first  studied  surgery,  and  not  succeeding 
in  finding  a  practice ,  he  directed  his  studies  to  the  ta- 
king of  Holyl  Orders.  In  4783,  he  wrote  The  Village 
and  obtained  thereby  a  preferment  in  the  church ;  during 
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ihe  twenty-seven  subsequent  years ,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  duties  of  his  parish,  and  was  ahnost  foi^otten  by 
the  public ,  when  he  re-appeared  in  1807 ,  as  the  author 
of  the  Parish  Register^  which  was  surpassed  in  1810 
by  the  Borough.  His  predominant  character,  as  we 
have  portrayed  it,  is  observable  in  this  poem,  not  without 
some  exquisite  touches  of  sentiment.  In  the  Tales  of 
the  HaU  (1819),  Crabbe  has  shown  more  tenderness 
and  more  indulgenceto  the  weaknesses  of  the  heart.  CraU^e 
was  a  man  of  peacefiil  habits  and  benevolent  feelings.  He. 
died,  8th.  February,  1858,  in  the  78th.  year  of  his 
age,  at  his  rectory  of  Trowbridge ,  Wilts. 
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Book  I. 


The  Village  life ,  and  eyery  care  that  reigns 
O'er  youthful  peasants  and  declining  '  swains  *, 
What  labour  yields  ^,  and  what,  that  labour  past. 
Age ,  in  its  hour  of  languor,  finds  at  last. 
What  form  the  real  picture  of  the  poor^ 
Demand  a  song  :  —  the  Muse  can  give  no  more. 

Fled  are  those  times,  when,  in  harmonious  strains*, 
The  rustic  poet  prais'd  his  native  plains  : 
No  shepherds  now,  m  smooth  alternate  verse, 
Their  country's  beauty  or  their  nymph's  •  rehearse ' ; 
Yet  still  for  these  we  frame  *  the  tender  strain ; 
Still  in  our  lays  ^  fond  Ck)rydons  complain. 
And  shepherd's  boys  their  amorous  pains  reveal , 
The  only  pains,  alast  they  never  fed. 

On  Mincio's  *®  banks ,  in  Caesar's  bounteous  reign , 
If  Tityrus  found  the  golden  age  again , 

*  SDa«  SDotf.  —  •  Vieillissant ,  alt  toetben.  —  '  Po^tique,  pour 
peasants,  —  * Foaniit ,  eintr&gt.  —  '  Des  vers,  ®efang;  mot 
po^que.  —  •  Celle  de  leur  nymphe.  —  ^  R^p<§ter ,  l^etfagen.  — 
•  Former ,  Bilben.  —  •  Chanson ,  ©efong.  —  *•  Virgile  naquit  sot 
les  bords  de  cette  riviere,  pr^  de  Mantoue,  70  ans  avant  Christ. 
Crabbe  fait  id  aUusion  aux  Bacoliques  et  aux  Gtergiques  du 
poete  latin. 
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Must  sleepy  bards  the  flattering  dream  prolong , 
Mechanic  echoes  of  the  Mantuan  song? 
From  truth  and  nature  shall  we  Widely  stray , 
Where  Virgil,  not  where  fancy  leads  the  way? 

Yes !  thus  the  Muses  sing  of  happy  swains , 
Because  the  Muses  never  knew  their  pains  : 
They  boast  their  peasants'  pipes  ** ;  but  peasants  now 
Resign  their  pipes  and  plod  **  behind  the  plough  "; 
And  few ,  amid  the  rural  tribe  ** ,  have  time 
To  number  syllables  and  play  with  rhyme. 
Save  honest  Duck  ^^^  what  son  of  verse  could  share 
The  poet's  rapture  and  the  peasant's  care? 
Or  the  great  labours  of  the  field  degrade , 
With  the  new  peril  of  a  poorer  trade? 

From  this  chief  cause  these  idle  praises  spring , 
That  themes  so  easy  few  forbear  to  sing ; 
For  no  deep  thought  the  trifling  subjects  ask  : 
To  sing  of  shepherds  is  an  easy  task. 
The  happy  youth  assumes  the  common  strain , 
A  nymph  his  mistress ,  and  himself  a  swain ; 
With  no  sad  scenes  he  clouds  *^  his  tuneful  *''  prayer : 
But  all ,  to  look  like  her,  is  painted  fair. 

I  grant  indeed  that  fields  and  flocks  *^  have  charms 
For  him  that  grazes  *^  or  for  him  that  farms; 

**  Chalumeau,  "Pitten^feife.  —  *"  S'ext6nuer,  ffd^  afmatttn. 
—  *»Chamie ,  ^Vi%.  —  "La  gent ,  95oI!.  —  "  Le  po^te  Duck 
Alt  d*abord  simple  laboureur ;  il  obtint  la  faveur  de  la  reine  Ca- 
roline ,  femme  de  Georges  II ;  elle  lui  procura  un  presbyt^re , 


S^iel^mei^et  m\>  bet  3)en>ad^ter. 
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But  when ,  amid  such  pleasing  scenes ,  I  trace 
The  poor  laborious  natives  of  the  place , 
And  see  the  mid-day  sun ,  with  fervid  ray, 
On  their  bare  h^ads  and  devry  temples ^  play; 
While  some ,  with  feebler  heads  and  fainter  hearts , 
Deplore  their  fortune ,  yet  sustain  their  parts  ** ; 
Then  shall  I  dare  these  real  ills  to  hide 
In  tinsel  trappings  ^^  of  poetic  pride? 

No ;  cast  by  fortune  on  a  frovniing  *  coast. 
Which  neither  groves ,  nor  happy  valleys  boast ; 
Where  other  cares  than  those  the  Muse  relates , 
And  other  shepherds  dwell  with  other  mates  ** ; 
By  such  examples  taught ,  I  paint  the  cot  '^ 
As  truth  will  paint  it ,  and  as  bards  will  not. 
Nor  you,  ye  poor ,  of  lettered  scorn  complain ; 
To  you  the  smoothest  song  is  smooth  in  vain ; 
O'ercome  by  labour  and  bow'd  *^  down  by  time , 
Feel  you  the  barren  *'  flattery  of  a  rhyme? 

Can  poets  soothe  you ,  when  you  pine  *®  for  bread , 
By  winding  *®  myrtles  round  your  ruin'd  shed '®? 
Can  their  light  tales  your  weighty  griefs  o'erpower 
Or  glad  ^  with  airy  mirth  the  toilsome  hour? 

Lo !  where  the  heath,  with  withering  brake  "  grown  o*er. 
Lends  the  light  turf  that  warms  the  neighbouring  poor; 

•^Tempes  humides  par  la  sueur,  feuci^te  (S<i^(&fe.  —  **R6les, 
dUlit.  —  *'Parure  etincelante ,  au^qeftattetet  $u^.  —  *'Mena- 
9ant ,  brol^etib.  —  **  Compagne ,  ©efai^tttnn.  —  **  La  cabane,  We 
^fittc.  —  ««Coupbe,  gcBeiigt.  —  "Sterile,  mftn^thax.  —  *«Lan- 
guir ,  f<i^ma^teti.  —  '*En  tressant ,  butd^  ba«  fed^tett.  —  ^  Han- 
gar ,  ^tUe.  —  '*  l^gayer ,  ttfjtitttn.  —  '*  Foug^re ,  gamfraut. 
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From  thence  a  length  of  burning  sand  appears , 

Where  the  thm  harvest  '*  waves  its  withered  ears  **. 

Rank  weeds^,  that  every  art  and  care  defy, 

Reign  o'er  the  land  and  rob  the  blighted  rye  ^  ; 

There  thistles  '^  stretch  their  prickly  arms  afar , 

And  to^the  ragged  infant  threaten  war ; 

There  poppies  *® ,  nodding ,  mock  the  hope  of  toil ; 

There  the  blue  bugloss  '^  paints  the  sterile  soil ; 

Hardy  *®  and  high ,  above  the  slender  sheaf** , 

The  slimy  mallow  **  waves  her  silky  leaf; 

0*er  the  young  shoot  **,  the  charlock  **  throws  a  shade , 

And  clasping  tares  *^  cling  round  the  sickly  blade  *^ ; 

With  mingled  tmts  the  rocky  coasts  abound, 

And  a  sad  splendour  vainly  shines  around. 

So  looks  the  nymph  whom  wretched  arts  adorn, 

Betray'd  by  man ,  then  left  for  man  to  scorn ; 

Whose  cheek  in  vain  assumes  the  mimic  rose , 

While  her  sad  eyes  the  troubled  breast  disclose ; 

Whose  outward  splendour  is  but  folly's  dress. 

Exposing  most ,  when  most  it  gilds  distress. 

Here  joyless  roam  a  wild  amphibious  race , 
With  sullen  *'  woe  display'd  in  every  face ; 
Who ,  far  from  civil  arts  and  social  fly , 
And  scowl  *®  at  strangers  with  suspicious  eye. 

"Moisson,  dtnte.  —  »  ^pis  flitris,  \>vttx>ttHt  Ste^te.  —  "^Mau- 
vaise  herbe ,  Unfraut.  —  ^  Seigle  nieUe ,  mii  Sfttf^ltf^au  toerbot^ 
benet  dtcQqtn.  —  *'  Chardon ,  5)ijiet.  —  »*  Pavots ,  bet  SWol^n.  — 
'•Buglose,  £)<i^fenjun9e.  —  *®Robuste,  ftiftlg.  —  *»Gerbe, 
©arbc.  —  "Mauve  glaireuse,  fd^Wmiqe  3Wat»e.  —  *'Rejeton, 
©pt&fFe.  —  **S6nev6 ,  Sclbfcnf.  —  "ivraie,  %xt^pt.  —  '^Br\n, 
©raei^&lnKi^en.  —  *'  Boumi ,  uxMtfii^.  —  "  Regarder  d'un 
air  effarouche,  mftrrid^  anfe^en. 
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Here  too ,  the  lawless  merchant  ^*  of  the  main 
Draws  from  his  plou^  th' intoxicated  swain; 
Want  only  claim'd  the  labour  of  the  day, 
But  vice  now  steals  his  nightly  rest  away. 

Where  are  the  swains,  who ,  daily  labour  done , 
With  rural  games  played  down  ^  the  setting  sun ; 
Who  struck  with  matchless  force  the  bounding  ball  ^*, 
Or  made  the  ponderous  quoit  ^  obliquely  fell ; 
While  some  huge  Ajax ,  terrible  and  strong, 
Engag'd  some  artful  stripling  **  of  the  throng, 
And  fell  beneath,  foil'd  **,  while  far  around 
Hoarse  triumph  rose,  and  rocks  retum'd  the  sound? 
Where  now  are  these?  Beneath  yon  cliff  they  *'  stand , 
To  show  the  freighted  pinnace  *^  where  to  land , 
To  load  the  ready  steed  *'  with  guilty  haste , 
To  fly  in  terror  o'er  the  pathless  waste  **, 
Or  when  detected ,  in  their  straggling  **'  course , 
To  foil  ^  their  foes  by  cunning  or  by  force ; 
Or  yielding  part  (which  equal  knaves •*  demand) , 
To  gain  a  lawless  passport  through  the  land. 

Here ,  wand'ring  long ,  amid  these  frowning  fields , 
I  sought  the  simple  life  that  nature  yields ; 

••Contrebandiers,  ©ci^mugglct.  —  '"^Ontjou^  jttsqu'an  cou- 
cher  du  soleil.  —  **  La  baUe ;  allusion  k  un  jeu  ti^s-connu  en 
Angleterre ,  le  cricket.  —  "Le  palet ,  SG&urffd^cibe.  —  "Jouven- 
ceau,  aUngling.  —  ''^Vaincu,  niebetgctoorfen.  —  '"Contreban- 
diers ,  ^^mugglet.  —  *^  La  pinasse  charge ,  ^.  Befraci^tet.  — 
"  Cheval ,  $fctb.  -  »» Solitude ,  SBiifle.  —  «» Qui  s'^cartc,  urn-- 
l^crWtoeifenfe.  —  **^  Donner  le  change ,  irre  ffil^ten.  —  «*  Coquin, 
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Rapine,  and  wrong,  and  fear  usurped  her  place, 
And  a  bold,  artful,  surly,  savage  race, 
Who  only  skilFd  to  take  the  finny  tribe  **, 
The  yearly  dinner  or  septennial  ^^  bribe  ^, 
Wait  on  the  shore ,  and ,  as  the  waves  run  high , 
On  the  tost  vessel  bend  their  eager  eye , 
Which  to  their  coast  directs  its  venturous  way , 
Theirs,  or  the  ocean's  miserable  prey*^. 

As  on  their  neighbouring  beach**  yon  swallows  stand, 
And  wait  for  favouring  winds  to  leave  the  land ; 
While  still  for  flight  the  ready  wing  is  spread  : 
So  waited  I  the  favouring  hour  and  fled,  — 
Fled  from  these  shores  where  guilt  and  famine  reign. 
And  cried  :  Ah !  helpless  Ihey  who  still  remain ; 
Who  still  remain  to  hear  the  ocean  roar. 
Whose  greedy  waves  devour  the  lessening  *'  shore , 
Till  some  fierce  tide,  with  more  imperious  sway, 
Sweeps  the  low  hut  and  all  it  holds  away; 
When  the  sad  tenant  weeps  from  door  to  door 
And  begs  a  poor  protection  fh)m  the  poor! 

But  these  are  scenes  where  nature's  niggard  *®  hand 
Gave  a  spare  portion  to  the  famish'd  land ; 

•*  La  gent  k  nageoires,  Bcfl[o|ltc«  SSoK. •*  Les  membres 

du  parlement  sent  ^lus  pour  sept  ans.  —  ^  Argent  pour  oor- 
rompre  les  61ecteurs,  S^cfte^wng^gelb.  —  •*  Allusion  aux  in- 
fames  wreckers  qui ,  sur  les  c6tes  de  la  Bretagne  et  de  Cor- 
nouailles,  font  faire  naufrage  aux  na^ires  par  de  faux  si^naux 
et  les.piUent  ensuite.  —  '^Rivage,  Ufer.  —  *'Qui  se  diminue, 
S(i&  »crm(nbcni.  Get  envahissement  de  la  mer  se  voit  sur  les  c6tes 
de  Kent.  —  •*  Avare. 
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Hers  is  the  foult,  if  here  mankind  complain 

Of  firuitless  toil  and  hbour  spent  in  vain ; 

But  yet  in  other  scenes  more  fair  in  view, 

Where  plenty  smiles,  —  alasl  she  smiles  for  few  I 

And  those  who  taste  not,  yet  behdd  hor  store ^', 

Are  as  the  slaves  that  dig  the  golden  ore  : 

The  wealth  around  them  makes  them  doubly  poor. 

Or  will  you  deem  them  amply  paid  in  health. 
Labour's  fair  child,  that  languishes  with  wealth? 
Go  then!  and  see  them  rising  with  the  son. 
Through  a  long  course  of  daily  toil  ''•  to  run ; 
See  them  beneath  the  dog-star's ''^  raging  heat , 
When  the  knees  tremble  and  the  temples  ^*  beat ; 
Behold  them,  leaning  on  their  scythes^',  look  o'er 
The  labour  past ,  and  toils  to  come  expkM^ ; 
See  them  allemate  suns  and  showers^  engage , 
And  hoard  up  aches  and  anguish  for  their  9^ ; 
Through  fens  ^*  and  marshy  moors  their  steps  pursue  > 
When  their  wmm  pores  imbibe  the  evening  dew ; 
Then  own  that  labour  may  as  fatal  be 
To  these  thy  slaves ,  as  thine  excess  to  Aee. 

Amid  this  tribe  too  oft  a  manly  pride 
Strives  in  strong  toil  the  fainting  heart  to  hide. 
There  may  you  see  the  youth  of  slender  frame  ^* 
Contend  with  weakness ,  weariness  and  shame ; 

••Provision,  SSottatl^.  —  '•Travail  p^ible.  —  '^Canicule, 
^ttHbdftem.  —  '•Tempefe,  (Sd^ttfe.  —  "La  faux,  ©fd^eC.  — 
'*ODd^ ,  ^(^cmet.  —  '*Marais ,  bet  ^umpf,  *-  '•Taille  svelte , 
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Yet,  urg'd  along,  and  proudly  loth''^  to  yield, 
He  strives  to  join  his  Mows  of  the  field. 
Till  long  contending  natare  droops  at  last ; 
Declining  health  rejects  his  poor  repast ; 
His  cheerless^®  spouse  the  comijig  danger  sees , 
And  mutual  murmurs  urge  the  slow  disease. 

Yet  grant  them  health,  'tis  not  for  us  to  tell , 
Though  the  head  droops  not ,  that  the  heart  is  well. 
Or  will  you  praise  that  homely  healthy  fare  ^, 
Plenteous  and  plain,  that  happy  peasants  share?  > 
Oh !  trifle***  not  with  wants  you  cannot  feel , 
Nor  mock  the  misery  of  a  stmted**  meal : 
Homely  not  wholesome ,  plain  not  plenteous ,  such 
As  you  who  praise  would  never  deign  to  touch. 
Ye,  gentle  souls,  who  dream  of  rural  ease. 
Whom  the  smooth  stream  and  smoother  sonnet  please , 
Go!  if  the  peaceful  cot  your  praises  share, 
Go ,  look  within ,  and  ask  if  peace  be  there ; 
If  peace  be  his ,  —  that  drooping  weary  sire ; 
Or  theirs,  that  offspring*'  round  that  feeble  fire; 
Or  hers ,  that  matron  pale ,  whose  trembling  hand 
Turns  on  the  wretched  hearth  th*  expiring  brand**. 

Nor  yet  can  time  itself  obtain  for  these 
Life's  latest  comforts ,  due  .respect ,  and  ease ; 
For  yonder  see  that  hoary  *^  swain,  whose  age 
Can  with  no  cares  except  his  pvni  engage ; 

'■'A  regret,  ungem.  —  '®Melancolique,  frettbenlod. — "Ch^ie, 
^^)effe.  —  »<'Se  jouer,  Wetjen.  —  "Limite,  bcfd^t&ttft.  —  "Be- 
jeton,  descendants,  ^lad^fommen.  —  "Tison.  —  "Acheveux 
gpis,9ratt. 
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Who,  propt  on  that  rude  staff,  looks  up  to  see 
The  bare  arms  broken  from  the  withering  tree , 
On  which ,  a  boy ,  he  climb'd  the  loftiest  bough , 
Then  his  first  joy ,  but  his  sad  emblem  now. 
He  once  was  chief  in  all  the  rustic  trade; 
His  steady  hand  the  straightest  furrow*'  made ; 
Full  many  *^  a  prize  he  won ,  and  still  is  proud 
To  find  the  triumphs  of  his  youth  allow'd®' ; 
A  transient  pleasure  sparkles  in  his  eyes ; 
He  hears  and  smiles ,  then  thinks  again  and  sighs  : 
For  now  he  journeys  to  his  grave  in  pain ; 
The  rich  disdain  him ;  nay,  the  poor  disdain. 
Alternate  masters  now  their  slave  command , 
Urge  the  weak  efforts  of  his  feeble  hand , 
And ,  when  his  age  attempts  its  task  in  vain , 
With  ruthless  taunts**,  of  lazy  poor  complain. 

Oft  may  you  see  him ,  when  he  tends**  the  sheep , 
His  winter  charge,  beneath  the  hillock*®  weep; 
Oft  hear  him  murmur  to  the  winds  that  blow 
O'er  his  white  locks ,  and  bury  them  in  snow , 
When,  rous'd  by  rage  and  muttering  in  the  mom, 
He  mends  the  broken  hedge  with  icy  thorn  :  — 

<c  Why  do  I  live ,  when  I  desire  to  be 
At  once  from  life  and  life's  long  labour  free? 
Like  leaves  in  spring ,  the  young  are  blown  away 
Without  the  sorrows  of  a  slow  decay; 

■'Sillon ,  gwt(i&e.  —  "Po^t.,  pour  very  many.  —  "Recoimu, 
anetfonnt.  —  "  Raillerie  cruelle,  gtcmfome^  ©d^m&ljett.  —  "  Gar- 
der,  betoad^en.  —  •"Colline,  ^figet. 
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I ,  like  yon  wither'd  leaf,  remain  behind , 
Nipp'd^*  by  the  frost  and  shivering  in  the  wind ; 
There  it  abides  till  younger  buds  come  on. 
As  I ,  now  all  my  fellow  swains  are  gone ; 
Then ,  from  the  rising  generation  thrust 
It  falls ,  like  me ,  unnotic'd  to  the  dust. 
These  fruitful  fields,  these  numerous  flocks  I  see 
Are  other's  gain ,  but  killing  cares  to  me ; 
To  me ,  the  children  of  my  youth ,  are  lords 
Cool  in  their  looks ,  but  hasty  in  their  words  : 
Wants  of  their  own  demand  their  care ;  and  who 
Feels  his  own  wants ,  and  succours  others  too? 
A  lonely ,  wretched  man,  in  pain  I  go ; 
None  need  my  help  and  none  relieve  my  woe ; 
Then  let  my  bones  beneath  the  turf  be  laid. 
And  men  forget  the  wretch  they  would  not  aid.  » 

Tlius  groan  the  old ,  till  by  disease  opprest , 
They  taste  a  final  woe,  and  then  they  rest. 

Theirs  is  yon  house  ^,  that  holds  the  parish  poor^^. 
Whose  walls  of  mud  scarce  bear  the  broken  door ; 
There  where  the  putrid  vapours,  flagpig^,  play, 
And  the  dull  wheeP^  hums  dolefid  through  the  day; 
There  children  dwell  who  know  no  parent's  care; 
Parents  who  know  no  children's  love  dwell  there ; 
Heartrbroken  matrons  on  their  joyless  bed ; 
Forsaken  wives ,  and  mothers  never  wed ; 

•^Pince,  ^efloc^en.  —  ®'L'hospice  des  pauvres.  —  **Pauvres 
de  la  paroisse,  jur  $farrc  gel^crfgc  5trmeti.  —  '^Qui  s'abattent, 
erfc^laffen.  —  *'Rouel,  @p{nnrab. 
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Dejected  widows,  with  unheeded  tears, 

And  crippled ^^  age,  with  more  than  childhood  fears; 

The  lame ,  the  blind ,  and ,  far  the  happiest  they ! 

The  moping^^  idiot,  and  the  mad-man  gay. 

Here  too ,  the  sick  their  final  doom  receive , 

Here  brought ,  amid  the  scenes  of  grief,  to  grieve , 

Where  the  loud  groans  from  some  sad  chamber  How , 

Mixt  with  the  clamours  of  the  crowd  below ; 

Here  sorrowing,  they  each  kindred ®®  sorrow  scan, 

And  the  cold  charities  of  man  to  man  : 

Whose  laws  indeed  for  ruin'd  age  provide , 

And  strong  compulsion  plucks '*  the  scrap  *^  from  pride ; 

But  still  that  scrap  is  brought  with  many  a  sigh , 

And  pride  embitters  what  it  can't  deny. 

Say  ye,  opprest  by  some  fantastic  woes, 
Some  jarring*^  nerve  that  baffles*®*  your  repose, 
Who  press  the  dovmy  *^  couch ,  while  slaves  advance 
With  timid  eye  to  read  the  distant  glance ; 
Who  with  sad  prayers  the  weary  doctor  tease, 
To  name  the  nameless  ever-new  disease ; 
Who  with  mock  patience  dire  complaints  endure , 
Which  real  pain  and  that  alone  can  cure ; 
How  would  ye  bear  in  real  pain  to  he, 
Despis'd ,  n^ected ,  left  alone  to  die  ? 
How  would  ye  bear  to  draw  your  latest  breath. 
Where  all  that's  wretched  paves  the  way  for  death? 

••Estropi6,  getai^mt.  —  "H6b6te,  bumtn^tt&umenb.  —  "Pa- 
rent6,  ijcttoanbt.  —  "Arracher,  ahp^Mtn.—  ^""Morceau,  S5lf? 
^tn,—  "^D^pang^,  jettiittet.  —  *«»D6concerter,  floren.  — 
'®'Mou,  cotonneux,  tooUig. 
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Such  is  that  room,  which  oae  rude  beam*^  divides, 
And  naked  rafters  ^^^  form  the  sloping^  sides ; 
Where  the  vile  bands  that  bind  Ae  thatch  ^^  are  seen ,    - 
And  lath  and  mud  are  all  that  lie  between ; 
Save  one  dull  pane*®',  that,  coarsely  patch'd,  gives  way 
To  the  rude  tempest ,  yet  excludes  the  day ; 
Here ,  on  a  matted  flock  *®®,  with  dust  o'er-spread , 
The  drooping  wretch  reclmes  his  languid  head ; 
For  hun  no  hand  the  cordial  cup  applies , 
Or  wipes  the  tear  that  stagnates*®^  in  his  eyes ; 
No  friends  with  soft  discourse  his  pain  beguile**®, 
Or  promise  hope  tOl  sickness  wears  a  smile. 

But  soon  a  loud  and  hasty  summons  calls , 
Shakes  the  thin  roof  and  echoes  round  the  walls ; 
Anon***  a  figure  enters ,  quaintly***  neat. 
All  pride  and  business ,  bustle**^  and  conceit ; 
With  looks  unalter'd  by  these  scenes  of  woe , 
With  speed  that ,  entering,  speaks  his  haste  to  go , 
He  bids  the  gazing  throng  around  him  fly , 
And  carries  fate  and  physic  in  his  eye  : 
A  potent  quack***,  long  vers'd  in  human  ills. 
Who  first  insults  the  victim  whom  he  kills , 
Whose  murd'rous  hand  a  drowsy**'*  Bench **^  protect, 
And  whose  most  tender  mercy  is  n^lect. 

^"*  Poutre  ,  bcr  ©affen.  —  i»«  Soliveau  ,  Ducrbalfen.  — 
^••Chaume,  JDad&ftrol^.  —  ^•'Vitre,  ^6)tiht.  —  ^"'Matelas  de 
bourre-laine,  gtodenbeti.  —  "•Croupir,(liKfle^en.  —  "''Trom- 
per,  bettfigen.  —  "^Po6t.,  bientot,  bitb.  —  ^^•Avec  recherche, 
mit  Slniianb.  —  ^"Gasconnades,  Sl^iffd^neiberei.  —  "*  Charla- 
tan, Duodfalbet.  —  "*Endormi,  fd^l&frCg.  —  ""Gommissioii 
directrice  de  I'hospice ,  (Spitald»ertoa(tung. 
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Paid  by  the  parish  for  attendance  here , 
He  wears  contempt  upon  his  sapient  sneer  ^^^ ; 
In  haste  he  seeks  the  bed  where  misery  lies , 
Impatience  mark'd  in  his  averted  eyes ; 
And ,  some  habitual  queries ^^^  hurried  o'er, 
Without  reply  he  rushes  on  the  door. 
His  drooping  patient ,  long  inur'd  to  pain , 
And,  long  unheeded,  knows  remonstraHjee-Tain; 
He  ceases  now  the  feeble  help  to  crave**)* 
Of  man ,  and  silent  sinks  into  the  grave. 

But  ere  his  death  some  pious  doubts  arise , 
Some  simple  fears  which  «  bold  bad  »  men  desjHse; 
Fain  would  he  ask  the  parish  priest  to  prove 
His  title  certain  to  the  joys  above  : 
For  this  he  sends  the  murmuring  nurse****,  who  calls 
The  holy  stranger  to  these  dismal  walls. 
And ,  doth  not  he ,  the  pious  man ,  appear. 
He ,  «  passing  rich"*  with  forty  pounds  a  year***?  » 
Ah !  no ;  a  shepherd  of  a  different  stock***, 
And  far  unlike  him ,  feeds  this  little  flock ; 
A  jovial  youth,  who  thinks  his  sunday  task 
As  much  as  God  or  man  6an  fairly  ask ; 
The  rest  he  gives  to  loves  or  labours  light, 
To  fields***  the  momilag  and  to  feasts  the  night ; 

"'Regard  superbe,  S^lafctirum^jfeti.  —  "®Demandes,  gtageii. 

—  "•Demander  avec  instance,  ft^tn.  —  ^***La  garde,  $fl^ege? 
rftttt.  —  ^*^Qui  passait  pour  riche.  —  ^**Ce  vers  est  tir6  du 
beau  poeme  descriptif  de  Goldsmith ,  «  The  deserted  Village. » 

—  ^''Race,  ^tamm.  —  ^'^Lachasse,  Sfagi). 
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None  better  skOl'd  the  noisy  pack****  to  guide, 
To  urge  their  chase ,  to  cheer  them  or  to  chide ; 
A  sportsman  keen***,  he  shoots  through  half  the  day, 
And,  skill'd  at  whist,  devotes  the  night  to  play  : 
Then ,  while  such  honours  bloom  around  his  head , 
Shall  he  sit  sadly  by  the  sick-man's  bed , 
To  raise  the  hope  he  feels  not,  or  with  zeal 
To  combat  fears  that  e'en  the  pious  feel? 

Now  once  again  the  gloomy  scene  explore , 
Less  gloomy  now ;  the  bitter  hour  is  o'er : 
The  man  of  many  sorrows  sighs  no  more.  — 
Up  yonder  hill ,  behold  how  sadly  slow 
The  bier**'  moves,  winding**®  from  the  vale  below ; 
There  lie  the  happy  dead,  from  trouble  free , 
And  the  glad  parish  pays  the  frugal  fee**^. 
No  more ,  0  death !  tiiy  victim  starts  to  hear 
Churchwarden*'®  stem,  or  kingly  overseer*'* ; 
No  more  the  farmer  claims  his  humble  bow  : 
Thou  art  his  lord ,  the  best  of  tyrants  thou ! 

Now  to  the  church  behold  the  mourners*'*  come , 
Sedately  torpid  and  devoutly  dumb ; 
The  viUage-children  now  their  games  suspend , 
To  see  the  bier  that  bears  their  ancient  friend  : 
For  he  was  one  in  all  their  idle  sport , 
And  like  a  monarch  rul'd  their  little  court ; 

"*Meutede  chiens,  ^op)petf)m'ot,  —  "®Rus^  ,  ^^iau.  — 
"'Biere,  %o\>Uribaf^xt,  —  "•  Serpentant,  fi^  l^fnouftoinbcnb.  — 
"'Frais  d'enterrement ,  SegroBni^fofien.  —  "®  Marguillier, 
M^(i)tMotfit^tx.  —  ^"Infirmier,  <Bpiiaii>tmalkx.  —  "*Pleu- 
reur,  Sefbtrager. 
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Hie  pliant  bow  he  form'd ;  the  flyiQg  baU , 
The  bat ,  the  wicket**'  were  his  labours  all ; 
Him  now  they  follow  to  his  grave ,  and  stand , 
Silent ,  and  sad ,  and  gazing ,  hand  in  hand , 
While  bending  low ,  their  eager  eyes  explore 
The  mingled  relics  of  the  parish  poor ; 
The  bell  tolls  late ,  the  moping  *^  owl  flies  round , 
Fear  marks  the  flight  and  magnifies  tbe  sound ; 
The  busy  priest ,  detain'd  by  weightier  care , 
Defers  his  duty  till  the  day  of  prayer  : 
And  waiting  long,  the  crowd  retire  distrest 
To  think  a  poor-man's  bones  should  lie  upblest. 


TlieBoroiiSli^ 


«  Describe  the  Borough.  »  —  Though  our  idle  tribe* 
May  love  description,  can  we  so  describe, 
That  you  shall  fairly'  streets  and  buildings  trace , 
And  all  that  gives  distinction  to  a  place? 
This  cannot  be;  yet,  mov'd  by  your  request, 
A  part  I  paint;  —  let  fancy  form  the  rest. 

^''N'ont  pas  d'equivalent :  pieces  employes  dans  le  jeu  na^ 
tional  de  cricket.  —  "*Bourru,  mfirrifc^. 

^Yille  dont  la  municipality  a  le  droit  de  nommer  un  on  deux 
membres  du  parlement ,  ^urgffe^en.  —  '  La  gent  fain^ante , 
fauled  SSolf.  —  "Nettement,  Har. 
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Cities  and  towns,  the  various  haunts  of  men  , 
Require  the  pencil;  they  defy  the  pen. 
Gould  he*  who  sang  so  well  the  Grecian  fleet , 
So  well  have  sung  of  ally,  lane  or  street? 
Can  measur'd  lines  these  various  buildings  show , 
The  Town-Hall  Turning  or  the  I¥ospect-Row  ? 
Can  I  the  s^ts  of  wealth  and  want  explore, 
And  lengthen  out  my  lays  from  door  to  door? 

Then  let  thy  fancy  aid  me.  —  I  repair 
From  this  tall  mansion  of  our  last  year's  mayor , 
Till  we  the  outskirts^  of  the  Borough  reach , 
And  these  half  buried  buildings  next  the  beach , 
Where  hang,  at  open  doors,  the  net^  and  cork, 
While  squalid  sea-dames  mend  the  meshy'  work , 
Till  comes  the  hour,  when  fishing  through  the  tide 
The  weary  husband  throws  his  freight  aside  : 
A  living  mass,  which  now  demands  the  wife, 
Th'  alternate  labours  of  this  humble  life. 

Can  scenes  like  these  withdraw  thee  from  thy  wood. 
Thy  upland  forest,  or  thy  valley's  flood? 
Seek  then  thy  garden's  shrubby  bound ,  and  look, 
As  it  steals  by ,  upon  the  bordering  brook ; 
That  winding  streamlet ,  limpid ,  lingering,  slow , 
Where  the  reeds®  whisper  when  the  zephyrs  blow ; 
Where  in  the  midst ,  upon  her  throne  of  green , 
Sits  the  large  lily,  as  the  water's  queen , 

*  Hom^re,  dans  son  c616bre  TcardXoyog  rcjv  veoiv,  II»«  Chant 
del'lliade.  —  *Faubourgs,  Umgebungcn.  —  « Filet,  ^le^.  -- 
'Tress6,  Qt^xidt.  —  *  Roseau,  (Sc^ilf. 
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And  makes  the  current ,  forced  awhile  to  stay , 
Murmur  and  bubble  ^  as  it  shoots  away ; 
Draw  then  the  strongest  contrast  to  that  stream , 
And  our  broad  river  will  before  thee  seem. 

With  ceaseless  motion  comes  and  goes  the  tide  : 
Flowing  it  fills  the  channel  vast  and  wide ; 
Then  back  to  sea ,  with  strohg  majestic  sweep  ^^, 
It  rolls ,  in  ebb  yet  terrible  and  deep. 
Here  samphire-banks**  and  salt-w<j|t**  bound  the  flood ; 
There  stakes*^  and  sea-weeds  withei^ng  on  the  mud , 
And ,  higher  up ,  a  ridge  *^.of  all  things  base , 
Which  some  strong  tide  has  roU'd  upon  the  place. 

Thy  gentle  river  boasts  its  pigmy  boat 
Urg'd  on  by  pains ,  half  grounded*^,  half  afloat ; 
While  at  her  stem**  ai^  angler  takes  his  stand*', 
And  marks  the  fish  he  purposes  to  land , 
From  that  clear  space,  where ,  in  the  cheerful  ray 
Of  the  warm  sun ,  the  scaly  people*^  play. 

Far  other  craft*?  our  prouder  river  shows , 
Hoys^,  pinks**  and  sloops **,  brigs,  brigantines  and  snows**; 
Nor  angler  we  on  our  wide  stream  descry, 
But  one  poor  dredger**  where  his  oysters ***  lie  : 

'Bouillonner,  ftjtubeln.  —  ^•^lan,  S^S^toung.  —  "Banc  de 
crSte-marine ,  f&hrdt  »on  SWccrfcnt^cL  —  "Herbe  sal6e ,  ®alg? 
ftaut.  —  ^»Pieu,  ^fal^r.  —  **Bordure,  dt<m\>.  —  "Tirer  h 
terre,  ttiftig  rofen.  —  ^'Poupe,  ©tern.  —  ^'Se  place  debout. 

—  "  Gent  portant  ^cailles ,  les  poissons ,  f^uppiQii  95off .  — 
^•EmbarcalioDs,  gal^rjcug.  —  'H'aisseau  cotier,  Jtretffdftiitf. 

—  »^Pinque,  !p{nfe.  —  "Chaloupe,  ^tbaUi)p)pt.—  •"Senan, 
©(i^nawfci^iff.  —  «*P6cheurd'hu!tres,S(u^e«if!Wer  —  »»Hu!- 
tres,  5lufietn. 
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He,  cold  and  wet,  and  driving  with  the  tide , 
Beats  his  weak  arms  against  his  tarry  *^  side , 
Then  drains '"^  the  remnant  of  diluted  gin'^, 
To  aid  the  warmth  that  languishes  within , 
Renewing  oft  his  poor  attempts  to  beat 
His  tingling  fingers'^  into  gathering^eat. 

He  shall  again  be  seexi ,  when  evening  comes , 
And  social  parties  crowd  their  favourite  rboms , 
Where  on  the  table  |p)es  and  papers^  lie , 
The  steaming^  bovvl  or  foaming  tankard^*  by ; 
Tis  then ,  with  all  these  comforts  spread  around , 
They  hear  the  painful  dredger's  welcome  sound ; 
And  few  themselves  the  savoury  boon^^  deny, 
The  food  that  feeds'*,  the  living  luxury'*. 

Yon  is  our  quay  1  those  smaller  hoys  from  town  ^^ 
Its  various  wares,  for  country  use,  bring  down; 
Those  laden  waggons '',  in  return,  impart 
The  country  produce  to  the  city  mart. 
Hark!  to  the  clamour  in  that  miry'^  road , 
Bounded  and  narrow'd  by  yon  vessel's  load , 
The  lumbering'^  wealth  she  empties  round  the  place , 
PadLage  and  parcel,  hogshead*^,  chest  and  case ;  * 

**Goiidroim6,  ii^ttti^t  —  "Avaler,  au^fc^tutfen.  ~  ••Eau- 
de-vie  de  geni^vre,  SBac^l^olberbroimttoeiit.  —  ••Qui  ont  Voa- 
gl6e ,  etfiorretibe  ginger.  —  ••Joomaux,  Seitungen.  —  »^2)uf5 
tenb,  fumant.  —  •*Cnopine ,  ^^opptn,  —  '"Les  huttres ,  p^- 
phKuse  po^tique.  —  •*  Double  sens  :  qui  mange  ou  qui  nourrit, 
We  tt&^rt  oijet  Me  iflt.—  •'^Voluple ,  2BoKuP.  —  ••De  Londres. 

—  •^Charrelte,  %xa^ttoaQtn, — •'Bourbeuxjc^leimig. — ••Ono- 
matop^e  qui  repr^sente  le  bruit  produil  par  les  objets  lourds. 

—  *«Barriqtte,DjC^iaft. 
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While  the  loud  seaman  aad  the  angry  hmd  '^^ 
Mingling  in  business,  bellow  to  the  wind. 

Near  these  a  crew  amphibious ,  in  the  docks**, 
Rear ,  for  the  sea ,  those  castles  on  the  stocks*' ; 
Seel  the  long  keel**,  which  soon  the  .waves  must  hide; 
See  t  the  strong  ribs  which  form  the  roomy  side ; 
Bolts**  yielding  slowly  to  the  sturdiest  stroke , 
And  planks  which  curve  and  crackle  in  the  smoke. 
Around  the  whole  rise  cloudy  wreaths ,  and  for 
Bear  the  warm  pungence*^  of  o'er-boiling  tar*'. 

Dabbling*^  on  shore ,  half-najLed  sea-boys  crowd , 
Swim  round  a  ship ,  or  swing  upon  the  shroud*^ ; 
Or  in  a  boat  purloin'd*^  with  paddles^*  play. 
And  grow  familiar  vrith  the  watery  way  : 
Young  though  they  be,  they  feel  whose  sons  they  are ; 
They  know  what  British  seamen  do  and  ^re ; 
Proud  of  that  fame ,  they  raise  and  they  enjoy 
The  rustic  wonder  of  the  village  boy^ 

Before  you  bid  these  busy  scenes  adieu ,  • 

Beliold  the  wealth  that  lies  in  pubKc  view ; 
Those  far-extended  heaps  of  coal  and  coke, 
Where  fresh-fiird  lime-kilns'**  breathe  their  stifling  smoke; 
This  shall  pass  off,  and  you  behold ,  mstead , 
The  night-fire  gleaming  on  its  chalky  bed , 

**  Paysan,  Sauer.  —  ** Bassins  artificiels^  oil  Ton  b4tit  les  vais-  " 
seaux ,  et  oii  on  les  charge  et  les  d^charge.  ^-  *»  Chantier , 
'B^i^mttft.—  **  Quille,  ^iet.  —  * » Verrou,  Boljen. — *•  Odeur, 
®tTn(i),  —  "  Goudron  ,  %f)ttt,  —  *«  Patrouiller ,  mm^^^n. 
—  *^Haubans,  SBanttaue.  —  '•Vol6,  gejlol^len. -r  "Pelle,9lw:= 
feer.  —  «  Four  k  chaux ,  %ffofen. 
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When  from  the  light-house^  brighter  beams  w  ill  rise , 
To  show  the  shi{mian  where  the  shallow •**  lies. 

Thy  walks  are  ever  pleasant ;  every  scene 
Is  rich  in  beauty ,  lively,  or  serene.  — 
Rich  —  is  that  varied  view  with  woods  around , 
Seen  from  the  seat ,  within  the  shrubby  bound , 
Where  shines  the  distant  lake,  and  where  appear 
From  ruins  bolting*'*,  unmolested  deer ; 
Lively ,  —  the  village-green ,  the  inn ,  the  place 
Where  the  good  widow  schoo]^[|§a infant  race; 
Shops,  whence  are  heard  the  hammer  and  the  saw , 
And  viUage  pleasures  unreprov'd  by  law. 
Then  how  serene!  when  in  your  favourite  room , 
Gales  from  your  jasmines  soothe  the  evening  gloom ; 
When  from  your  upland  paddock  ***  you  look  down , 
And  just  perceive  the  smoke  ^hich  hides  the  town ; 
When  weary  peasants  at  the  close  of  day 
Walk  to  their  cots  and  part  upon  the  way ; 
When  cattle  slowly  cross  the  shallow  brook, 
And  shepherds  pen  ^'^  their  folds  and  rest  upon  their  crook  ^^. 

We  prune '^^  our  hedges ,  prime  ^^  our  slender  trees , 
And  nothing  looks  untutor'd  and  at  ease ; 
On  the  wide  heath ,  or  in  the  flowery  vale , 
We  scent  the  vapours  of  the  sea-bom  gale ; 


"Phare,  gettc^ttl^urm.  —  "Bas-fond,  Untiefe.  —  "  S'elan- 
<^nt,  augftjtingewb.  —  "Enclos,  SBUbgarten.  —  "Parquer, 
cfnfc^lfejcn.  —  "Houlette,  (SWerfiab.—  "TaUler,  fd^itefbet!. 
—  **6monder,  bcfd&nefben. 
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Broad-beaten  paths  lead  on  from  stile  to  stUe^S 
And  sewers^'  from  streets  the  road-side  bank  defile. 
Oar  guarded  fields  a  sense  of  danger  show , 
Where  garden-crops  with  com  and  clover  •*  grow ; 
Fences  are  form'd  of  wreck  and  plac'd  around , 
With  tenters  tipp'd^,  a  strong  repulsive  bound ; 
Wide  and  deep  ditches  by  the  gardens  run , 
And  there  in  ambush  lie  the  trap  and  gun^^, 
Or  yon  broad  board,  which  guards  each  tempting  prize, 
«  Like  a  tall  bully  ^^,  lifts  its  head  and  lies^'.  » 

There  stands  a  cottage  with  an  ol)en  door ; 
Its  garden  undefended  blooms  before ; 
Her  wheel  is  still,  and  overturn'd  her  stool, 
While  the  lone  widow  seeks  the  neighb'ring  pool ; 
This  gives  us  hope ,  all  views  of  town  to  shun.  — 
No !  here  are  tokens  of  the  sailor  son : 
That  old  blue  jacket ,  and  that  shirt  of  check  ^, 
And  silken  kerchief  for  the  seaman's  neck; 
Sea  spoils  and  shells^from  many  a  distant  shore, 
And  furry  robe  from  frozen  Labrador. 

Our  busy  streets  and  sylvan  walks  between 
Fen,  marshes ,  bog^^  and  heath  all  intervene ; 


"Barri^re,  ®tei9C.  —  "Prononcez  «?iofe«,  ^oAt,  Slb^u(i(|t. 

—  ••Trifle ,  ^lee.  --  ** Surmonte  de  crochets,  mit  «&afcn  Bcfc^t. 

—  *' AUusioD  ^  I' habitude  de  mettre  des  trappes  monstres  dans 
les  jardins  bordant  les  grandes  routes  pour  effrayer  les  marau- 
deurs.  —  "Bretteur,  S^aufer.  —  •''Vers  tir6  d'un  poeme  de 
Pope,  cMoral  Essays,*  Epistle  3.—  «*Esp6ce de toile.—  ••Fon- 
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Here  pits  of  crag ,  with  spongy ,  plashy  ^^  base , 
p^^^T{^  some  enridi  th' uncultivated  space  : 

\  For  there  are  blossoms  rare ,  and  curious  rush  \ 
The  gale's  rich  bahn,  and  sun-dews  crimson  blush , 
Whose  velvet  leaf ,  with  radiant  beauty  drest , 
Forms  a  gay  pillow  for  the  plover's'*  breast. 

Not  distant  far,  a  house  commodious  made , 
Lonely  yet  public ,  stands ,  for  Sunday  trade ; 
Thither,  for  this  day  free,  gay  parties  go, 
Their  tea-house  walk ,  their  tipplmg  rencfc;»-vo?«s'* ; 
There  humble  couples  sit  in  comer-bowers , 
Or  gaUy  ramble  for  th' allotted  hours; 
Sailors  and  lasses  from  the  tovm  attend 
The  servant-lover,  the  apprentice-friend. 
With  all  the  idle  social  tribes  who  §eek 
And  find  their  humble  pleasures  once  a  week. 

Turn  to  the  watery  world !  —  but  who  to  thee 
(A  wonder  yet  unview'd !)  shall  paint  —  the  sea  ? 
Various  and  vast,  sublime  in  all  its  forms , 
When  lull'd  by  zephyrs ,  or  when  rous*d  by  storms , 
Its  (?olours  changing ,  when  from  clouds  and  sun 
Shades  after  shades  upon  the  surface  run ; 
Embrown'd  and  horrid  now,  and  now  serene. 
In  limpid  blue ,  and  evanescent  green ; 
And  oft  the  foggy  banks  on  ocean  lie , 
Lift'^  the  fair  sail,  and  cheat  th'experienc'd  eye. 

'"'Boueux,  fot^ig.  —  "Pluvier,  Slegei^jfeffcr.  —  "Allusion 
aux  Xea-^ari&nsy  especes  de  gioguettes.  —  '*Font  parattre  plus 
elev6. 
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Be  it  the  summer-noon  :  a  sandy  space 
The  ebbing  tide'^'^  has  left  upon  its  place ; 
Then  just  the  hot  and  stony  beach  above , 
Light  twinkling''^  streams  in  bright  confusion  move ; 
(For  heated  thus ,  the  warmer  air  ascends , 
And  with  the  cooler  in  its  fall  contends ;)  — 
Then  the  broad  bosom  of  the  ocean  keeps 
An  equal  motion;  swelling'*  as  it  sleeps, 
Then  slowly  sinking ;  curling  to  the  strand , 
Faint ,  lazy  waves  o'ercreep  the  ridgy ''  sand , 
Or  tap  the  tarry  boat  with  gentle  blow , 
And  back  return  in  silence,  smooth  and  slow. 
Ships  in  the  calm  seem  anchor'd ,  —  for  they  ghde 
On  the  still  sea,  urg'd  solely  by  the  tide. 
Art  thou  not  present ,  this  cahn  scene  before , 
Where  all  beside  is  pebbly'®  length  of  shore , 
And  far  as  eye  can  reach ,  it  can  discern  no  more  ? 

Yet  sometimes  comes  a  ruffling  cloud  to  make 
The  quiet  surface  of  the  ocean  shake ; 
As  an  awaken'd  giant ,  with  a  frown , 
Might  show  his  wrath ,  and  then  to  sleep  sink  down. 

View  now  the  winter  storm !  —  above ,  one  cloud , 
Black  and  unbroken ,  all  the  skies  o'er-shroud ; 
Th' unwieldy'^  porpus*®  through  the  day  before 
Had  roU'd  in  view  of  boding®*  men  on  shore, 

'* Reflux ,  Me  Qhht.  —  "Scintaiant,  Wimmemb.  —  '•S'en- 
flant,  fid&  ouffd^toeKenb.  —  "SiUonne,  gcfittc^t.  —  '«De  cail- 
loux,  »ott  Jtieferjleitt.  —  "Lourd,  fc^toerfiKig.  —  ••Marsouin, 
3Reerf(^tt)ein.  —  "Qui  presage,  a^nenb. 
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And  sometimes  hid,  and  sometimes  show'd  his  form , 
Dark  as  the  cloud,  and  furious  as  the  storm. 

All  where  the  eye  delights ,  yet  dreads  to  roam , 
The  breaking  billows"  cast  the  flying  foam 
Upon  the  billows  rising;  —  all  the  deep 
Is  restless  change ;  the  waves  so  swell'd  and  steep , 
Breaking  and  sinking,  and  the  sunken  swells*^, 
Nor  one,  one  moment  in  its  station  dwells. 
But  nearer  land  you  may  the  billows  trace. 
As  if  contending  in  their  watery  chase ; 
May  watch  the  mightiest  tall  the  shoal  they  reach , 
Thtfn  break  and  hurry  to  their  utmost  stretch^ ; 
Curl'd  as  they  come,  they  strike  with  furious  force , 
And  then  reflowing,  take  their  grating^^  course , 
Raking  ^^  the  rounded  flints ,  which  ages  past 
Roird  by  their  rage,  and  shall  to  ages  last. 

Far  off,  the  petrel*^  in  the  troubled  way 
Swims  with  her  brood  or  flutters  in  the  spray ; 
She  rises  often,  often  drops  again 
And  sports  at  ease  on  the  tempestuous  main^.         ' 

High  o'er  the  restless  deep ,  above  the  reach 
Of  gunner's*^  hope ,  vast  flights  of  wild  ducks  stretch ; 
Far  as  the  eye  can  glance  on  either  side , 
In  a  broad  space  and  level  line  they  glide; 

"Po6t.  .pour  wave.  —  ••Lames,  gtofic  SBogen  ol^iie  S3rans 
bung.  —  •*EteDdn,  ganoe.—  •*£!!  rftpant,  reibenb.  —  ••Herser. 
egficn.  —  •' Petrel ,  ©titrmtoogel ,  procellaria  pelagica.  — 
•■Po6t.,  pouroc^an.  —  ••Chasseur,  3&9et. 
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All  in  their  wedge-like^  figures  from  the  north , 
Day  after  day ,  flight  after  flight,  go  forth. 

In  shore  their  piissage  tribes  of  sea-gulls^*  urge , 
And  drop  for  prey  within  the  sweeping  surge**; 
Oft  in  the  rough  opposing  blast®'  they  fly 
Far  back ,  then  turn ,  and  all  their  force  apply , 
While  to  the  storm  they  give  their  weak  complaining  cry. 
Or  clap  the  sleek-white  pinion  to  the  breast , 
And  in  the  restless  ocean  dip  for  rest. 

Darkness  begins  to  reign ;  the  louder  wind 
Appals  the  weak  and  awes  the  firmer  mind , 
But  frights  not  him ,  whom  evening  and  the  spray 
In  part  conceal ,  —  yon  prowler®*^  on  his  way. 
Lo !  he  has  something  seen ;  he  runs  apace 
As  if  he  fear'd  companion  in  the  chase ; 
He  dees  his  prize,  and  now  he  turns  again , 
Slowly  and  sorrowing.  —  «  Was  your  search  in  vain? » 
Gruffly®''  he  answers  :  «  'Tis  a  sorry,  sight! 
A  seaman's  body ;  there  'U  be  more  to-night !  »      • 

Hark  to  those  sounds!  they're  from  distress' at  sea ! 
How  quick  they  come!  What  terrors  may  there  be? 
Yes ,  'tis  a  driven  ®^  vessel  :  I  discern 
Lights ,  signs  of  terror  gleaming  from  the  sterii ; 
Others  behold  them  too ;  and,  from  the  town, 
In  various  parties  seamen  hurry  down ; 

"En  forme  de  com,  feilartig.  —  •^Mauve,®eenw»e.  —  "Lames 
^cumantes ,  toeaeflenbe  iffioge.  —  ""Toiirmente,  ©turmtofnb.  — 
"Maraudeur,  Sanbflteifer.  —  "Brusquement,  groB.—  '"Cha- 
vir6 ,  umgeWlagen. 
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Their  wives  pursue ,  and  damsels  urg'd  by  dread , 

Lest  men  so  dear  be  into  danger  led ; 

Their  head  the  gown  has  hooded  ^^,  and  tbdr  call 

In  this  sad  night  is  piercing  like  the  squall^. 

They  feel  their  kinds  of  power,  and  when  they  meet , 

Chide ,  fondle,  weep,  dare,  threaten  or  intreat. 

See  one  poor  girl ,  all  terror  and  alarm , 
Has  fondly  seiz'd  upon  her  lover's  arm  : 
i<  Thou  shalt  not  venture !  »  and  he  answers  :  «  No ! 
I  will  not!  »  —  StSi  ^be  cries  :  «  Thou  shalt  not  go !  » 

No  need  of  this;  not  here  the  stoutest  boat 
Can  through  such  breakers^,  o'er  such  billows  float ; 
^et  may  they  view  these  lights  upon  the  beach 


"^  *  Which  yield  them  hope ,  whom  help  can  never  reach. 

From  parted  clouds  the  moon  her  radiance  throws 
On  the  wild  waves ,  and  all  the  danger  shows , 
But  shows  them  beaming  in  her  shining  vest , 
Terrific  splendour !  gloom  in  glory  drest ! 
This  for  a  moment,  and  then  clouds  again 
Hides  evcAry  beam ,  and  fear  and  darkness  reign. 

But  hear  we  now  those  sounds?  Do  lights  appear? 
I  see  them  not !  the  storm  alone  I  hear  : 
And  lo !  the  sailors  homeward  take  their  way. 
Man  must  endure !  —  let  us  submit  and  pray ! 

Such  are  our  winter  views ;  but  night  comes  on.  — 
Now  business  sleeps ,  and  daily  cares  are  gone ; 

•'Chaperonner,  ^tdappfn.  —  "Rafale,  ffiinbjldfe.  —  *»Bri- 
sans ,  ^ronbtntg. 
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Now  parties  fonn,  and  some  their  friends  assist 
To  waste  *^  the  idle  hours  at  sober  whist ; 
The  tavern's  pleasure,  or  the  concert's  charm, 
Unnumber'd  moments  of  their  sting  disarm ; 
Play-bills*®*  and  open  doors  a  crowd  invite, 
To  pass  off  one  dread  portion  of  the  night ; 
And  show,  and  song,  and  luxury  combin*d 
Lift  off  from  man  this  burthen  of  mankind. 

Others  advent'rous  walk  abroad  and  meet 
Returning  parties  pacing  through  the  street ; 
When  various  voices ,  in  the  dying  day , 
Hum  *^^  in  our  walks  and  greet  us  in  our  way : 
When  tavern  lights  flit*®*  on  from  room  to  room 
And  guide  the  tippling  *®'^  sailor  staggermg*®^  home. 
There  9s  we  pass ,  the  jingling  bells  betray 
How  business  rises  with  the  closing  day  ; 
Now  walking  silent ,  by  the  river's  side , 
The  ear  perceives  the  rippling  *®®  of  the  tide ; 
Or  measur'd  cadence  of  the  lads  who  tow 
Some  enter'd  hoy ,  to  fix  her  in  her  row ; 
Or  hollow  sound ,  which  from  the  parish  bell 
To  some  departed  spirit  bids  farewell  I 

Thus  shall  you  something  of  our  Borough  know  , 
Far  as  a  verse  with  fancy's  aid  can  show ; 
Of  sea  or  river ,  of  a  quay  or  street 
The  best  description  must  be  incomplete ; 

"^Perdre ,  ©etgeubeit.  —  ^^^  AlBches  de  theatre,  %f}takxittitU 
—  "*FredonneT.  ixilkxn.  —  ^•"Voltiger,  pattern.  —  ^"Ivre, 
bettunfen.  —  ^"'Chanceler,  taumctti.  —  "•Clapotage,  9l«ufd^ett. 
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But  when  a  happier  theme  succeeds ,  and  when 
Men  are  our  subjects ,  and  the  deeds  of  meta , 
Then  may  we  find  the  Muse  in  happier  style , 
And  we  may  sometimes  sigh  and  sometimes  smile. 
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It  Would  be  inexact  to  assert  that  Burns  is  the  only 
poet  who ,  with  unassisted  genius ,  has  risen  to  preemi- 
nence. The  literature  of  all  countries  can  bear  testimony 
to  the  creative  efforts  of  the  human  mind  under  the  most 
untoward  circumstances ,  giving  thereby  a  proof,  that 
splendid  intellectual  powers  are  not  acquired  but  are  the 
free  gifts  of  nature.  Yet  few  poets  can  be  placed  on  the 
same  rank  with  Bums ,  even  of  those  who  have  had  all 
appliances  and  means  for  the  full  development  of  their 
mental  capacities.  The  energy  and  pathos  of  his  efliision^, 
the  versatility  of  his  genius,  his  penetrative  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart ,  and  his  artistic  talent,  common  to  all 
first-class  writers ,  of  revealing  the  results  of  his  ex- 
perience with  the  brevity  and  melody  of  oracular  wis- 
dom ,  place  the  simple  peasant  Bums  in  a  distinguished 
niche  among  the  Great  Poets  of  this  period. 

Providence  seems  sometimes  to  humiliate  the  pride  of 
man ,  by  showmg  how  little  he  can  do  with  all  his  skill, 
when  compared  vnth  her  easy  and  spontaneous  produc- 
tions. In  the  visible  creation,  the  simplest  means  are 
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hers;  by  the  silent  labours  of  animalculae,  she  covers  the 
unfathomable  ocean  with  archipelagos,  and,  by  the  action 
of  two  simple  forces,  leads  the  Whole  uniyerse  on  in  its 
walk  of  harmony.  Still  more  surprising  are  her  ways  in 
the  direction  of  intellect.  From  the  low  ranks  of  society , 
where  man  seems  to  be  doomed  to  the  servitude  of  his 
material  wants,  she  chooses  her  apostles.  Homer,  the 
father  of  poetry  and  perhaps  the  inventor*  of  letters  in 
his  country, — David,  the  poet-king,  the  inspired  prophet 
of  the  Messiah,  at  about  the  same  time  rose  from  ob- 
scurity to  sway  the  minds  of  their  fellow-men.  But  nearer 
us,  may  we  not  mention  Gorregio,  Shakspeare,  Linnaeus, 
Thomwaldson?  nor  are  we  ashamed  to  class  with  these 
great  names  that  of  Bums,  the  Ayrshire  ploughman. 

Poverty  is  an  undoubted  evil ;  but  like  many  evils ,  it 
may  work  out  good  in  certain  natures ;  and  who  can  say 
whether  Bums  would  have  been  the  original ,  indepen- 
dent-hearted ,  pathetic  bard ,  had  he  been  nurtured  in 
the  gardens  of  prosperity.  The  Alpine  rose  flourisheth 
on  bleak  and  dreary  crags ,  and  only  there. 

Robert  Bums  was  born  on  the  20th.  January ,  4759, 
on  a  small  farm,  rented  by  his  father,  and  situated  two 
miles  from  the  town  of  Ayr,  Scotland.  His  father  appears 
to  have  been  a  superior  man  for  his  class ,  and  to  have 
been  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  education  of 
his  (Mdren »  and  to  have  been  strenuous  in  his  exertions 
to  bring  out  their  thoughts.  This ,  he  did  while  at  work 
with  them  in  the  fields;  he  sent  them  at  different  times 

^See  Thiriwall,  Hist,  of  Greece. 
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to  day-schdols ,  where  they  might  learn  the  rudiments ; 
but  Burns  was  more  indebted  to  the  avidity  with  which 
he  read  and  to  his  well  endowed  mind ,  than  to  any  ex- 
ternal favours  of  fortune. 

Fr(»n  causes  too  long  to  dilate  on  here,  the  Scottish 
peasantry  stand  higher  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  than 
men  of  the  same  station  in  any  country  of  Europe.  It 
seems ,  Burns  found  a  few  good  books  in  his  father's  clay 
cottage;  these  were  all  committed  to  memory,  and  he 
thereby  learnt  to  speak  the  English  language  with  less  of 
the  Scottish  accent  than  Robertson ,  the  celebrated  histo- 
rian. At  the  age  of  thirteen ,  he  acquired  in  a  few  weeks 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  French  to  be  able  to  read  Fene- 
lon's  Telemachus.  He  was  indebted  for  this  acquisition 
to  a  worthy  man,  a  Mr.  Murdock,  the  parish  school- 
master ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  access  to  many 
French  works.  From  his  thirteenth  to  his  twenty-fourth 
year,  he  was  entirely  occupied  with  farming  occupations, 
except  a  few  weeks  in  his  nineteenth  summer,  which  he 
spent  at  a  school  of  mensuration ,  where  he  obtained 
some  knowledge  of  mathematics ,  and  became  more  con- 
versant with  men.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  settle, 
he  sold  off  the  few  things  he  had ,  with  the  intention  of 
going  to  try  his  fortune  in  Jamaica.  Winter,  a  dirge, 
and  Death  of  poor  Mailie,  his  first  poetical  effusions,  were 
written  in  his  twenty-third  year ;  in  a  short  time  his  com- 
positions increased  to  the  size  of  a  small  volume.  Some 
of  them  having  met  the  eye  of  literary  men ,  he  was  in- 
duced by  them  to  give  up  his  project  of  going  to  Jamaica 
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and  print  his  poems  by  subscription.  He  was  at  once 
raised  into  reputation ,  stopped  a  winter  in  Edinburgh , 
and  afterwards  made  an  excursion  through  Scotland ;  the 
nobles  received  him  in  their  castles,  and  men  such  as  Du- 
gaid  Stewart,  Blair,  etc.,  sought  his  company.  He  sur- 
prised them  by  his  powers  of  conversation  as  much 
as  by  his  poems.  He  returned  to  his  native  place ,  mar- 
ried, settled  in  a  farm  and  was  again  unsuccessful.  A 
place  in  the  Excise  as  ganger ,  with  a  salary  of  70  L.  a 
year,  was  procured  for  him  by  one  of  his  admirers. 
But  this  was  not  sufficient,  so  improvident  were  his  ha- 
bits ,  to  keep  him  from  embarrassed  circumstances.  Ha- 
rassed by  the  anxieties  of  penury  and  the  cares  of  a  large 
family ,  he  gave  way  to  intemperance  and  thereby  su- 
perinduced a  disease ,  which  brought  about  his  death  on 
the  22nd  July  1796.  He  was  buried  at  Ayr. 

Bums  had  the  temperament  of  a  poet;  he  was  con- 
stantly excited  by  high  aspirations  and  alive  to  the  feel- 
ings of  virtue ,  but  as  often  falling  low  by  a  weak  com- 
pliance with  his  passions ,  and  yielding  a  reluctant 
assent  to  the  instigations  of  pleasure.  It  is  proper  we 
should  deplore  his  failings;  but  let  the  man  in  whom 
there  is  no  guile  throw  the  first  stone.  Though  nobody 
has  a  right  to  claim  exemption  for  frailties  on  the  score 
of  genius ,  yet  surely  it  is  our  duty  to  grant  it  to  one 
who  was  and  will  be  for  ages  the  mediator  between  man 
and  man  :  —  for  such  is  ever  the  Great  Poet.  It  is  plea- 
sing to  know  that  this  unfortunate  genius  bequeathed 
the  benefit  of  his  reputation  to  his  family ,  that  his  sons 
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have  risen  to  eminence  in  the  British  service,  and  that  two 
of  them  assisted  last  summer,  181(5,  at  the  fete  held  in 
honour  of  Burns,  at  Ayr.  It  was  suggested  by  the  arrival 
of  the  poet's  second  son.  Colonel  Bums,  from  India,  after 
an  absence  of  thirty  years.  The  site  chosen  for  the  fite 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Doon ,  near  the  monument  erec- 
ted to  the  poet's  memory  in  1820. 

Bums  has  manifested  a  dramatic  genius  in  the  embod* 
yment  of  his  conceptions  of  men ,  and  has  portrayed  the 
feelings  of  the  human  breast  with  vigour  and  fidelity.  His 
larger  poems  are  fine  original  paintings  and  do  honour  to 
the  poet's  noble  independent  mind  by  their  elevation  and 
fine  strain  of  patriotism.  His  songs  stand  alone  in  our  lit- 
erature; we  have  nothing  to  equal  the  ethereous  and 
evanescent  gracefulness  of  his  light  pieces ;  and  where 
shall  we  look  again  for  the  splendid  burst  of  lyric  inspi- 
ration contained  in  his  Scofs  wha  hoe  for  WcUlace 
bled.  The  North  English  dialect,  in  which  many  of  his 
poems  are  written  and  which  is  introduced  into  the  fa- 
miliar parts  of  others  so  as  to  contrast  with  the  serious 
and  elevated  portion ,  gives  variety  to  his  language  and 
calls  up  pleasing  associations  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  use  it.  Besides,  as  he  expresses 
it,  he  wrote  to  «  please  his  compeers,  the  rustic  inmates 
of  the  hamlet,  »and  therefore  adopted  their  native  dialect. 

There  are  three  different  biographies  of  Burns,  written 
with  equal  elegance  and  fidelity,  one  published  shortly 
after  his  death  by  Dr.  Currie,  another  by  the  poet's  friend 
Cunningham ,  and  the  third  by  Mr.  Lockhart. 
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Qsel%«es  obserYatloBs  svr  le  dlaleete  emploj^ 


Les  poesies  de  Burns  sont  peu  connoes  sur  le  conti- 
nent, probablement  ^  cause  du  dialecte  dans  lequel  la 
plupart  sont  lecrites.  Cependant ,  ii  y  a  peu  de  poetesiiont 
les  compositions  soient  si  dignes  de  fixer  notre  attention, 
soit  par  leur  valeur  intrins^ue,  soit  comme  etude  de  Tes- 
prit  humain.  Bums  fut  un  paysan  pauvre ,  travaillant  de- 
puis  ses  plus  tendres  annees  aux  rudes  travaux  d'une 
ferme ,  apprenant  k  lire  presque  par  hasard ,  et  puisant , 
k  de  longs  intervalles ,  ses  connaissances  dans  quelque 
peu  de  livres  que  poss^dait  son  p^re.  Mais  k  d^faut  de 
livres ,  k  defaut  de  societe  intellectuelle  et  instructive ,  la 
nature  lui  avait-enseign6  son  langage ,  et  Tesprit  du  poete 
avait  grandi  rapidement  dans  cette  mysterieuse  intimite. 
}1  devint  le  poete  de  la  nature ;  il  61ectrisa  ses  premiers 
auditeurs  par  ses  chants,  et  les  etonna  encore  plus  par 
la  variete  de  ses  connaissances  et  la  verve  de  sa  parole. 
Nous  desirous  le  faire  estimer  par  d'autres,  ce  poete  que 
nous  aimons;  nous  voulons  le  faire  connaitre  k  ceux  qui 
nous  entourent.  Nous  savons  qu'un  ecrivain  spuituel  vient 
de  le  traduire  en  fran^is ;  mais  traduire  Burns,  c'est  vou- 
loir  rendre  par  le  pinceau  le  vif  coloris  des  Alpes  au  cou- 
chant,  II  faut  lire  Bums  dans  Toriginal;  c'est  une  t^che 
qui  n'est  pas  tr^s-difficile  pour  ceux  qui  sont  dej^  fami- 
liarises avec  I'an^ais.  II  &^t ,  il  est  vxai ,  pour  cela ,  une 
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certaine  ^tude,  et  c*est  pour  la  faciliter  que  nous  allons 
faire  quelques  observations  sur  le  dialecte  que  Burns 
parla  et  ^crivit. 

Avant  Tarriv^e  des  Normands,  tous  les  habitants  de  la 
Grande-Bretagne,  k  I'exception  de  ceux  du  pays  de  Galles 
et  des  montagnes  de  Tl^sse ,  parlaient  la  m6me  langue, 
celle  des  anciens  Saxons ,  tribu  de  la  grande  famille  teu- 
tonique.  Les  Saxons  s'^taient  etablis  dans  le  pays  en  re- 
foulant  les  populations  primitiyes  dans  les  d^x  parties 
de  rUe  qu'on  vient  de  signaler ,  et  il  les  y  laiss^rent  en 
repos,  probaMement  parce  qu'ils  n'avaient  que  faire  de 
rochers  $t6riles.  Ces  exiles  formaient  I'ancienne  nation  bre- 
tonne ;  ils  parlaient  la  langue  celte  etappartenaient  k  cette 
grande  famille  qui ,  dans  un  temps  recule ,  couvrait  ITs- 
pagne ,  la  France  et  les  lies  Britanniques.  lis  sont  rest^ 
dans  ce  dernier  pays  jusqu'^  nos  jours ,  habitant  les  mon- 
tagnes ou  leurs  anc^tres  s'etaient  refugiesi'  presque  sans 
^tre  entam^  par  notre  civilisation ,  parlant  et  ^crivant 
leur  antique  langue  et  conservant  beaucoup  de  leurs 
coutumes.  Apr^  la  conqu^  des  Saxons ,  la  langue  teu- 
tonique  iut  parlee  dans  toute  Tetendue  du  pays ,  et  elle 
devint  la  langue  nationale.  On  ne  conn^it  aucun  monu- 
ment litteraire  dans  cet  ancien  dialecte  teutonique,  hors 
les  traductions  faites  par  le  roi  Alfred.  Ce  roi  6rudit  adopta 
probablement  les  lettres  romaines  pour  I'orUiographe;  mais 
le  latin  ne  parait  avoir  eu  aucune  influence  grammatical 
sur  le  saxon.  Quand  les  Normands  furent  arrive  I'^pee  k 
la  main ,  les  Saxons  durent  se  reculer  ou  se  soumettre ; 
le  pays  6tait  i^k  trop  peuple  pour  leur  permettre  la 
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premiere  alternatiYe,  et  ils  rest^rent  assujettis  aux  yain- 
queurs.  Thierry,  historien  eloquent  et  profond,  a  decrit 
la  persistance  des  Saxons  k  conserver  leurs  habitndes  et 
leur  langue.  Ils  ont  lutt6  aVec  tant  de  sncc^  contre  leurs 
oppresseurs,  que  le  caract^re  de  I'anglais,  langue  qui 
est  I'expression  yivante  de  Tamalgame  de  ces  deux  peu- 
pies,  est  plutot  saxon  que  normand.  Les  mots  qui  designent 
les  objets  primitifs  ou  des  idees  simples  et  peu  abstraites 
ont  leur  racine  dans  les  langnes  teutoniques ,  tandis  que 
le  normand  et  le  latin  ont  foumi  le  vocabulaire  du  juriste, 
de  rhomme  de  science  et  de  Thomme  de  guerre.  Le  midi 
de  r Angleterre ,  par  sa  proximite  avec  la  Normandie ,  fut 
plus  cempletement  assujetti ;  k  mesure  que  les  ayenturiers 
d'outre-mer  s'y  etablissaient ,  les  Saxons  se  retk^rent  au 
nord,  s'y  consolid^rent  et  oflrirent  une  resistance  d'autant 
plus  grande  aux  innoyations  de  Tetranger.  D'autres  causes 
encore  ont  col^ribue  k  creer  la  difference  qui  se  trouye 
entre  les  deux  dialectes  du  midi  et  du  nord  de  I'Angle- 
terre.  On  comprendra  maintenant  pourquoi  I'anglais  du 
nord  a  une  ressemblance  plus  grande  ayec  I'allemand,  non- 
settlement  pour  le  caract^re ,  mais  aussi  pour  le  son  des 
yoyelles.  Dans  la  yie  ordinaire ,  il  y  a  une  foule  de  mots 
derives  de  I'allemand  qui  ne  seraient  pas  compris  k  Lon- 
dres.  Du  temps  de  Chaucer ,  le  p^re  de  la  poesie  anglaise 
(1400),  cette  separation  ne  s'^tait  pas  encore  operee,  et  le 
dialecte  emjrfoye  par  ce  poete  a  beaucoup  de  rapport  ayec 
celui  qu'on  parte  encore  au  Nord.  Lespoetes  modemes  de 
TAngleterre,  tels  que  Sir  W.  Scott,  ont emprunte  beau- 
coup  de  mots  k  ce  patriarche  de  notre  Utt6rature ;  car  la 
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poesie  aime  les  mots  antiques.  L'etude  des  compositions 
de  Barns  pent  done  6tre  utile  k  celui  qui  veut  se  familiari- 
ser  avec  les  poetes  de  notre  epoque. 

En  parlant  de  ce  dialecte  du  nord ,  il  n'est  pas  exact  de 
dire  que  tel  ou  tel  mot  est  derive  de  Tallemand;  car  il  a 
conserve  sa  prononciatiop  allemande  et  n'a  change  que 
d'orthograpfte.  C'est  done  ToreUle  et  non  I'ceil  qui  nous 
fait  decouvrir  ses  affinites.  Dans  I'enfance  des  lettres ,  on 
a  procede  dans  I'orthographe  des  mots  k  peu  pr^s  comme 
les  savans  de  differents  pays  le  font  de  nos  jours  en  ^crivant 
les  noms  geographiques  de  I'Asie.  Les  noms  ontpresque  la 
m^me  prononciation  et  s'^crivent  differemment.  Nous  ne 
pouvons  pas  hesiter  k  reconnaitre  k  I'oreille  la  parente 
entre  fcf)Ien  et  fail,  aWSufer  et  mice,  Std^c  et  kye,  ©ei^ 
toac^e  et  bivoucic.  Nous  aliens  indiquer  quelques  diver- 
gences entre  le  dialecte  employe  par  Bums  et  I'anglais 
ecrit  de  nos  jours.  ^. 

II  est  remarquable  que  tons  les  dialectes  ruraux  de  la 
<jr^ce  ancienne  aimaient  Tagglomeration  des  voyelles,  et 
que  tons  les  dialectes  populaires  du  nord  de  TEurope 
montrent  le  m^me  caract^re.  II  y  a  toutefois  cette  diffe- 
rence ,  qu'en  Gr6ce  ces  dialectes  conservaient  les  voyelles 
que  la  langue  finie  d'Ath^nes  a  rejetees,  et  les  dialectes 
teutoniques  rejettent  les  consonnes  que  la  langue  litt^raire 
a  conservees.  Ainsi,  dans  Burns  nous  verrons  led'e  = 
leave,  o'  =  of,  upo'  =  upon,  ca'ed  =  called,  ta'en  = 
taken,  an'  =  and,  wi'  =  with,  a*  =  all;  quelquefois 
nous  trouverons  la  vpyelle  longue  pour  la  br^ve ,  weel  = 
toeU,  rin  =  run,  pit  =  put,  ither  =  other. 
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Ce  serait  de  Faffectation  que  de  comparer  le  dialecte 
ecossais  de  Bums  au  dorique  des  poetes  grecs,  puisque  les 
dialectes  grecs  ne  peuvent  avoir  aucune  couleur  pour 
nous,  quoi  qu'on  en  dise ;  nous  rappellerons  plutdt  Be- 
ranger,  qui  a  inUroduit  le  langage  populaire  dans  ses  plus 
jolis  morceaux.  Ainsi  que  Bums ,  11  a  6crit  les  plus  belles 
odes  dans  sa  langue ,  et  tons  les  deux  font  les  delices  du 
peuple,  pour  lequel  ils  ecrivirent. 
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TUe  Death  and  djinc  words 

OFPOORMAILIE, 

The  Author's  only  pet  yowe*. 

An  unco'  mournfa' '  tale. 


As  Mailie,  an"^  her  lambs  thegither', 
Were  ae  ^  day  nibbling  on  the  tether , 
Upon  her  cloot'  she  coost*  a  hitch  •, 
An'  owre*®  she  warsled**  in  a  ditch ; 
There ,  groaning ,  dying ,  she  did  lie ,        !   : . 
When  Hughoc",  he  came  doytm*^  fcy.     ':  \  < . 

Wf**  glowrin'"  een**,  and  lifted  ban's  *V 
Poor  Hughoc  like  a  statue  stan's ;  ^ 

He  saw  her  days  were  near-hand  *®  ended , 
But  wae's**  my  heart!  he  could  no**  mend  it  \ 
He  gaped  wide ,  but  neathing**  spak" ! 
At  length  poor  Mailie  silence  brak. 

^Voxa  pet  ewe ,  brebis  favorite.  -^  'Tr^s;  deraUem.  imgc? 
l^etiet,  ^norme.  —  "Pour  mourh/ufcff^^  *Pour  and.  —  *Pour 
together.  —  •Pour  ane ,  de  eiti,  one.  ^iV^foiiT  hoof,  la  come  du 
pied,  "guf.  —  •  Caught,  attrapa.  —  'Ubno^ud  de  I'atlache.  — 
'"Ot?«jr.  —  "Se  d6battre.  —  "Norn  d'uh^ paysikn ,  Hugues.  — 
^* Thoughtless.  —  ^^With.  —  "^tonn^/—  ^^Eyen,  aiK  -r^ 
^'^  Hands.  —  ^*  Nearly.  —  "Pour  totf) ,  woe  is ,  voaXhhm^'.  '^^ 
•*Pour  not.  —  *^  Nothing.  —  ••Pour  spoke.  *  .  '  .':. 
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«  0  thou,  whase  lamentable  face 
Appears  to  mourn  my  woefu'**  case , 
My  dying  words  attentive  hear , 
An'  bear  them  to  my  Master  dear. 
Tell  him,  if  e'er  again  he  keep 
As  muckle  gear**  as  buy  a  sheep , 
0  bid  him  never  tie  them  mair**' 
Wi'  wicked  strings  o'  hemp  or  hair, 
But  ca' '®  them  out  to  park  or  hill , 
An'  let  them  wander  at  their  will  : 
So  may  hjs  flodi  increase ,  an'  grow 
To  scores  o'  lambs ,  an'  packs  o-  woo'". 
Tell  hun  he  was  a  master  kin'**, 
An'  aye  ^  was  giiid  ^  to  me  an'  mine ; 
An'  now  my  dying  charge  I  gie'*  him , 
My  helpless  lambs ,  I  trust  them  wi'  him. 
0  bid  him  save  their  harmless  lives , 
Frae^*  dogs ,  an'  lods'',  an  butchers'  knives ; 
But  gie  them  guid  cow-milk  their  fill; 
Till  they  be  fit  to  fend  ^  themsel'  ^^ ; 
An'  tent^^  them  duly ,  e'en^'  an'  mom , 
Wi'  teats  '*  of  hay  an'  rips^^  o'  com. 
An'  may  they  never  leam  the  gaets*® 
Of  ither***  vile,  wanrestfu'**  pets! 

*'Pour  woeful.  —  ?f  Pour  much  money.  —  *«De  me^ir,  more 
—  »«Pour  call.  —  *'Laine ,  aBoItc.  —  "Pour  kind.  —  "Pour 
always.  —  •**Pour  ^omi.  —  "Pourgftt?c,  —  "Pour /Vom.  — 
"A  foXf  renard.  -7-  "Pour  defend,  se  suffire.  — ■  ^^Vovlt them- 
selves. —  '®Pour  tmd,  soigner.  —  "Pour  even,  soir.  —  '"Pe- 
tite bouchee.  —  ^^Handfuls,  poignees.  —  *®De  fic^en,  waysy 
mani^re.  —  *^Pour  of/ier.  —  *•* Restless,  vagabonds. 
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To  slink  thro'  slips^,  m'  reaire^,  an'  steal 

At  stacks  o'  pease^,  or  stocks  o'  kail^. 

So  may  they ,  like  their  great  forbears*^^. 

For  mony"  a  year  eaaie  thro*  the  sheers*' . 

So  wives  will  gie  them  bits  o'  bread , 

An'  bairns**  grert"  for  them  when  they  're  dead. 

My  poor  toop-lamb'*,  my  son  an'  heir , 

0  bid  him  breed  him  up  wi'  care ! 
An'  if  he  live  to  be  a  beast. 

To  pit  ^  some  bavins**  in  his  breast, 
An'  warn  him ,  what  I  winna^  name , 
To  stay  content  wi'  yowes  at  hame ; 
An'  no  to  rin*^  an'  wear  his  cloots*", 
Like  ither  menseless^,  graceless  brutes. 
)/  An'  neist^'  my  yowie***,  silly  thing, 
^     Guid^^  keep  ^lee  frae  a  tether  string ! 
0'  may  thou  ne'er  forgather®*  up 
Wi'  ony  blastit  moorland*'  toop**: 
But  aye  keep  mind  to  moop®'*  an*  mell  *• 
Wi'  sheep  o'  credit  like  thysel'. 
An'  now ,  my  bairns ,  wi'  my  last  breath , 

1  lea'e*'  my  blessin'  wi'  you  baith®* ; 

^* Holes  in  a  hedge,  trous  dans  la  haie.  —  **Pour  rove ,  er- 
rep.  —  ^'^Tas  de  pois.  —  **Les  tiges  .des  choux ,  de  Tallemand 
^fjil.  —  *'^De  »0rQebo^ren  ,  anc^lres;:  tt  **Poup  many,  f 
**?om  sheovrs.  —  '**De  ^tbcf^xtn ,  xhii4K;§n  —  »^Pleurer,  to 
weep.  —  '^'B^lier.  —  '^'Pour  to  put>--j4  **  JB«?/kwiour ,  bona 
principes.  —  "Pour  will  not.  —  '^^iRiin;.--  "Ses  sabots.  — 
^'Impudent.  —  '^•Poiu'  next.  —  ••Dkn^,.pour  ewe,  brebis.— 
"  God.  —  **  To  make  acquaintance.  —  "De  la  bruy^re.  — 
"Belief.  —  '^^ Graze,  brouter.  —  ^'^ Meddle.  —  ^'' Leave.  - 
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An'  when  you  think  upo'  your  mither^, 

Mind  to  be  kin'  to  ane  anither^®. 

Now,  honest  Hugboc,  dinna^*  M 

To  tell  my  master  a''*  my  tale , 

An'  bid  him  bum  this  cursed  tether ; 

An',  for. thy  pains,  thou'se'*  get  my  blether^*.  > 

This  said ,  poor  Maihe  tum'd  her  head , 
And  closed  her  een'''  amang  the  dead. 

Composed  in  1783. 


A  Tale*. 


'Twas  in  that  place  o'  Scotland's  isle, 
That  bears  the  name  p'  Auld'  king  Coil'. 
Upon  a  bonnie'^  day  in  lune , 
When  wearing  thro'  the  afternoon , 
Twa  dogs  that  were  na  thrang^  at  hame 
Forgather'd^  once  upon  a  time. 

••Pour  mother.  —  '•  One  another.  —  ''^Pour  do  not.  — 
''*AIL  —  ''^Thou  Shalt.  —  '*Mapeau.  —  '^Pour  eye. 

*  Par  cetle  all^orie,  Burns  enseigne  au  pauvre  k  se  contenter 
de  son  sort  et  k  trouper  en  soi  le  vrai  bonheur.  II  fait  parler 
ses  deux  chiens  av^c  le  natu^eji  et  la  naivete  dent  La  Fontaine 
.  a  su  si  bien  doter  les  ^himaux^ 

*Pour  two.  — ^  ,^P()ur  'did^  —  *D'apr6s  les  It^endes ,  un  roi 
dcs  Picts.  —  *Beau;  de  bon.  —  ^Not  acquaintances.  —  *Mety 
se  rencontr^rent.  ' 
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The  first  I'll  name,  they  ca'd  him  Caesar , 
Was  kee[Mt''  for  his  Honour's  jdeasore  : 
His  hair,  his  size,  his  mouth,  his  lugs^ 
Show'd  he  was  nane^  o'  Scotland's  dogs , 
But  whalpit  *®  some  place  **  far  abroad , 
Where  sailors  gang*'  to  fish  for  cod. 
His  locked ,  letter'd  braw  *'  brass  collar 
Show'd  him  a  gentleman  and  scholar*^ . 
But  tho'  he  was  o'  high  degree , 
The  fient*^  a  pride ,  na  pride  had  he , 
But  wad  hae*^  spent  an  hour  caressin' 
Ev'n  with  a  tinkler  gipsey's*^  messin'". 
At  kirk*^  or  market,  mill  or  smiddie^, 
Nae  tawted  tyke**,  tho'  e'er  sae  duddie** 
But  h^  wad  stan't^,  as  glad  to  see  him , 
And  stroan't**  on  stanes**  an'  hillocks  wi'  him. 

The  tither**  was  a  plcnighman's  collie  *\ 
A  rhyming,  rantrng*®,  raving**  billie*®, 
Wha  for  his  friend  an'  comrade  had  him , 
And  in  his  fireaks  had  Luath  ca'd  him , 


'Pour  kept,  —  *OreiUes.  —  ^Vonv  none.  —  "Pour  whelped, 
mis  bas.  —  ^^Burns  entend  Newfoundland,  Terre-neuve.  — 
^'De  gel^en,  go,  vont  pecher  la  morue.  —  "Ftne,  beau.  — 
**InstraU.  —  "Que  le  diable  emporte  I'orgueil!  —  "Pour 
would  have. —  "Drouineurboh^mien,  tinZi^etmn^Stt^tlfiidtt. 
—  ^*Little  dog.  —  "^ird^e,  ^lise.  —  ••(Sd^mieb^  la  forge.— 
*^ Never  disdained  dog.  —  **So  shagged,  si  velu.  —  **  Would 
stand  to  it,  raster  avee  lui.  —  **S'aiT^ler.  —  *^ Stones.  — 
*'Pour  other.  —  *''A  cur,  chien  berger.  —  *•  Extravagant.  — 
••Deraisonnant.  —  '°  hunger  iterl,  compagnon :  ce  mot  se  rap- 
porte  h  ploughman,  qui  est  le  poete  lui-mtoe^^ 
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After  some  dog^^  in  Highland  sang, 
Was  made  lang  syne^*,  —  Lord  knows  how  lang ! 
He  was  a  gash^'  an'  faithfu'  tyke, 
As  ever  lap  ^  a  sheugh'^  or  dyke^®. 
His  honest,  sonsie^"^,  baws'nt^^  face 
Aye  gat  him  friends  in  ilka  ^^  place. 
.    His  breast  was  white,  his  towzie*®  back 
Weel**  clad  wi'  coat  o'  glossy  black. 
His  gawcie**  tail ,  wi'  upward  curl 
Hung  o'er  his  hurdies*'  wi'  a  swurl**. 

Nae  doubt  but  they  were  fain  o'  ither*^ 
An'  unco  pacjt  an'  thick  thegither*® ; 
Wi'  social  nose  whyles*'  snufFd*®  and  snowkil*^; 
Whyles  mice  and  modieworts^®  they  howkit^* ; 
Whyles  scoured  awa  ^^  in  long  excursion , 
An'  worry'd  ither  ^^  in  diversion ; 
Until  wi'  daffin**  weary  grown. 
Upon  a  knowe^*  they  sat  them  down , 
And  there  began  a  lang  digression 
About  the  Lords  o'  the  creation. 


'^CuchuUin's  dog  in  Ossian's  Fingal.  —  "Pour  long  since. 
—  "Sagace,  intelligent.  —  "Pour  leapt,  sauta.  —  ''Fosse, 
©tabett.  —  **De  %ti^,  ici  fosse.  —  '"'Peut-^tre  de  sunny,  ici 
enjou^.  —  '^Tachete  blanc.  —  '®Pour  every.  —  *"Velu,  \^aU 
Xi%.  —  *^  Well.  —  ** Jolly,  touflfu.  —  "Ses  flancs.  —  "En  spi- 
rale.  —  *'Pour  fond  of  each  other.  —  **  Very  familiar  and  tn- 
timate  together.  —  *'^Tant6t.  —  "Renifler.  —  *'Sentir.  — 
^^ Moles,  taupes  ,  SWaulwutf.  —  "Dugf  up  ,  b^cher  pour.  — 
"Priretit  la  course.  —  "Se  tourmenter.  —  °^ Amusement.  — 
^'Pour  knoll,  monticule.  Celte  description  des  cbiens  a  le  me- 
rite  d'un  tablemde  T^niers. 
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CAESAR. 

I  've  often  wondered ,  honest  Luath , 
What  sort  o'  life  poor  d(^  like  you  have : 
An'  when  the  gentry's  life  I  saw , 
What  way  poor  bodies  Uved  ava*®. 
Our  Lami*'  gets  in  his  racked  rents*®, 
His  coals ,  his  kain*^  and  a'  his  stents  ^ : 
He  rises  when  he  likes  himsel' ; 
His  flunkies®*  answer  at  the  bell ; 
He  ca's  his  coach ,  he  ca's  his  horse ; 
He  draws  a  bonnie  silken  purse , 
As  lang  's  my  tail,  whare ,  thro'  the  steeks^^, 
The  yellow  letter'd  Geordie*'  keeks®*. 
Frae  morn  to  e'en  its  nought  but  toiling 
At  baking ,  roasting,  frying ,  boiling ; 
An'  tho'  the  gentry  fast  are  stechin'®*, 
Yet  ev'n  the  ha'  folk®®  fill  their  pechan®' 
Wi'  sauce,  ragouts,  and  sic®*  like  trashtrie®^ 
That 's  little  short  o'  downright  wastrie'®. 
Our  whipper-in'*,  wee'*  blastit  wonner'', 
Poor  worthless  elf'*,  it  eats  a  dinner 
Better  than  ony'*  tenant  man 
His  Honour  has  in  a'  the  Ian''®; 


"i4«  all,  du  tout.  —  *'Ecossais,  seigneur  du  manoir.  — 
"Rentes  exag^^es  de  ses  fermes.  —  "Les  rentes  payees  en 
provisions.  —  •'*Tributs.  —  "Laquais,  —  "Pour^tifc/ies,  les 
mailles.  —  ••Guinees.  —  *^ Peeps,  guigner,  gucfen.  —  '*Se 
piffirer.  —  ••Les  domestiques,  hall  folk.  —  •''Panse.  —  ••Pour 
such.  —  "Mangeaille.  —  '^^  Waste,  prodigality.  —  '^ Valet  de 
chiens.--'*Dett)ett(g,petit.—  ''*  Wonder. —  '^^Veml.  —  '*Pour 
any.  —  ''^All  the  land. 
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An*  what  poor  cot^foft"  pit^*  their  painch  in'*, 
I  own  it 's  past  my  comprehension. 

LUATH. 

Trowth^,  Caesar,  whyles  they  'refash't^*  eneugh; 
A  cotter  howkin  ®*  in  a  sheugh , 
Wi'  dirty  stanes  biggin  *'  a  dyke , 
Baring**  a  quarry ,  and  sic  like , 
Himself,  a  wife,  he  thus  sustains, 
A  smytrie*''  o'  wee  duddie  weans*®. 
An'  nought  but  his  handarg*'  to  keep 
Them  right  and  tight  in  thack  an'  rape**. 
An'  when  they  meet  wi'  sair*'  disasters. 
Like  loss  o'  health ,  or  want  of  masters , 
Ye  maist^  wad  think,  a  wee  touch'*  langer, 
An'  they  maun®'  starve  o'  cauld*'  and  hunger ; 
But  how  it  comes ,  I  never  ken'd^  yet : 
They're  maistly  wonderfii'  contented; 
An*  buirdly*'*  chiels'®,  an'  clever  hizzies®' 
Are  bred  in  sic  a  way  as  this  is. 

CAESAR. 

But  then  too  see  how  ye  're  negleckit®*. 
How  hufTd ,  and  cufiTd  and  disrespedut ! 

"Paysans  qui  demeurent  dans  des  cabanes.  —  '•PourptK.  — 
'•Mettre  dans  la  panse.—  **Pour  truth.—  *^ Troubled,  embar- 
rass6.  —  **Dua  up,  beclier  pour. —  ** Building.  —  •*Vidant. 
— •*Troupe,  Swenge.—  "  Children.—  •''De  ^onbatBeit ,  travaU 
manuel.  —  ••  Habillements  n^cessaires.  —  ••  De  fel^  ,  tr^ , 
grand.  —  *^ Almost.  —  *^ Little  bit.  —  •»Pour  must.  —  •"Pour 
cold:  —  •*Defeimen,  savoir.—  •*Pour6t4r/i/,  robuste.—  ••De 
Stnl,  compagnon,  gar^n.  —  •'Fillettes.  —  *^ Neglected. 
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Lord !  man ,  our  gentry  care  as  little 

For  delvers ,  ditchers ,  and  sic  cattle ; 

They  gang  as  saucy  by  poor  folk 

As  I  wad  by  a  stinking  brock  ^•. 

I  We  notic'd  on  our  Laird's  court  day , 

An*  many  a  time  my  heart  's  been  wae***®, 

Poor  tenant  bodies ,  scant  o'  cash*®* , 

How  they  maun  thole*®*  a  factor's*®'  snash*^®* ; 

He'll  stamp  an'  treaten,  curse  an'  swear. 

He'll  apprehend  them,  poind  their  gear*®'*; 

While  they  maun  stan' ,  wi'  aspect  humble , 

An'  hear  it  a' ,  an'  fear  an'  tremble ! 

I  see  how  folk  live  that  hae  riches ; 

But  surely  poor  folk  maun  be  wretches. 

LUATH. 

They  're  nae  sae*®®  wretched 's  ane  wad*®'  think ; 
Tho'  constantly  on  poortith's*®*  brink  : 
They  're  sae  accustomed  wi'  the  sight, 
The  view  o '  t  gi'es  them  little  fright. 
Then  chance  an'  fortune  are  sae  guided , 
They're  aye  in  less  or  mair  provided; 
An'  tho'  fatigu'd  wi'  close  employment , 
A  blink  of  rest's  a  sweet  enjoyment. 
The  dearest  comfort  o'  their  lives , 
Their  grushie  *®*  weans  an'  faithfii'  wives , 

** Badger,  blaireau,  ^ad)^.  •—  ^**Pour  woe.  —  "^MaDquant 
d'argent.  --  ^**  Supporter.  —  "Mntendaut  d'une  ferme. 
—  "*Outrage.--  "^Saisir  leurs  biens.  —  ^^'^Not  so.  —  "'^Pour 
one  would.  —  ^••Poverty'*.  —  ^'^^  Thriving  ^  prosp^re. 
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The  prattlin  things  are  just  their  pride. 
That  sweetens  a'  their  firenside. 
An'  whyies  twalpennie  worth  o'  nappy  "^ 
Can  make  their  bodies  unco  happy ; 
They  lay  aside  their  private  cares, 
To  mind  the  Kirk  and  State  affairs  : 
They'll  talk  o'  patronage  and  priests, 
Wi'  kindling  fury  in  their  breasts , 
Or  tell  what  new  taxation 's  comin'. 
And  ferlie***  at  the  folk  in  Lon'on. 
As  bleak-fac'd  Hallowmas  returns, 
They  get  the  jovial ,  rantin'  kirns**' ; 
When  rural  life,  o'  every  station. 
Unite  in  common  recreation  : 
Love  blinks ,  Wit  slaps ,  and  social  Mirth 
Forgets  there 's  Care  upo'  the  earth. 
That  merry  day  the  year  begins ; 
They  bar  the  door  on  frosty  winds ; 
The  nappy  reeks **^  wi'  mantling  ream*** 
An'  sheds  a  heart-inspiring  steam; 
The  luntin'  pipe**^  an'  sneeshin'  mill**^ 
Are  handed  round  wi'  right  guid  will ; 
The  cantie**'  auld  folks  crackin'  crouse**® ; 
The  young  anes  rantin'  thro'  the  house. 
My  heart  has  been  sae  fain  **^  to  see  them , 
That  I  for  joy  hae  barkit  wi'  them**®. 


/ 


^^^ Twelve  pennyworth  of  ale.  —  "^RaiUer.  —  "•Festin.  ■— 
"■De  taud^en,  jeter  de  la  vapeur.  —  ^^*Ecume.  —  ^"Tuyau  a 
fumer,  pipe.  —  ^^'Tabati^re.  —  ^^'Joyeux.  —  ^"Causer avec 
entrain.  —  ^"Giad.  —  ^*"  Trait  de  natural  ravissant. 
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Stai  it  *s  owre  ***  true  that  ye  hae  said  : 
Sic  game  is  not  owre  aften  play'd ; 
There's  monie  a  creditable  stock 
0'  decent,  honest,  fawsont*'*  folk 
Are  riven  out,  baith**'  root  and  branch. 
Some  rascal's  pridefu'  greed"*  to  quench, 
Wha  thinks  to  knit  himself  the  faster**** 
In  favours  wi'  some  gentle  master , 
Wha  aiblins**^  thrang  a  parliamentin' "', 
For  Britain's  guid  his  saul  indentin'.  — 

CAESAR. 

Haith  "®  I  lad,  ye  little  ken  about  it : 
For  Britain's  guid !  —  guid  faith ,  I  doubt  it ! 
Say  rather,  gaun*'^  as  Premiers  lead  him. 
An'  saying  aye  or  no 's  they  bid  him; 
At  operas  and  plays  parading. 
Mortgaging ,  gambling ,  masquerading ; 
Or  may  be,  in  a  frolic  daft*^^. 
To  Hague  or  Calais  takes  a  waft*'*. 
To  mak  a  tour,  and  tak  a  whirl*'*. 
To  learn  bon  ton  and  see  the  worP*''. 
There ,  at  Vienna ,  or  Versailles , 
He  rives  his  father's  auld  entails*'* ; 
Or  by  Madrid  he  takes  the  rout*'*^ 
To  thrum  guitars  and  fecht*'^  wi'  nowt*"  ; 

^*^Over,  trop.  —  "'Respectable.  —  ^**Both.  ^  "*  Cupi- 
dity. —  "'A  se  mettre  plus  avanl.  —  ^••flapZy,  peut-6tre.  — 
"'Allerauparlement. — "'Ah  ouaU —  ^^^Gone.-^  "^Edjou^. 
--^•^Mettre  k  la  voile.  —  ^''Aller  en  aventiires. — ^**  World. — 
"*Patrimoine.  —  ^'^Road.  —  "•Escrimer.  —  "''Rien. 
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Or  down  Italian  yista  startles, 
Galanting  among  gropes  o'  myrtles ; 
Then  bouses*^  drumly*'®  German  water , 
To  mak  himsel'  look  fair  arid  fatter  ^ 
An'  clear  the  consequential  sorrows , 
Loye  gifts  of  Carnival  signoras. 
Far  Britain's  Guid !  —  for  her  destruction 
Wi*  dissipation,  feud,  an'  faction. 

LUATH. 

Hech**®,  man!  dear  sirs,  is  that  the  gate*** 
They  waste  sae  many  a  braw  estate? 
Are  we  ***  sae  foughten  an'  harass'd 
For  gear  to  gang  that  gate  at  last? 
0!  would  they  stay  back  frae  courts. 
An'  please  themselves  wi'  countra***  sports. 
It  wad  for  every  ane  be  better, 
The  Laird ,  the  Tenant  an'  the  Cotter ! 
For  thae***  frank,  rantin',  ramblin'  billfes, 
Fient  haet  o'  them's****,  ill  hearted  fellows! 
Except  for  breakin'  o'  their  timm«r**\ 
Or  speakin'  lightly  o'  their  limmer**'. 
Or  shootin'  o'  a  hare  or  moorn^ck, 
The  ne'er  a  bit  they  're  ill  to  poor  folk. 
But  ye  tell  me ,  Master  Caesar, 
Sure  great  folk's  life  's  a  life  o'  pleasure ! 

"•Drtnfcs.  —  "•Bourbeux,  muddy.  —  "•Par  le  diable !  — 
^*^Mani6re.  —  "*!Fe  par  ironic  pour  they,  —  ^^* Country.  — 
"*r/io«c.  —  "*Que  diable  I  il  n'y  en  a  pas  un  seul.  —  "•Bois. 
—  "Tlaisirs. 
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Nae  cauld  or  hanger  e'er  can  steer  ^"^  them ; 
The  very  thought  o't  need  na  fear  them. 

CAESAR. 

Lord !  man ,  were  ye  but  whyles  where  I  am , 
The  gentles  ye  wad  ne'er  envy  *em. 
It's  true ,  they  need  na  starve  or  sweat 
Thro'  winter's  cauld  or  simmer's  ***  heat ; 
They  've  nae  sair  wark  to  craze  their  banes  *'^ 
An'  fill  auld  age  wi  gripes  an'  granes*'* : 
But  human  bodies  are  sic  fools , 
For  a'  their  colleges  an'  schools. 
That  when  nae  real  ills  perplex  them , 
They  make  enow  themselves  to  vex  them ; 
An'  aye  the  less  they  hae  to  sturt"'  them , 
In  like  proportion  less  will  hurt  them.         ♦ 
A  country  fellow  at  the  pleugb , 
His  acres  tilFd ,  he  's  right  eneugh ; 
A  country  girl  at  her  wheel  **', 
Her  dizzeris*'*  done,  she  's  unco  weel; 
But  Gentlemen  an'  Ladies  warst*''', 
Wi'  e'endovm  want  o'  wark ,  are  curst. 
They  loiter ,  lounging,  lank  an'  lazy ; 
Tho'  deil  haet**®  ails  them,  yet  uneasy ; 
Their  days  insipid,  dull  and  tasteless; 
Their  nights  unquiet ,  lang  an'  restless ; 

^^^Stir,  toucher.  —  ^^^  Summers.  —  "^Fatiguer  leurs  os.  — 
*'*  Groans.  —  ^^* Disturb,  tounnenter.  —  ^'**Rouet.  —  ^"  Do- 
zens. —  ^^'^ Worst.  —  ^^^Tho'  the  devil  any  thing,  quoiqu'ils 
n'aient  pas  de  mal. 
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An'  ev'n  their  sports,  their  balls,  their  races , 
Their  gaUopin'  through  public  places  : 
There's  sic  parade ,  sic  pomp  an'  art, 
The  joy  can  scarcely^  reach  the  heart. 
The  men  cast  out  in  party  matches,   < 
Then  sowther*^'  a'  in  deep  debauches. 
Ae  night  they  're  mad  wi'  drink  an'  swearing; 
Neist  day  their  life  is  past  enduring. 
The  ladies ,  arm-in-arm  in  clusters , 
As  great  and  gracious  a'  ^^^  as  sisters ; 
But  hear  their  absent  thoughts  o'  ither*^®, 
They  're  a'  run  de'ils  an'  jads*^®  thegither. 
Whyles  o'er  the  wee  bit  cup  and  piatie*^*, 
They  sip  the  scandal  potion  pretty ; 
Or  lee  lang*®*  nights,  wi'  crabbit  leuks*®'. 
Pore  owre  the  devil's  pictured  beuks*^. 
Stake  on  a  chance  ^^'^  a  farmer's  stackyard , 
An'  cheat  like  any  unhang'd  blackguard. 
There's  some  exception,  man  an'  woman ; 
But  this  is  Gentry's  life  in  common. » 

By  this  the  sun  was  out  o'  sight. 
An'  darker  gloaming*®^  brought  the  night. 
The  bum-clock*®'  humm'd  wi'  lazy  drone; 
The  kye*®^  stood  rowtin'*®*  i'  the  loan*'®: 

"'Noyer.  —  ^'UU.  —  ^'^Each  other,  —  ^«<'Des  diables  a 
des  femmes  de  rien.  —  ^'^  Tasse  et  coupe.  —  "*  Livelong,  tar- 
dive. —  ^••Regards  aigres.  —  ^*^ Book,  p^riphrase  pour  ca/rtes. 

—  "*Hasarder  d'un  coup.  —  "••Cr^puscuie.  —  "'Escarbot. 

—  "•Cotrs.  —  ^**  Bellowing.  —  "®  Place  oU  I'on  trait  les 
vacbes. 
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When  up  they  gat  an'  shook  their  lugs , 
Rejoic'd  they  were  na  men  but  dogs ; 
And  each  took  aff  his  several  way , 
Resolv'd  to  meet  some  ither  day. 

NB.  Ces  deux  morceanx ,  one  fois  compris ,  servhront  k  I'in- 
telligence  des  suivants ;  en  consequence  nos  notes  deviendront 
moins  nombreuses. 


To  a  Mouse  9 

on  turning  her  up  in  her  nest  with  the  plottgh. 
November  ^  785.       • 

Wee,  sleekit*,  cow'rin**,  timVous  beastie, 
0 !  what  a  panic's  in  thy  breastie !    ^^ 
Thou  need  na'  start  awa  sae  hasty  '^ 

Wi'  bickering  brattle ' ! 
I  wad  be  laith*  to  rin'*  an'  chase  thee 

Wi'  murd'ring  pattle® ! 

I  am  truly  sorry  man's  dominion 
Has  broken  Nature's  social  union , 
An'  justifies  that  ill  opinion 

Which  makes  thee  startle 
At  me,  thy  poor  earth-born  companion 

An'  fellow  mortal  f 

^Sly,  rus^.  —  *  Cowering,  poltron.  —  *  Hurried  run,  d'un 
pas  rapide.  —  *Ioat/i,  flich^.  —  ^Run.  —  *  Handle  of  the 
plough,  manche  de  la  charrue. 
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I  doubt  na ,  whyles ,  but  thou  may  thieve ; 
What  Aen?  poor  beastie,  thou  maun  live! 
A  daimen  icker''  in  a  thraVe* 

'S  a  sma'  request : 
I  '11  get  a  blessin'  wi'  the  lave*, 

And  never  miss 't! 

Thy  wee  bit  housie ,  too ,  in  ruin ! 

Its  silly  wa*s*®  the  win's**  are  strewin' ! 

An'  naething,  now,  to  big"  a  new  ane 

0'  foggage  *'  green ! 
An'  bleak  December's  winds  ensuin', 

Baith'snell**  and  keen ! 

Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  an'  waste , 
An'  weary  winter  comin'  fast ; 
An'  cozie*^  iiere,  beneath  the  blast, 

Thou  thought  to  dwell ; 
Till  crashj  the  cruel  coulter  past 

Out*®  thro'  thy  cell. 

That  wee  bit  heap  o'  leaves  an'  stibble*' 
Has  cost  thee  mony  a  weary  nibble*^ ! 
Now  thou  'st  turn'd  out ,  for  a'  thy  trouble , 

But  **  house  or  hald  *® 
To  thole**  the  wmter's  sleety  dribble" 

An'  crancreuch*'  cauld! 

'A  chance  ear  of  corn,  un  ^pi  de  temps  en  temps.  —  'Un 
monceau  de  vingt  gerbes.  —  *The  remainder,  le  reste.  — 
"  Crazy  walls,  muraiUes  fragiles.  —  ^^  Winds.  —  ^*  To  build. 

—  "Herbe  longue.  —  ^^  Bitter,  piquant.  —  ^'^Snug ,  htf)a<\li(!S) , 
confortable.  —  ^' Right.  —  ^''Stubble,  ^eule,  (Stopper.  — 
"L'action  de  grignotter,  ftioiigcln.  —  "  Without. — *'Demeure. 

—  *  ^Supporter.  —  **Petite  pluie  et  neige.  —  *'Gelee  blanche. 
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But  mousie ,  thoa  art  no  thy  lane*^ 
In  proving  fores^ht  may  be  Tain  : 
The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 

Gang  aft  agley'^ 
An'  lea'e  us  nought  but  grief  and  pain 

For  promis'd  joy. 

Still  thou  art  blest ,  compar'd  wi'  me ! 
The  present  only  toucheth  thee  : 
But  Och  1 1  backward  cast  my  e'e 

On  prospects  dear; 
An'  forward,  though  I  canna**  see, 

I  guess  an'  fear. 


Tlie  Cotter's  Saturday  IVifflit  *  9 

iDfcribed  to  R.  Aitkbii,  Esqr. 
I. 

My  loved ,  my  honour'd,  much  respected  friend , 
No  mercenary  bard  his  homage  pays  : 
With  honest  pride  I  scorn  each  selfish  end ; 
My  dearest  meed',  a  friend's  esteem  and  praise. 

•^  Thyself  alone.  —  *'  Atory ,  de  travers.  —  '*  Cannot, 
*  Cette  ode ,  pleine  de  pi6t6  el  de  po^sie ,  peint  rint^rieur  de 
la  chaumi^re  da  p^re  de  Burns.  Ce  pere ,  qui  est  ici  le  Cotter , 
paysan  pieux ,  est  Domme  avec  de  grands  eloges  dans  la  bio- 
graphie  du  poete.  Du  reste,  les  calvinistes  ^ossais  lisent  beau- 
coup  la  bible ;  e'est  peut-^tre  la  raison  pour  laquelle  les  parties 
s^rieuses  de  ce  poeme  ont  peu  de  mots  tir^s  des  dialecles. 
'  Recompense,  !Bol^. 
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To  you  I  sing,  in  simple  Scottish  lays, 

The  lowly  train  in  life's  sequester'd  scene ; 

The  native  feelings  strong,  the  guileless  ways ; 

What  Aitken  in  a  cottage  would  have  been , 
Ah !  tho'  his  worth  unknown,  far  happier  there,  I  ween  ^. 
II. 

November  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  sough* ; 

The  shortening  winter  day  is  hear  a  close ; 

The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae  the  pleugh ; 

The  black'ning  trains  o'  craws  *  to  their  repose ; 

The  toil-worn  Cotter  frae  his  labour  goes , 

This  night  his  weekly  moil®  is  at  an  end , 

Collects  his  spades ,  his  mattocks Z'  and  his  hoes , 

Hoping  the  morn  in  ease  or  rest  to  spend , 
And  weary ,  o'er  the  moor ,  his  course  does  homeward  bend. 

UU. 
At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view , 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree ; 
Th' expectant  wee  things,  toddlin^,  stacher®  thro' 
To  meet  their  dad,  wi'  flichterin'*^  noise  an'  glee. 
His  wee  bit  ingle  ^*,  blinkin'**  bonnily. 
His  clean  hearth  stane ,  his  thriftie  **  wifie's  smile , 
The  lisping  infant  prattling  on  his  knee , 
Does  a'  his  weary  caii^ing  **  cares  beguile, 
And  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour  an'  his  toil. 

•  Think,  —  '^Sigh,  soupir.  — '  6Vo«7«,  eerbeaux.  —  •  Task.  — 
'Pioche.  —  *Courir  comme  un  canard,  toattcln.  —  *  Stagger, 
chanceler.  —  ^°  Fluttering ,  agilant. —  ^'^Fire-sHe,  foyer, 
$erb.  —  ^*  Scintillant.  —  ^"  Bonne  menag^re.  —  ^*  Rongeant. 
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IV. 

Belyve*'^  the  elder  bairns**  come  (trapping *^  in , 

At  service  out  amang  the  farmers  roun'  : 

Some  ca'  the  pleugh,  some  herd ,  some  tentie*^  rin 

A  cannie  errand**  to  a  neebor**  town; 

Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny ,  woman  grown, 

In  youthfu'  bloom ,  love  sparklin'  in  her  ee. 

Comes  hame,  perhaps,  to  show  a  bra'**  new  gowii 

Or  deposit  her  sair-won**  penny  fee , 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardship  be. 
V. 

Wi'  joy  unfeigned  brothers  and  sisters  meet, 

An'  each  for  other's  weelfare  kmdly  spiers*'. 

The  social  hours,  swift-wing'd,  unnotic'd  fleet; 

Each  tells  the  uncos**  that  he  sees  or  hears ; 

The  parents ,  partial ,  eye  their  hopeful  years  : 

Anticipation  forwards  points  the  view. 

The  mother,  wi'  her  needle  an*  her  shears , 

Gars  auld  claes*'^  look  amaist  as  weel's  the  new ; 
The  father  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due. 
\1. 

Their  master's  an'  their  mistress's  command 

The  younkers**  a'  are  warned  to  obey ; 

w  And  mind  their  labours  wi'  an  eydent*'  hand , 

«  And  ne'er  tho'  out  o'  sight ,  to  jauk*^  or  play ; 

^^Bienldl.  —  *•  Children.  —  "  Dropping.  —  "  Carefully.  — 
"^ont  one  petite  commission.  —  *^  Neighbouring.  —  *^Fine. 
—  "Gagne  avec  peine.  —  **S'informer.  —  *'*  Mishaps  ^  mal- 
heurs. —  *^  Makes  old  clothes.  —  **  Jeunes  gens.  —  *' Diligent. 
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«  An'  0!  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alway! 
«  An'  mind  your  duty ,  duly ,  morn  an'  ni^t ! 
«  Lest  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  astray , 
«  Implore  his  counsel  and  assisting  might : 
c(  They  never  sought  in  vain  that  sought  the  Lord  aright!» 

vn. 
But ,  hark !  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door. 
Jenny ,  wha  kens**  the  meaning  o'  the  same , 
Tells  how  a  neebor  lad  cam  o'er  the  moor , 
To  do  some  errands  and  convey  her  hame. 
The  wily  mother  sees  the  conscious  flame 
Sparkle  in  Jenny's  ee  and  flush  ^  her  cheek ; 
Wi'  heart-struck  anxious  care  inquires  his  name , 
While  Jenny  hafBins  '*  is  afraid  to  speak ; 
Weel  pleased  the  mother  hears  it's  nae  wild,  worthless  rake. 

vra. 
Wi*  kindly  welcome  Jenny  brings  hun  ben'* , 
A  strappin'^'  youth;  he  taks  the  mother's  ee; 
Blithe^  Jenny  sees  the  visit 's  no  ill  ta'en. 
The  father  cracks"  of  horses,  pleughs  and  kye. 
The  youngster's  artless  heart  o'erflows  wi'  joy, 
But  blate  and  laithfu' '®,  scarce  can  weel  behave ; 
The  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy 
What  makes  the  youth  sae  bashfu'  an'  sae  grave ; 
Wed  pleased  to  think  her  bairn 's  respected  like  the  lave  ^'' . 

**Sait.  —  '"Faire  rougir.  —  '^Partly.  —  "Dansle  saloD. 
—  *^Tall  and  handsome.  —  "Gaie.  —  ** Talks.  —  •''Timid 
and  modest.  —  "Les  aulres. 
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IX. 

0  happy  love !  where  love  like  this  is  found ! 

0  heart-felt  raptures !  bliss  beyond  compare ! 

1  *ve  paced  much  this  v^neary  mortal  round  ^, 
And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare  :  — 

«  If  Heav'n  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare , 
«  One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 
«  Tis  w^hen  a  youthAil ,  loving ,  modest  pair 
«  In  other's  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale 
«  Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  evening  gale.  '^ 

X. 

Is  there ,  in  human  form ,  that  bears  a  heart ,  — 
A  wretch !  a  villain !  lost  to  love  and  truth ! 
That  can ,  with  studied ,  sly ,  ensnaring  art , 
Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting  youth? 
Curse  on  his  perjured  arts !  dissembling  smooth ! 
Are  honour,  virtue,  conscience  all  exil'd? 
Is  there  no  pity ,  no  releating  ruth^®„ 
Points  to  the  parents  fondting  o'er  then*  child? 
Then  paints  the  ruin'd  maid,  and  their  distraction  wild? 

XI. 

And  now  the  supper  crowns  their  simple  board  ; 
The  halesome*®  parritch**,  chief  o'  Scotia's  food; 
The  sowpe  their  only  Hawkie**  does  aflFord , 
That  'yont*'  the  hallan**  snugly  chows  her  cood** ; 

**Ce  globe.  —  ••Compassion.  —  *^  Wholesome.  —  **  Un  jmd- 
dmq  fait  avec  de  la  ferine  d'avoine.  —  *•  Vache  k  figure  blanche. 
—  **  Beyond,  —  "Ecurie.  —  **Ruminer. 
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The  dame  brings  forth  in  compKmental  mood , 
To  grace  the  lad ,  her  weel-hain'd*^  kebbuck-felP' ; 
An'  aft  he 's  prest ,  an'  aft  he  ca's  it  guid ; 
The  frugal  wifie ,  garrulous ,  will  tell , 
How  'twas  a  towmond  auld,  sin'  lint  was  i' the  bell**. 

xn. 

The  cheerfu'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face , 
They  round  the  ingle  form  a  circle  wide ; 
The  sire  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace , 
The  big  ha'  bible**,  ance  his  father's  pride; 
His  bonnet  rev'rently  is  laid  aside , 
His  lyart  haflfets^  wearing  thin  an'  bare ; 
Those  strains'^*,  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide. 
He  wales**  a  portion  with  judicious  care 
And  «  let  us  worship  God! »  he  says  with  solemn  air. 

xm. 
They  chaunt  their  artless  not^s  in  simple  guise ; 
They  tune  their  hearts ,  by  far  the  noblest  aim. 
Perhaps  Dundee's  wild  warbling  measures  rise ; 
Or  plaintive  Martyrs,  worthy  of  the  name ; 
Or  noble  Elgin'*'  beets'**  the  heavenward  flame, 
The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays  : 
Compared  with  these ,  Italian  trills  are  tame ; 
The  tickl'd  ears  no  heart-felt  raptures  raise; 
Nae  unison  hae  they  with  our  Creator's  praise. 

^^ Well-kept.  —  ^''Cheese.  —  **Ou'il  avait  un  an,  quand  le  lin 
6tait  en  fleur.  —  *•  Hall-bible,  bible  de  famille.  —  '®Ses  tempes 
grisomiantes.  —  "Chants.  —  "De  toaf)kn)  to  choose.  —  "Airs 
de  psaumes.  —  '*  To  kindle,  nourrir. 
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The  priest-like  father  reads  the  sacred  page  : 
How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  God  on  high ; 
Or  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage 
With  Amalek's  ungracious  progeny; 
Or  how  the  royal  bard'^'  did  groaning  lie 
Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heav'n's  avenging  ire ; 
Or  Job's  pathetic  plaint  and  wailing  cry ; 
Or  rapt  Isaiah's  wild  seraphic  fire ; 
Or  other  holy  seers  *^  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 

XV. 

Perhaps  the  Christian  Volume'*'  is  the  theme  : 
How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed ; 

'  How  H[e ,  who  bore  in  Heaven  the  second  name , 
Had  not  on  earth  where  on  to  lay  his  head ; 
How  his  first  followers  and  servants  spe  d 
The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land  ; 
How  he ,  who  lone  in  Patmos  banished, 
Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand ,         [command. 

And  heard  great  Bab'lon's  doom  pronounced  by  Heaven's 

XVI. 
Then  kneeling  down  to  Heaven's  Eternal  King, 
The  saint ,  the  father  and  the  husband  prays ; 
Hope  «  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing'**,  » 
That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days  : 

"David.  —  "Proph^tes.  —  ''Le  Nouveau-Testament.  — 
*Tir6  de  Pope's  «  Windsor  Forest.  » 
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There  ever  bask**  in  uncreated  rays , 
No  more  to  sigh  or  shed  the  bitter  tear , 
Together  honing  then*  Creator's  praise, 
In  such  society ,  yet  still  more  dear ; 
While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  sphere. 

xvn. 

Compared  with  this  how  poor  Religion's  pride , 
In  all  the  pomp  of  method  and  of  art, 
When  men  display  to  congregations  wide 
Devotion's  ev'ry  grace ,  except  the  heart! 
The  Pow*r  incensed  the  pageant  will  desert, 
The  pompous'  strain ,  the  sacerdotal  stole*** ; 
But  haply ,  in  some  cottage  far  apart , 
May  hear ,  well-pleased ,  the  language  of  the  soul , 
And  in  his  Book  of  Life  the  inmates  poor  enrol. 

xvm. 

Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  sev'ral  way  : 
The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest ; 
The  parent  pair  their  secret  homage  pay , 
And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request , 
That  He  who  stills  the  raven's  clamorous  nest, 
And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flow'ry  pride , 
Would ,  in  the  way  his  wisdom  sees  the  best , 
For  theny^d  for  their  little  one's  provide ; 
But  chiefly  m  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  preside. 

**Se  metire  au  soleil ,  ffcif  fotmen.  —  ••Le  surplis. 
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XIX. 
From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs  , 
That  makes  her  loved  at  home ,  revered  abroad. 
Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings ; 
«  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God !  » 
And  certes ,  in  fair  virtue's  heav'nly  road , 
The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind ; 
What  is  a  lordling's**  pomp?  a  cumbrous  load 
Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kind 

Studied  in  arts  of  hell ,  in  wickedness  refined ! 
XX. 
d !  Scotia ,  my  dear ,  my  native  soil , 
For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  Heaven  is  sent ! 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 
Be  blest  with  health ,  and  peace ,  and  sweet  content , 
And,  0!  may  Heav'n  their  simple  lives  prevent^* 
From  Luxury's  contagion  weak  and  vile  : 
Then,  howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 
A  virtuous  populance  may  rise  the  while 

And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much  loved  Isle. 

XXI. 
0!  Thou  who  pour'd  the  patriotic  tide, 
That  stream'd  thro'  Wallace's  ^  undaunted  heart ; 
Who  dared  to  nobly  stem  tyrannic  pride  , 
Or  nobly  die ,  the  second  glorious  part  ^ 

•*  Mot  de  mepris ,  pour  seigneur.  —  *'  Protect.  —  *'  L'Achille 
ecossais;  trahi  et  livre  k  Edouard  I^r,  il  p^rit  sur  I'echafaud, 
en  1305. 
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(The  patriot's  God,  peculiarly  thou  ^rt , 
His  friend,  inspirer,  guardian  and  reward!  ) 
0 !  never ,  never  Scotia's  realm  desert ; 
But  still  the  patriot  and  the  patriot  bard , 
In  bright  succession  raise ,  her  ornament  and  guard ! 


A" 


To  a  Moimtaiii  lB9>i»j , 

on  turning  one  down  with  the  plough. 

April  1786. 


Wee ,  modest ,  crimson-tipped  flow'r , 

Thou'st  met  in  an  evil  hour ; 

For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure  ^ 

Thy  slender  stem_; 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow'r , 
Thou  bonnie'gem. 

Alas !  it's  no  thy  neebor  sweet , 

The  bonny  Lark ,  companion  meet , 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet* , 

Wi'  speckl'd  breast , 
When  upward  springing ,  blithe ,  to  greet 

Th  purpling  east. 

*Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early ,  humble  birth ; 

^  Dust,  poussi^re.  —  *  Joli.  —  ■  Moisissure  ,  humidity. 
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Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted^ forth 

Amid  the  storm , 
Scarce  rear'd  above  thy  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  ^flow'rs  our  gardens  yield  , 
High  shelt'ring  woods  and  wa's*  maun  shield ; 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield^ 

0'  dod*  or  stane , 
Adorns  the  histie  *  stibble-field*^ , 

Unseen ,  alane. 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad , 
Thy  snawie**  bosom  sunward  spread, 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise ; 
But  now  the  share  uplifts  thy  bed , 

And  low  thou  lies ! 

Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  Blaid, 
Sweet  fflow'ret  of  the  rural  shade ! 
By  love's  simplicity  betray'd 

And  guileless  trust , 
Till  she ,  like  thee ,  all  soil'd,  is  laid 

Low  i'  the  dust. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  Bard  j 

On  life's  rou^  ocean  luckless  starr'd** , 

*  ScintiUer.  —  •  Fastueux.  —  •  Walls.  —  '  Chance  structure, 
structure  fortuite .  —  •  Motte  de  terre .  —  •  Dry,  sec .  —  *  **  Champs 
d'^teule.  —  "  Snowy.  —  "  Dirigd. 
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Unskilful  he  to  note  die  card*' 

Of  pradent  lore. 
Till  bfllows  rage ,  and  gales  blow  hard 

And  whelm  him  o'er ! 

Such  late  to  suffering  worth  is  giv*n , 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striv'n, 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  driv'n 

To  misery's  brink, 
Till  wrench'd  of  every  stay**  but  Heav'n, 

He  ruin'dsink! 

Ev'n  thou  who  moum'st  the  Daisy's  fiite , 
That  fate  is  thine !  —  no  distant  date*' : 
Stem  Ruin's  ploughshare  drives ,  elate , 

Full  on  thy  bloom , 
Till  crush'd  beneath  the  furrow's**  weight 

Shall  be  thy  doom! 

Joliii  Itorleycom. 

A  Ballad. 


There  were  three  kings  into  *  the  east. 
Three  kings  both  great  and  high, 
An'  they  ha'e  sworn  a  solemn  oath 
John  Barleycorn^  should  die. 

"  Boussole.—  "  Support.  —  "  II  est  mort  10  ans  plus  tard. 
—  »«Smon 
*  In ,  style  de  ballade.  —  *  Grain  d'orge ,  dent  on  fait  la  bidre. 
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II. 

They  took  a  plough  and  ploughed  him  down , 
Put  clods  upon  his  head, 
And  they  ha'e  sworn  a  solemn  oath 
)ohn  Barleycorn  was  dead. 

m. 
But  the  cheerful  spring  came  kindly  on, 
And  show'rs  began  to  fall; 
John  Barleycorn  got  up  again 
And  sore  surprised  them  all. 

IV. 

The  sultry  ^  suns  of  summer  came , 
And  he  grew  thick  and  strong , 
His  head  weel  arm*d  wi'  pointed  spears^, 
That  no  one  should  him  wrong. 

V. 
The  sober  summer*enter*d  mild ,     " 
When  he  grew  wan  and  pale ; 
His  bending  joints  and  drooping  head 
Show'd  he  began  to  fail. 

VI. 

His  colour  sicken'd  more  and  more ; 
He  faded  into  age ; 
And  then  his  ennemies  bejpn 
To  show  their  deadly  rage. 

*  Brtilant.  --  *  Lances. 
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vn. 
They  've  ta'en  a  weapon  long  and  sharp , 
And  cut  him  by  the  knee ; 
Then  ty'd  hun  fast  upon  a  cart , 
Like  a  rogue  for  forgerie'. 

vra. 
They  laid  him  down  upon  his  back 
And  cudgetl'd  *him  full  sore ; 
Then  hung  him  up  before  the  storm , 
And  tum'd  him  o'er  and  o'er. 

IX. 
They  filled  up  a  darksome  pit 
With  water  to  the  brim; 
They  heaved  in  John  Barleycorn , 
There  let  him  sink  or  swim. 

X. 

They  laid  him  out  upon  the  floor 
To  work  him  further  woe , 
And  still ,  as  signs  of  life  appear'd , 
They  toss'd  him  to  and  fro. 

XI. 

They  wasted  o'er  a  scorching  flame 
The  marrow  ^  of  his  bones ; 
But  a  miller  used  him  worst  of  aD , 
For  he  crush'd  him  between  two  stones. 

*  Fausse  moniiaie.  —  •  Rouer  de  coups,  ^jriigeln.  —  "^  Moelle ; 
allusions  ^  la  maniere  de  faire  la  bi^re. 
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XII. 

And  they  hae  ta*en  his  very  heart's  blood 
And  drank  it  round  and  round ; 
And  stUI  the  more  and  more  they  drank , 
Their  joy  did  more  abound. 

XIII. 
John  Barleycorn  was  a  hero  bold , 
Of  noble  enterprise ; 
For  if  you  do  but  taste  his  blood , 
'Twill  make  your  courage  rise. 

XIV. 
'Twill  make  a  man  foi^et  his  woe ; 
'Twill  heighten  all  his  joy ; 
'Twill  make  the  widow's  heart  to  sing, 
Tho'  the  tear  were  in  her  eye. 

XV. 
Then  let  us  toast  ^  John  Barleycorn , 
Each  man  a  glass  in  hand ; 
And  may  his  great  posterity 
Ne'er  fail  in  Old  Scotland. 

'Porterun  toast  k. 
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SoUwk  Andersan ,  rnxj  Jo ! 


John  Anderson ,  my  jo  * ,  John , 
When  we  were  first  acquent  * , 
Your  locks'  were  like  the  raven , 
Your  bonnie  brow*  was  brent* ; 
But  now  your  brow  is  held  * ,  John , 
Your  locks  are  like  the  snaw ; 
But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow^ , 
John  Anderson,  my  jo! 

John  Anderson ,  my  jo ,  John , 
We  clamb  4he  hill  thegither^ ; 
'  And  many  a  canty*  day ,  John  , 
We  've  had  wi*  ane  anither. 
Now  we  maun  totter  down ,  John , 
But  hand  in  hand  we  '11  go , 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot , 
John  Anderson ,  my  jo! 

^Joy.  —  *  Acquainted. —-'^vicle  de  cheveux.  —  *  Front.  — 
^Smooth,  Hsse.  —  •  Bald.  ■—  '  Head,  t^te.  —  •  Together.  — 
•  Beau. 
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Itanean  Clray^ 


Duncan  Gray  cam  here  to  woo* , 

Ha ,  ha ,  the  wooing  o't' ! 

On  blythe  yule*  night,  when  we  were  fu', 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't! 

Maggie^  coost^  her  head  fu'  high, 

Look'd  asklent^  and  unco  sheigh®, 

Gart*  poor  Duncan  stand  abeigh*®. 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't! 

Duncan  fleech'd^*,  and  Duncan  prayM; 

Ha,  ha,  etc. 
Meg  was  deaf  as  AUsa  cralg^'. 

Ha,  ha,  etc. 
Duncan  sigh'd  baith  out  and  in, 
Grat*^  his  een  baith  bleer't  and  Win', 
Spak  o'  lowpin'  o*er  a  linn**. 

Ha ,  ha ,  etc. 

^  Ges  treis  derniers  extraits  donoeront  one  id^e  des  chansons  de 
Burns.  Celle-ci  a  foorni  au  peintre  Wilkie  le  sujet  d'un  tableau 
bien  connu. 

•Faire  la  cour. — •  Ah !  queUe  cour  fut  celle-lk !  —  *  La  joyeuse 
nuit  de  Noel.  —  ^Megay,  Margaret.  —  *Cast,  —  ^De  c6t6.  — 
*Shy,  —  *Made.  —  '^^A  una  petite  distance.  -—  "  Sapp>lia.  — 
*•  Rocher  d'Ailsa.  —  ^^Wept  hit  eyes  both  blear  and  blind.  — 
** Spake  of  leaping  over  a  precipice. 
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Time  and  chance  are  but  a  tide ; 

Ha,  ha,  etc. 
Slighted  love  is  sair  to  bide^'. 

Ha,  ha,  etc. 
cc  Shall  I  like  a  fool,  quoth  he , 
«  For  a  haughty  hizzie**  die? 
«  She  may  gae  *'  to  —  France  for  me ! 

Ha,  ha,  etc. 

How  it  comes,  let  doctors  tell  : 

Ha,  ha,  etc. 
Meg  grew  sick  as  he  grew  heal**. 

Ha,  ha,  etc. 
Something  in  her  bosom  wrings ; 
For  relief  a  sigh  she  brmgs ; 
And ,  oh !  her  een  they  spak  sic  things ! 

Ha,  ha,  etc. 

Duncan  was  a  lad  o'  grace ; 

Ha,  ha,  etc. 
Maggie's  was  a  piteous  case ; 

Ha,  ha,  etc. 
Duncan  could  na  be  her  death ; 
Swelling  pity  smoor'd*^  his  wrath; 
Now  they're  crouse*^  and  canty**  baitli. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't! 


"Difficile  ^  supporter.  —  ^^ Hussy,  b^gueule.  — "Co.  - 
*«  Well.  —  *•  Smothered,  etouflfa.  —  *»  Joyeux.  —  «  Heureux. 
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Itoniioebaburn  *» 

Robert  Bruce's  address  to  his  army. 

Scots,  wha  hae*  wF  Wallace*  bled, 
Scots ,  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led , 
Welcome  to  your  gory'  bed 
Or  to  glorious  victory ! 

Now 's  the  day ,  and  now 's  the  hour. 
See  the  front  o'  battle  lour*, 
See  approach  proud  Edward's*  power,  — 
Edw:ard !  chains  and  slavery ! 

Wha  will  be  a  traitor  knave?  . 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave? 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave? 
Traitor !  coward !  turn  and  flee ! 

Wha  for  Scotland's  king  and  law 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw? 
Free-man  stand  or  free-man  fa', 
Caledonian?  on  wi'  me! 

*  A  la  bataille  de  BaDnock-burn ,  en  1315 ,  Robert  Bruce 
aneantit  Tarm^e  aDglaise  sous^douard  II,  assura  I'lndependanco 
de  rficosse  et  s'^tablit  sur  le  trdne  de  ce  royaume.  Bruce  est  un 
des  plus  heroiques  des  rois  ^cossais. 

*  Have.  —  *  Voyez  p.  105,  n.  63.  —  »  Eusanglante.  —  *  Me- 
nacer.  —  •Edouard  II. 
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By  oppression's  woes  and  pains ! 
By  your  sons  in  servile  diains ! 
We  will  drain*  our  dearest  veins , 
But  they  shall  be ,  —  shall  be  free ! 

Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low'' ! 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe ! 
Liberty's  in  every  blow! 
Forward^!  let  us  do  or  die! 

•  Vider.  —  ^Terrassez.  —  'En  avant. 
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In  the  same  year ,  1786 ,  as  Burns  published  the  first 
edition  o(  his  poems,  Rogers  appeared  before  the  public 
as  the  author  of  an  Ode  to  Superstition  and  of  other 
poems.  Though  belonging  to  the  same  guild ,  they  were 
placed  in  two  very  opposite  stations  in  society  :  the  for- 
mer, the  child  of  adversity;  the  latter  born  to  opulence 
and  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  life.  But  genius  can 
show  itself  independent  of  circumstances ;  and  without 
doing  injustice  to  Mr.  Rogers,  we  may  assert  that  his  poor 
brother-poet  was  far  his  superior.  Mr.  Refers  was  the  son 
of  a  wealthy  London  Banker ;  he  received  an  education 
according  to  his  station,  and  he  has  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  refined  taste «  both  as  a  gentleman  and  a  poet. 

The  Pleasures  of  Memory,  his  most  popular  work, 
appeared  in  1798  :  it  is  a  revival  of  Goldsmith's  style  of 
didactic  poetry ;  without  attaining  the  definite  lucidity, 
which  gives  a  striking  transparency  to  every  line  of  the 
Deserted  Village,  Rogers  can  well  bear  a  comparison 
with  his  model. 

As  most  objects  that  interest  our  affections,  may  be 
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considered  in  relation  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  past, 
the  same  spring  may  give  rise  to  the  pleasures  of  me- 
mory and  of  hope.  We  accordingly  find  Refers  and 
Campbell  often  drawing  their  inspirations  from  the  same 
source;  they  both  pass  from  pictures  of  an  individual  in- 
terest to  historical  associations.  Rogers  writes  with  more 
detail  and  more  finish ;  but  if  he  is  more  correct,  Campbell 
has  more  warmth  and  leaves  a  stronger  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  Subsequent  to  this  poem,  Rogers 
devoted  himself  to  his  father's  profession  and  did  not 
appear  again  before  the  pubhc  till  the  year  1812.  His 
unfinished  poem  Columbus  was  then  published.  His  other 
works  are  Jacqueline,  a  Tale,  484 ft^;  Human  Life,  4849 ; 
Italy,  a  Poem,  4822. 
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Comme  nous  avons  Tintention  de  soumettre  les  extraits 
de  cet  auteur  k  un  examen  grammatical ,  nous  offrirons 
d^abord  quelques  considerations  sur  les  principes  qui 
paraissent  gouvemer  la  langue  anglaise  dans  la  formation 
de  ses  inflexions  et  dans  les  regies  de  sa  syntaxe. 

B4tarde  dans  son  origine,  cette  langue  semble  ^re  des- 
h^ritee  de  ce  riche  apanage  de  terminaisons  qui  donnait 
tant  de  variety  et  de  precision  aux  langues  anciennes ,  et 
qui  enrichit  encore  la  plupart  des  dialectes  modernes  de 
TEurope.  L'anglais  n*a  que  le  strict  n^cessaire;  on  ne 
pourrait  lui  ravir  une  seule  inflexion  sans  le  rendre  in- 
capable d'etre  rinstrument  de  la  pensee.  De  cette  nudity 
dependent  plusieurs  de  ses  formes  syntaxiques ;  il  est  done 
important  de  la  signaler.  Elle  n6cessite  Temploi  de  mots 
auxiliaires  pour  exprimer  les  temps  et  les  mani^res  d'etre 
et  d'agir ,  et  remplit  ainsi  la  phrase  d'une  foule  de  mo- 
nosyllabes  qui  entravent  la  pensee  et  choquent  Foreille. 
Celle-ci,  Touvri^re  ki  plus  active  dans  la  construction 
des  langues,  a  combattu  ce  d6faut  en  introduisant  Tusage 
de  Tabr^viation  ou  de  la  syn^r^^  si  remarquable  dans 
la  langue  anglaise ,  en  autorisant  la  suppression  de  tons 
les  mots  qui  peuvent  6tre  facilement  sous-entendus ,  tels 
que  les  articles,  les  pronoms,  les  prepositions,  et  en 
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diminuant,  par  des  r^es  de  syntaxe ,  le  nombre  des  rt- 
petitions.  L'oreille  est  si  exigeante  k  cet  egard ,  qu'eUe 
demande  souvent  que  le  verbe  soit  au  present,  quand  Tid^e 
demanderait  le  fiitur. 

Nous  pourrions  faire  observer  que  I'lrr^gularite  de  la 
prononciation  de  Fanglais  est  due  aux  m^mes  causes 
que  le  caractdre  de  sa  grammaire.  Les  lai^es  homo- 
g^nes,  telles  que  rallemand ,  Titalien,  respagool,  jsont 
r^guli^res  k  cet  6gard;  mais  les  langues  h^rog^nes, 
telles  que  le  fran^ais  et  Fanglais,  surtout  ce  dernier,  pre- 
sentent  des  anomalies  nombreuses.  Qn  exjdique  facile- 
ment  ce  phenom^ne.  Les  mots  Strangers  arrivent  dans 
une  langue  par  tradition  orale  ou  graphiqne.  Ceux  qui  se 
trouvent  dans  la  premiere  categoric  sont  representes  par 
le  syst^me  d'ortbographe  dej^  etabli ,  souvent  avec  une 
physionomie  bien  differente  de  ceUe  qui  leur  6tait  pri- 
mitive,  sans  grand  changement  de  prononciation;  ceux 
de  la  seconde  division  gardent  I'orthographe  qui  leur  est 
propre;  mais,  prononc^  suivant  la  valeur  convenue  de 
leurs  lettres ,  ils  deviennent  m^c^nnaissables  k  I'oreiUe. 
L'accent  tonique  contribue  quelquefois  k  changer  la  force 
d'une  voyelle;  et  quand  il  tombe  sur  la  syllabe  avant 
Tantepenulti^me,  il  donne  au  mot  un  son  rapide  et  con- 
fus,  qui  ne  se  trouve  en  nulle  autre  langue. 

En  considerant  la  theorie  grammaticale  des  formes  (la 
morph61ogie)  de  la  langue  anglaise,  on  reconnatt  que 
toutes  les  inflexions,  k  Texception  de  celle  du  pluriel  des 
substantifs ,  vieiinent  de  Fallemand.  Nous  allons  eonsi- 
d6rer  succinctement  cette  derivation. 
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L' article  indefini  etait  originairement  an,  modification 
phonique  de  ein;  par  euphonie  on  a  ote  le  n  devant  une 
consonne  :  voil^  comment  a  se  derive  de  ein. 

L'article  the  est  une  modification  phonique  de  bie,  la 
lettre  aspiree  etant  employee  pour  la  forte. 

Le  pluriel  des  substantifs  se  forme,  comme  en  fran^ais, 
par  la  temiinaison  s;  les  pluriels  irreguliers  d^rivent  de 
I'allemand. 

Le  cas  possessif  etait  anciennement  forme,  k  Fexemple 
du  genitif  allemand ,  par  es  :  on  ecrivit  fatheres,  du  p^re ; 
pour  abreger  on  a  prononce  et  ensuite  CQrit  father^s, 
remplacant  I'e  par  une  apostrophe  pour  distinguer  ce  cas 
du  nominatif  pluriel.  Si  Ton  emploie  le  possessif  au  plu- 
riel ,  ce  qui  ne  pent  se  faire  sans  obscurite ,  ce  n'est  que 
par  analogic. 

Les  degres  de  comparaison  de  Tadjectif  se  fovment 
comme  en  allemand. 

Le  verbe ,  cette  partie  importante  du  discours ,  n'a  que 
cinq  inflexions  en  anglais.  Quelle  pauvrete^  quand  on 
compare  cette  langue  k  la  langue  grecque ,  dont  le  verbe 
a  quatre  cent  quatre-vingt-onze  inflexions,  sans  compter 
les  participes ! 

La  terminaison  ing  correspond  h  la  terminaison  ung 
de  I'allemand ,  dans  lequel  elle  n'appartient  plus ,  il  est 
vrai ,  au  participe  present. 

Le  participe  passe  se  forme  de  Tallemand ,  en  chan- 
geant  et  en  erf,  la  douce  pour  la  forte ,  et  en  retranchant 
r  augment  gc;  cette  syllabe  gc  se  trouve  dans  des  parti- 
cipes anciens ,  sous  forme  de  Vy,  k  pen  pr^s  comme  on 
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la  prononce  actuellement  en  Prusse.  Void  ces  mots  : 
yblent,  ybent^  ybom,  ybrent,  yclad,  ycleped^  yclenchedj 
ydrad ,  y fraught 

La  S"'*  personne  du  singulier  se  formait  anciennement 
eneth,  au  lieu  de  et  comme  en  allemand;  le  th  s'est 
change  en  s  par  euphonie. 

Le  subjonctif  s'est  form6  par  le  dfeir  d'abreger  la 
phrase  dubitative,  en  retranchant  I'auxiliaire  du  futur 
pour  en  eviter  la  repetition ;  ainsi ,  au  lieu  de  If  he  will 
he  indnstrious,  he  mil  succeed,  dites  :  If  he  be  indus- 
trious, he  will  succeed.  L'ana1(^ie  a  fait  le  reste. 

Par  la  m^me  raison,  on  emploie  en  anglais  le  present 
et  non  le  futur  apr^  les  conjonctions  aussitot  que,  pen- 
darU  que,  quand,  etc.  Ex.  :  When  that  day  arrives,  he 
will  return. 

Quant  aux  verbes  auxiliaires,  ils  derivent  tous  de  Tal- 
lemand,  avec  qiielque  changement  dans  leur  application. 

L'anglais  est  riche  par  ses  propositions.  La  facilite  avec 
laqueUe  on  modifie  la  signification  des  verbes  et  Ton 
marque  Fidee  de  stabilite  et  dc  progression ,  dote  la  lan- 
gue  d'une  foule  d'expressions  qu'on  est  oblige  de  rendre 
en  fran^ais  par  des  periphrases. 
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X 


Pleasures  off  Hentory. 


Twilight's  *  soft  dews  steal  o*er  the  village  green , 
With  magic  tints  to  harmonize  the  scene, 
Stiird'  is  the  hum  that  thro'  the  hamlet  broke, 
When  round  the  ruins  of  their  ancient  oak 
The  peasants  flock'd  to  hear^  the  minstrel  play , 
And  games  and  carols  clos'd  the  busy  day. 

^  Except^  dans  la  po^sie,  te  cas  possessif  s'emploie  sealement 
pour  les  personnes  et  les  animaux ,  Tid^  de  possession  n'ap- 
partenant  pas  aux  choses  inanim^es.  Yoici  les  exceptions  : 
MwXh*%  iivM,  hour's  time,  sun's  distance,  moon's  distance,  boat's 
length,  arm'i  length,  stone's  throw, pin's  head,  law's  delay.  — 
•S'est  tu,  ifl  rul^ig.  —  'Verbe  irr^. : 

To  hear  —  h^rd  —  h^ftrd. 
Les  verbes  irr^oliers  sont ,  dans  chaque  langue ,  le$  verbes 
antiques,  qui  se  sont  fonn^  avant  qu'il  y  en  eCit  un  nombre  suf- 
fisant  pour  que  I'esprit  piit  les  classer.  Ces  verbes  sont  toujours, 
k  quelques  exceptions  prds ,  des  mots  qui  expriment  des  id^es 
primitives ,  les  premiers  besoins  ou  les  premieres  sensations  de 
rliomme.  Cela  nous  explique  pourquoi  ils  sont ,  en  anglais,  tous 
tir^  de  Fancien  dialecte  saxon ,  et  ils  out,  ainsi  que  les  verbes 
irr^liers  aUemands ,  la  tendance  k  raccourcir  la  voyeUe  de 
rinfinitif  dans  Vimparfait  et  dans  le  participe  pass^,  mtoe  quand 
I'ortbograpbe  ne  change  pas.  Ex. : 

Deal      —  de^lt     —  dedlt. 

Mean     —  m^^nt   —  m^dnt. 

Read     —  r^^d      —  r^Sd. 

Spread  —  spread  —  spread. 
Dans  la  plupart  I'orthographe  change.  Ex. : 

Flee     —  fled    —  fled. 

Kneel  —  knelt  —  knell. 

Shoot  —  sh6t   —  shdt. 
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Her  wheel  at  rest ,  the  matron  thrills  no  more 
With  treasur'd  tales  and  legendary  lore. 
All ,  all  are  fled ;  nor*  mirth ,  nor  music  flows, 
To*  chase  the  dreams  of  innocent  repose. 
All ,  all  are  fled ;  yet  still  I  linger  here ! 
Wliat  secret  charms,  this  silent  spot,  endear? 

Mark  yon  old  mansion  frowning  through  the  trees , 
Whose  hoUow  turret  woos  the  whistling  breeze. 
That  casement,  arch'd  with  Ivy's  brownest  shade, 
First ,  to  these  eyes  the  light  of  heaven  convey'd. 
The  mouldering  gateway  strews  the  grass-grown  court , 
Once  the  calm  scene  of  many  a  simple  sport ; 
When  nature  pleas'd,  for  life  itself  was  new. 
And  the  heart  promised  what  the  fancy  drew. 

See ,  thro'  the  firactur'd  pediment  reveal'd , 
Where  moss  inlays  the  rudely-sculptur'd  shield , 
The  martin's  old,  hereditary  nest. 
Long  may  the  ruin  spare  its  hallow'd  guest ! 

As  jars  the  hinge,  what  suUen  echoes^  call ! 
Oh !  haste ,  unfold  the  hospitable  hall ! 
That  hall  where  once,  in  antiquated  state, 
The  chair  of  justice  held  the  grave  debate. 

Now  stain'd  with  dews,  with  cobwebs  darkly  hung, 
Oft  has  its  roof  with  peals  of  rapture  rung , 

^Dans  la  prose ,  il  faut  la  corr^tion  f^ett^  —  nor,  either  — 
or,  both  —  and.  —  ^Pour,  devant  rinfinitif ,  se  rend  par  in  or- 
der to,  par  abr^viation  ,to.  —  ^  Les  inflexions  des  substaotifs  et 
des  verbes  qui  finissent  par  o ,  sent  en  es ,  est ,  ed ,  pour  con- 
server  1*0  long. 
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When  round  yon  ample  board ,  in  due  degree , 
We  sweeten'd  every  meal  with  social  gl6e. 
The  heart's  light  laugh  pursued,  the  circling  jest , 
And  all  was  sunshine  in  each  little  breast. 
Twas  here  we  chas'd  the  slipper  by  the  sound , 
And  tum'd  the  blindfold  hero  round  and  round. 
Twas  here ,  at  eve ,  we  form'd  our  fairy  ring ; 
And  Fancy  flutter'd  on  her  wildest  wing. 
Giants  and  genii  chain'd  each  wondering  ear ; 
And  orphan  sorrows  drew  the  ready  tear. 
Oft  with  the  babes  we  wander'd  in  the  wood ', 
Or  view'd  the  forestrfeats  of  Robin  Hood  : 
Oft,  fancy-led ,  at  midnight's  fearful  hour , 
With  startling  step  we  scal'd  the  lonely  tower , 
O'er  infant  innocence^  to  hang  and  weep, 
Murder'd  by  ruffian  hands ,  when  smiling  in  its  sleep. 

Ye,  Household  Deities!  whose  guardian  eye 
Mark'd  each  pure  thought ,  ere  registered  on  high ; 
Still,  still  ye^  walk  the  consecrated  ground 
And  breathe  the  soul  of  Inspiration  round. 

As  o'er  the  dusky  furniture  I  bend , 
Each  chair  awakes  the  feeling  of  a  friend ; 
The  storied*®  arras ,  source  of  fond  delight , 
With  old  achievement  charms  the  wilder'd  sight ; 

'L'auteur  fait  aUusion  aux  ballades  populaires,  «  The  Chil- 
dren in  the  wood ,  »  et  «  Robin  Hood  »  :  celui-ci ,  c^l6bre  pros- 
crit  du  XII">e  siecle ,  est  le  sujet  de  quelques  remarques  du  sa- 
vant historien  Thierry,  dans  son  *  Histoire  de  la  Conqu^le  de 
TAngleterre  par  les  Normands. »  —  *Les  enfants  d'Edouard  IV. 
—  •  .Modification  de  you  rarement  employee.  —  ***Historique. 
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And  still ,  with  Heraldry's  rich  hues  imprest , 

On  the  dim  window  glows  the  pictured  crest**. 

The  screen  unfolds  its  many  coloiir'd  chart ; 

The  clock  still  points  its  moral  to  the  heart . 

That  faithful  monitor**,  'twas  heav'n  to  hear! 

When  soft  it  spoke  a  promis'd  pleasure  near: 

And  has  its  sober  hand,  its  simple  chime. 

Forgot  to  trace  the  feather'd  feet  of  Time? 

That  massive  beam,  with  curious  carvings  wrought. 

Whence  the  caged  linnet  sooth'd  my  pensive  thought ; 

Those  muskets ,  cas'd  with  venerable  rust ; 

Those  once  lov'd  forms,  still  breathing  throi^  their  dust. 

Still  from  the  frame ,  in  mould  gigantic  cast*^, 

Starting  to  life ;  —  all  whisper  of  the  past ! 

As  through  the  garden's  desert  paths  I  rove , 
What  fond  illusions  swarm  in  eviery  grove ! 
How  oft,  when  purple  evening  ting'd  the  west, 
We  watch'd  the  emmet  to  her  grainy  nest ; 
Welcom'd  the  wild-bee  home**  on  weary  wing. 
Laden  with  sweets ,  the  choicest  of  the  spring ! 

"  Clmier ,  ^elmbufd^.  —  **  Which  sous-entendu.  —  *'Fondu, 
gegoffen.  —  **  Chez  elle.  yoici  les  r^les  pour  rendre  chex  : 

1®'  Cas.  Quand  chex  est  suivi  d'un  pronom  personel ;  si  le 
r^me  de  chex  est  de  la  m^me  personne  que  le  sujet  du  verbe, 
il  se  rend  avec  la  proposition  chex  par  home;  si  ce  r^me  et  ce 
sujet  sent  de  differentes  personnes ,  le  pronom  r^i  par  chex  de- 
vient  pronom  possessif ,  et  chex  se  place  aprOs ,  traduit  par 
house. 

2"^  Cas.  Quand  chex  est  suivi  d'un  substantif,  celui-cise  met 
au  possessif,  le  mot  house  etant  sous-^atendu.  On  emploie 
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How  oft"  inscrib'd  with  Friendship's  votive  rhyme, 
The  bark  now  silver'd  by  the  touch  of  Time; 
Soar'd  in  the  swing,  half  pleas'd  and  half  afraid , 
Through  sister-elms  that  wav'd  their  summer-shade ; 
Or  strew'd  with  crumbs  yon  root-inwoven  seat, 
To  lure  the  red-breast  from  his  lone  retreat ! 

Childhood's  lov'd  group  revisits  every  scene  : 
The  tangled  wood-walk*®  and  the  tufted  green! 
Indulgent  Memory  wakes ,  and  lo !  they  live , 
Clothed  with  far  softer  hues  than  light  can  give. 
Thou  first ,  best  friend  that  heav'n  assigns  below » 
To  soothe  and  sweeten*'  all  the  cares  we  know; 
Whose  glad  suggestion  stills  each  vain  alarm , 
When  nature  fodes  and  Ufe  forgets  to  charm , 
Thee  would  the  Muse  mvoke !  To  thee  belong 
The  sage's  precept  and  the  poet's  song. 

diff^rentes  propositions,  suivant  que  le  verbe  impUqueune  idOe 
de  stability  ou  de  progression.  Ainsi : 

STABIUli .  ^  PROGRESSION. 

I  am  at  home ,  I  am  going  home. 

Je  suis  Chez  moi  (k  la  maison) .   Je  vais  chez  moi . 
I  am  at  his  house ,  I  am  going  to  his  house , 

Je  suis  chez  lui.  Je  vais  chez  lui. 

I  am  at  my  uncle's ,  I  am  going  to  my  uncle's , 

Je  suis  chez  mon  oncle.  Je  vais  chez  mon  oncle. 

I  am  at  the  linen-draper's ,       I  am  going  to  the  linen-draper's, 
Je  suis  chez  le  marchand  de  Je  vais  chez  le  marchand  de 
toiles.  toiles. 

I  am  coming  from  my  uncle's , 
Je  viens  de  chez  mon  oncle. 

*''Sous-entendu  we.  —  "Promenade  bois6e.  —  "En  Otait  la 
terminaison  de  tons  les  verbes  anglais ;  elle  ne  s'est  conservOe 
que  dans  les  verbes  dOrivOs  des  adjectifs. 
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Wlmt  soften'd  views  thy  magic  glass  reveals , 

When  o'er  the  landscape ,  Time's  meek  twilight  steals ! 

As  when  in  ocean  sinks  the  orb  of  day , 

Long  on  the  wave  reflected  lustres  play , 

Thy  temper'd  gleams  of  happiness  resign'd , 

Glance  on  the  darken'd  mirror  of  the  mind. 

The  school's  lone  porch ,  with  reverend  mosses ,  gray, 
Just  tells  the  pensive  pilgrim  were  it  lay. 
Mute  is  the  bell  that  rung  at  peep  of  dawn^^. 
Quickening  my  truant  feet  across  the  lawn ; 
Unheard  the  shout  that  rent  the  noontide  air , 
When  the  slow  dial  gave  a  pause  to  care. 
Upsprings,  at  every  step,  to  claim  a  tear, 
Some  little  friendship  form'd  and  cherish'd  here , 
And  not  the  lightest  leaf,  but  trembling  teems. 
With  golden  visions  and  romantic  dreams ! 

Down  by  yon  hazel  copse,  at  evening,  blaz'd 
The  gipsy's  *•  fagot.  —  There  we  stood  and  gaz'd , 
Gaz'd  on  her  snn-bumt  face  with  silent  awe , 
Her  tatter'd  mantle  and  her  hood  of  straw, 
Her  moving  lips,  her  caldron  brimming*®  o'er, 
The  drowsy**  brood  that  on  her  back  she  bore, 
Imps*',  in  the  l)arn  with  mousing  owlet  bred, 
From  rifled  roost*'  at  nightly  revel  fed; 
Whose  dark  eyes  flash'd  through  locks  of  blackest  shade, 
When  in  the  breeze  the  distant  watch-dog  bay'd; 

*»A  I'aube  du  jour,  Xa^tianhtu^.  —  ''Laboh^mienne,  bie 
Stgeunetinn.  —  •^'D^border,  iiBertaufen.  —  "  Assoupi,  fd^fSfrig. 
r~  «*De  petits  coquins,  fleine  @(l^e(me.  -^  **PoulaiUer  vole ,  he^ 
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And  heroes  fled  the  Sibyl's  mutter'd  call , 

Whose  elfin  prowess  scal'd  the  orchard-wall.    ,    > 

As  o'er  my  palm  the  silver  piece  she  drew**,  *  \ 

And  trac'd  the  line  of  life  with  searching  view , 

How  throbb'd  my  fluttering  pulse  with  hopes  and  fears. 

To  learn  the  colour  of  my  future  years! 

Ah !  then,  what*^  honest  trium}^  flush'd  my  breast ! 

This  truth  once  known.. —  To  bless  is  to  be  blest ! 

We  led  the  bending  beggar  on  his  way , 

(Bare  were  his  feet,  his  tresses  silver  gray,) 

Sooth'd  the  keen  pang  his  aged  spirit  fell , 

And  on  his  tale  with  mute  attention  dwelt. 

As  in  his  scrip  we  dropt  our  little  store 

And  wept  to  think  that  little  was  no  more**, 

He  breath'd  his  prayer  :  «  Long  may  such  goodness  live ! » 

'Twas  all  he  gave ,  'twas  all  he  had  to  give. 

Angels ,  when  Mercy's  mandate  wing'd  their  flight , 

Had  stopt  to  catch  new  rapture  from  the  sight. 

But  hark !  through  those  old  firs ,  with  sudden  swell 
The  church  clock  strikes !  Ye  tender  scenes  farewell! 

**  Allusion  k  la  chiromancie  des  bohemiennes.  —  '**  What  ex- 
clamatif  est  ordinairement  suividerarticle  a,  si  lesubstantif  peut 
s'employer  au  piuriel ,  mais  non  dans  le  cas  contraire ;  ainsi : 
What  a  fine  man!  what  a  kindness!  —  *®  Davantage,  ne  —  plus. 
Ne  —  plus ,  adverbe  n^gatif ,  se  rend  par  no  —  more  et  no  — 
longer.  Quand  il  s'agit  de  quantite ,  on  ne  peut  employer  que 
no — more.  Les  deux  locutions  s'emploient  en  parlantdu  temps, 
avec  cette  distinction  :  si  Ton  parle  de  la  non  continuation  de 
Taction ,  il  faut  no  —  longer;  la  non  repetition  de  Taction  de- 
mande  no  —  more.  Ex.  : 

Non  continuation  :  He  lives  no  longer  here. 

Non  repetition  :  Sorrowing  that  they  should  see  his  face 
no  more. 

6^ 
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It  calls  me  hence ,  beneath  their  shade ,  to  trace 
The  few  fond  lines  that  Time  may^  soon  efface. 

On  yon  grey  stone ,  that  ft*onts  the  chancel  door , 
Worn  smooth  by  busy  feet  now  seen  no  more , 
Each  eve  we  shot  the  marble  through  the  ring , 
When  the  heart  danc'd  and  life  was  in  its  spring , 
Alas!  unconscious'*  of  the  kindred  earth, 
That  faintly  echoed  to  the  voice  of  muth. 

^  The  glow-worm  loves  her  emerald"  light  to  shed , 
Where  now  the  sexton  rests  his  hoary  head. 
Oft ,  as  he  turned  the  greensward  with  his  spade , 
He  lectur'd  every  youth  that  round  him  play'd 
And ,  calmly  pointing  where  his  fathers  lay , 
Rous'd  him  to  rival  each ,  the  hero  of  his  day '®. 

Hush!  ye  fond  flutterings,  hush!  while  here  alone 
I  search  the  records  of  each  mouldering  stone , 
Guides  of  my  life !  instructors  of  my  youth ! 
Who  first  unveil'd  the  hallow'd  form  of  Truth , 
Whose  every  word  enlighten'd  and  endear'd , 
In  age  belov*d ,  in  poverty  rever'd , 
In  Friendship's  silent  register  ye  live , 
Nor  ask  the  vain  memorial  Art  can  give. 

—  But  when  the  sons  of  peace  and  pleasure  sleep , 
When  only  sorrow  wakes  and  wakes  to  weep , 

"May  Indlque  la  probabilite  ou  la  permission,  can  la  possibi- 
lity physique.  —  **Se  rapporte  k  heart.  —  '•Presque  tout  sub- 
stantif  peut  devenir  adjectif  par  position.  Ex. :  The  general 
steam  navigation  company.  —  '•De  son  temps ,  feinet  3ett. 
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What  spells  entrance  my  visionary  mind 
With  sigh  so  sweet ,  with  transports  so  refin'd  c 

Ethereal  Power !  whose  smile  at  noon  of  night , 
Recalls  the  far-fled  spirit  of  del^t ; 
Instils  that  musing,  melancholy  mood, 
Which  charms  the  wise  and  elevates  the  good, 
Blest  Memory ,  hail !  Oh !  grant  the  grateful  Muse 
Her  pencil  dipt  m  Nature's  living  hues , 
To  pass  the  clouds  that  round  thy  empire  roll , 
And  trace  its  airy  precincts'*  m  the  soul. 

Lull'd  in  the  countless  chambers  ot  the  brain 
.Our  thoughts  are  link'd  by  many  a  hidden  chain. 
Awake  but  one ,  and  lo !  what  myriads  rise '' ! 
Each  stamps  ils  image  as  the  other  flies ! 
Each ,  as  the  various  avenues  of  sense , 
Delight  or  sorrow  to  the  soul  dispense, 
Brightens  or  fades;  yet,  all,  with  magic  art, 
Control  the  latent  fibres  of  the  heart. 
As  studious  Prosperous '^  mysterious  spell 
Convened  the  subject-spirits  to  his  cell ; 

**Bornes,  limftes,  ©tengc.  —  ''L'associatioD  des  idees  (Voir 
Cowper's  «Ta8k,»  Book VI ,  voyez  p.  10).  —  **Duc de  Milan ,  un 
des  personnages  de  la  pi^ce  remarquable  de  Sbakspeare ,  nom- 
ine «  The  Tempest. » 

IL  T  A. 

II  y  a,  quand  il  s'agit  de  temps ,  ofifire  k  r Stranger  des  diffi- 
cult^s  qu'il  est  important  d'examiner.  Nous  consacrerons  quel- 
ques  lignes  k  ce  sujet. 
Ily  ase  rend  commun^ment  par  there  is,  there  are,  etc. 
Quand  il  s'agit  de  distance,  il  se  rend  par  it  is,  comme  > 
II  y  a  onze  iieues  d'ici  k  Lausanne , 
It  is  eleven  leagues  from  here  to  Lausanne. 
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Each ,  at  thy  call ,  advances  or  retires , 
As  judgment  dictates  or  the  scene  inspires. 
Each  thrills  the  seat  of  sense ,  that  sacred  source , 
Whence  the  fine  nerves  direct  their  mazy  course, 
And  through  the  frame  invisibly  convey 
The  subtle  quick  vibrations  as  they  play. 
Survey  the  globe,  each  ruder  realm  explore, 
^\^  From  Reason's  faintest  ray ,  to  Newton  soar  : 
What  different  spheres  to  human  bliss  assign'd  1 
What  slow  gradations  in  the  scale  of  mind ! 
Yet  mark,  in  each  these  mystic  wonders  wrought, 
Oh !  mark  the  sleepless  energies  of  thought ! 

That  adventurous  boy ,  that  asks  his  little  share 
And  hies  from  home ,  with  many  a  gossip's  prayer , 

Nous  diviserons  les  cas  oh  il  s'agit  de  temps  en  deux  <^t^o- 
ries  :  l^  la  duiee ;  2®  rinlervalle. 

DUR^E. 

II  y  a  six  ans  que  |  je  suis  k  Geneve. 

I  have  been  at  Geneva  |  these  six  years. 

II  y  avail  six  ans  que  |  j'etais  k  Geneve , 
I  had  been  at  Geneva  |  six  years. 

li  y  a  six  ans  que  |  je  demeure  k  Geneve , 

I  have  been  living  at  Geneva  |  these  six  years. 

INTERVALLE. 

II  y  a  six  ans  que  j'etais  k  Geneve , 
It  is  six  years  since  I  was  at  Geneva. 

J'etais  k  Geneve  il  y  a  six  ans , 

I  was  at  Geneva  six  years  ago  (are  gone). 

Dans  le  premier  cas  on  emploie  le  parfait  et  non  le  present , 
parce  qu'il  s'agit  d'un  temps  pass6  en  relation  avec  le  present. 
Le  verbe  adjectif,  comme  dans  le  3™e  exemple,  suit  la  conju- 
gaison  compos^e. 
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Turns  on  the  neighbouring  hill ,  onee  more  to  see 

The  dear  abode  of  peace  and  privacy ; 

And  as  he  turns ,  the  thatch  among  the  trees , 

The  smoke's  blue  wreaths  ascending  with  the  breeze , 

The  village-common  spotted  white  with  sheep, 

The  church-yard  yews^,  round  which  his  fathers  sleep : 

All  rouse  Reflection's  sadly  pleasing  train^ 

And  oft  he  looks  and  weeps ,  and  looks  again. 

So ,  when  the  mild  Tupia  4ar'd  explore 
Arts  yet  untaught  and  worlds  unknown  before , 
And ,  with  the  sons  of  Science ,  woo'd  the  gale, 
That,  rising,  swelFd  their  strange  expanse  of  sail ; 
So ,  when  he  breath'd  his  firm  yet  fond  adieu, 
Borne  from  his  leafy  hut ,  his  carved  canoe , 
And  all  his  soul  best  lov'd:  —  such  tears  he  shed, 
While  each  soft  scene  of  summer-beauty  fled. 
Long  o'er  the  wave  a  wistful  look  he  cast , 
Long  watch'd  the  streaming  signal  from  the  mast, 
Till  Twilight's  dewy  tints  deceived  his  eye. 
And  fairy  forest  fring'd  the  evening  sky. 

So  Scotia's  Queen'*,  as  slowly  dawn'd  the  day , 
Rose  on  her  couch  and  gaz'd  her  soul  away'*. 
Her  eyes  had  bless'd  the  beacon's'''  glimmering  height , 
That  faintly  tipt  the  feathery  surge  with  light; 


^L'if ,  Xaxnifjcl^,  —  ^'^llobertson ,  i'historien ,  a  iait  un  recil 
touchant  du  depart  de  Calais  de  Marie  Stuart,  reine  d'^cosse, 
en  1561.  —  '•La  force  de  cette  preposition  ne  peut  se  rendre 
en  fran^is.  —  "Un  signal  au  bord  de  la  mer ,  balise ,  S3ofe. 
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But  now  the  morn  with  orient  hues  pourtray'd 

Each  castled  cliff  and  brown  monastic  shade, 

All  touch'd  the  talisman's  resistless  spring ; 

And  lo!  what  busy  tribes'^  were  instant  on  the  wing ! 

Thus  kindred  objects  kindred  thoughts  inspire , 
As  summer  clouds  flash  forth  electric  fire. 
And  hence  this  spot  gives  back  the  joys  of  youth , 
Warm  as'*  the  life  and  with  the  mirror's  truth. 
Hence  home-felt  pleasure  prompts  the  patriot's  sigh ; 
This  makes  him  wish  to  live  and  dare  to  die ; 
For  this  young  Foscari*®,  whose  hapless  fate 
Venice  should  blush  to  hear  the  Muse  relate , 
When  exile  wore  his  blooming  years  away, 
To  sorrow's  long  soliloquies  a  prey , 
When  reason ,  justice ,  vainly  urg'd  his  cause , 
For  this  he  rous'd  her  sanguinary  laws ; 
Glad  to  return ,  though  Hope  could  grant  no  more , 
And  chains  and  torture  hailed  him  to  the  shore. 

And  hence  the  charm ,  historic  scenes  impart ; 
Hence  Tiber  awes  and  Avon**  melts  the  heart. 

"Foule  de  pens^es ,  ©ebanfejifdbtoatm.  —  *^Comme,  dans  le 
sens  de  semblable  d ,  se  rend  par  like;  quand  il  veut  dire  de  la 
mime  maniire,  par  as.  —  *®n  est  le  sujet  d'un  Episode  bien 
toucbant  dans  rbistoire  deVenise.  Condamn^  par  une  oligarchie 
jalouse ,  comme  coupable  d'avoir  re^u  des  cadeaux  des  puis- 
sances ,  le  jeune  Giacopo  Foscari  ful  mis  k  la  torture  sous  les 
yeux  de  son  vieux  p^re ,  aui  ne  put  adoucir  la  s^v^rit^  de  la 
sentence  des  Dix ,  bien  qu  il  eiil  rendu ,  pendant  pr^s  de  dn- 
quante  ans ,  de  grands  services  comme  doge.  Qiacopo  Foscari 
ne  put  supporter  Texil ;  il  revint  et  mourut  dans  la  lorture ,  en 
1453.  —  •*  Shakspeare  naquit  k  Stratford  sur  Avon ,  en  1564. 
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Aerial  forms,  in  Tempe's  classic  vale, 

Glance  thro'  the  gloom  and  whisper  in  the  gale ; 

In  wild  Vaucluse**  with  love  and  Laura  dwell , 

And  watch  and  weep  in  Eloisa's*'  cell  : 

'Twas  ever  thus.  As  now,  at  Virgil's  tomb , 

We  bless  the  shade  and  bid  the  verdure  bloom ; 

So  Tully**  paus'd  amid  the  wrecks  of  Time, 

Cto  the  rude  stone  to  trace  the  truth  sublime , 

When  at  his  feet ,  in  honour'd  dust  disclos'd , 

The  immortal  sage  of  Syracuse  repos'd*'^. 

And  as  his  youth  in  sweet  delusion  hung, 

Where  once  a  Plato  taught ,  a  Pindar  sung ; 

Who  now  but  meets  him**  musing,  when  he  roves 

His  ruin'd  Tusculum's"  romantic  groves? 

In  Rome's  great  forum ,  who  but  hears  him  roll 

His  moral  thunders  o'er  the  subject  soul? 

And  hence  that  cahn  delight  the  portrait  gives  : 

We  gaze  on  every  feature  till  it  lives ! 

Still  the  fond  lover  views  th6  absent  maid ; 

And  the  lost  friend  still  lingers  in  his  shade ! 

Say  why  the  pensive  widow  loves  to  weep. 

When  on  the  knee  she  rocks  her  babe  to  sleep ; 

'''C'est  Ik  que  P^trarque  chanta  la  belle  Laura  de  Noves,  doni 
il  avail  fait  la  connaissance  k  Avignon.  P^trarque  naquit  en  1304 
6tmourut  en  1374.  —  *'L'amie  illustre  d'Abelard  mourut  k 
I'oratoire  du  Paraclet,  en  1164.  —  "Marcus  TuUius  Cic^ron.  — 
*'Voir  Tusculanae  Disputationes  de  Cic^ron ,  Liber  V,  64.  On  y 
lit :  «  .  . .  Arcbimedem,  cujus  ego  quaestor  ignoratum  abs  Syra- 
cusanis,  qnum  esse  omnino  negarent,  septum  undique,  et  vesti- 
,  turn  vepribus  et  dumetis  indagavi  sepulcrum. »  —  **  Ciceron .  -- 
"Lemoderne  Frascati;  la  niaison  de  canipagne  de  Cieeron  s'y 
irouvait. 
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Tremblingly  still ,  she  lifts  his  veil  to  trace 
The  father's  features  in  his  infant  face. 
The  hoary  grandsire  smiles  the  hour  away , 
Won  by  the  charm  of  Innocence  at  play ; 
He  bends  to  meet  each  artless  burst  of  joy , 
Forgets  his  age  and  acts  again  the  boy. 

What?  though  the  iron  School  of  War  erase 
Each  milder  virtue  and  each  softer  grace ; 
What?  though  the  fiend's  torpedo-touch  arrest 
Each  gentler  finer  impulse  of  the  breast : 
Still  sjiall  this  active  principle  preside 
And  wake  the  Tear ,  to  Pity's  self  denied. 

The  intrepid  Swiss ,  that  guards  a  foreign  shore , 
Condemned  to  climb  his  mountain-clilTs  no  more , 
If  he  chance  to  hear  the  song*®  so  sweetly  wild, 
Which  on  those  cliffs  his  infant  hours  beguil'd , 
Melts  at  the  long-lost  scenes  that  round  him  rise 
And  sinks  a  martyr  to  repentant  sighs. 
Ask  not  if  courts  or  camps  dissolve  the  charm  : 
Say  why  Vespasian*®  lovM  his  Sabine  Farm ; 
Why  Great  Navarre^®,  when  France  and  freedom  bled, 
Sought  the  lone  limits  of  a  forest-shed ; 
When  Diocletian's^*  self-corrected  mind. 
The  imperial  fasces  of  a  world  resign'd , 

•^^Le  ranz  des  vaches,  the  cow-call.  —  *®Voir  Suetonius,  Vita 
Vespasiani,  Cap  2  :  «Quare  Princeps  quoque  et  locum  iDCuna^ 
bulorum  assidue  frequentavit ,  manente  Villsi ,  quaUs  erat  ojim , 
ne  quid  scilicet  oculorum  consuetudini  deperiret. »  — '® Henri  IV 
de  France.  —  "Diocletien  abdiqua  Vempire  en  305,  A.  D. 
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Say  why  we  trace  the  labours  of  his  spade , 
In  calm  Salona's^'  philosophic  shade ; 
Say,  when  contentious  Charles*'  renounc'd  a  throne 
To  muse  with  monks  unlettered  and  unknown , 
What  from  his  soul  the  parting  tribute  drew? 
What  claim'd  the  sorrows  of  a  last  adieu?     , 
The  still  retreats  that  sooth'd  his  tranquil  breast, 
Ere  grandeur  dazzled  and  its  cares  oppressed. 
Undamp'd  by  time ,  the  generous  instinct  glows , 
Far  as  Angola's^  sands,  as  Zembla's  snows; 
Glows  in  the  tiger's  den ,  the  serpent's  nest , 
On  every  form  of  varied  life  imprest. 
The  social  tribes  its  choicest  influence  hail ; 
And  when  the  drum  beats  briskly  in  the  gale , 
The  war-worn  courser  charges  at  the  sound , 
And  with  young  vigour  wheels  the  pasture  round. 

Oft  has  the  aged  tenant  of  the  vale 
Lean'd  on  his  staff  to  lengthen  out  the  tale  ; 
Oft  have  his  lips  the  grateful  tribute  breath'd , 
From  sire  to  son  witlr  pious  zeal  bequeath'd. 
When  o'er  the  blasted  heath  the  day  declin'd , 
And  on  the  scath'd  oak  warr'd  the  winter  wind ; 
When  not  a  distant  taper's '^^  twinklmg  ray 
Gleam'd  o'er  the  furze  to  light  him  on  his  way ; 


^*  Capitale  de  sa  province  natale,  de  la  Dalmatie.  «  A  miserable 
village  still  preserves  the  name  of  Salona,  »  dit  Gibbon.  — 
'^'Charles-Quint  abdiqua  en  1556  et  mourut  dans  le  monast^re 
de  St.  Just ,  1558.  —  "  Boyaume  de  Congo ,  sur  les  c6tes  occi- 
dentales  d'Afrique.  —  **Une  bougie,  unetorche,  aBa(if>«ferje. 
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When  not  a  sheep-bell  sooth'd  his  listening  ear , 

And  the  big  rain-drops  told  the  tempest  near; 

Then  did  his  horse  the  homeward  track  descry, 

The  track  ^at  shunn'd  his  sad  inquiring  eye , 

And  win  each  wavering  purpose  to  relent 

With  warmth  so  mild,  so  gently  violent, 

That  his  charm'd  hand  the  careless  rein  resigned, 

And  doubts  and  terrors  vanish'd  from  his  mind. 

Recall  the  traveller,  whose  alter'd  form 

Has  borne  the  buffet  of  the  mountain-storm ; 

And  who  will  first  his  fond  impatience  meet? 

His  faithful  dog 's  already  at  his  feet ! 

Yes!  though  the  porter  spurn*'*  him  from  the  door, 

Though  all  that  knew  him,  know  his  face  no  more. 

His  faithful  dog  shall  tell  his  joy  to  each , 

With  that  mute  eloquence  which  passes  speech.  — 

And  see,  the  master  but  returns  to  die''''! 

Yet  who  shall  bid  the  watchful  servant  fiv*®? 


**  Chasser  avec  le  pied ,  mit  bem  gufk  toegfbjen.  —  *^  Verba 
regulier;  dead,  adjectif,  mort,  tobt  —^To  se  snpprime  de- 
vant  rinfinitif  qui  suit  to  bid,  dare,  need,  make,  see,  hear, 
feel,  let. 

N'est'Cepas,  ni6)t  toa^t^ 

N'esl-ce  pas?  se  rend  suivant  la  phrase  qui  le  precede.  II  faut 
r^p^ter  la  phrase  sous  la  forme  interrogative  et  faire  I'ellipse 
du  verbe  principal  aVec  tout  ce  qui  en  depend.  La  partie  af- 
firmative devient  negative  dans  rinterrogation  et  vicevers^ ; 
comme: 

He  stays  here ,         —  does  not  he  I  (stay  here  ?) 

He  lived  with  you ,  —  dit  not  he? 

He  will  not  bite ,      —  wiU  he  ? 

He  can  speak ,  —  cannot  he? 

He  must  not  write ,  —  must  he  ? 
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The  blasts  of  heav'n,  the  drenching  dews  of  eardi, 
The  wanton  insults  of  unfeeling  mirth , 
These ,  when ,  to  guard  Misfortune's  sacred  grave, 
Will  firm  FideUty  exult  to  brave. 

Led  by  what  chart,  transports  the  timid  dove? 
The  wreaths  of  conquest,  or  the  vows  of  love? 
Say  thro'  the  clouds  what  compass  points  her  flight? 
Monarchs  have  gaz'd  and  nations  biess'd  the  sight. 
Pile  rocks  on  rocks,  bid  wood  and  mountains  rise. 
Eclipse  her  native  shades,  her  native  skies;  — 
'Tis  vain ;  through  Ether's  pathless  wilds  ^he  goes 
And  lights  at  last  where  all  her  cares  repose. 

Sweet  bird!  thy  truth  shall  Haarlem's  walls  attest, 
And  unborn  ages  consecrate  thy  nest. 
When ,  with  the  silent  energy  of  grief, 
With  looks  that  ask'd,  yet  dar'd  not  hope  relief. 
Want,  with  her  babes,  round  generous  Valour  clung, 
To  wring  the  slow  surrender  from  his  tongue , 
'Twas  thine  to  animate  her  closing  eye ; 
Alas !  'twas  thine  perchance  the  first  to  die, 
Crush'd  by  hermeagre  hand,  when  welcom'd  from  the  sky. 
Hark !  the  bee  winds'^  her  small  but  mellow  horn , 
Blithe  to  salute  the  sunny  smile  of  mom. 
O'er  thymy  ®®  downs  she  bends  her  busy  course , 
And  many  a  stream  allures  her  to  its  source. 

^^Fait  r^sonDer ,  blafen.  —  *®Plein  de  tliym ,  i>pU  Xfji^mian. 
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Tis®*  noon,  'tis  ni^it.  That  eye,  so  finely  wrought 

Beyond  the  search  of  sense,  the  soar  **  of  thought , 

Now  vainly  asks  the  scenes  she  left  behind ; 

In  orb  so  full ,  its  vision  so  confin'd , 

Who  guides  the  patient  pilgrim  to  her  cell? 

Who  bids  her  soul  with  conscious  triumph  swell? 

With  conscious  truth  retrace  the  mazy  clue 

Of  varied  scents,  that  charm'd  her  as  she. flew? 

Hail!  Memory,  hail!  thy  universal  reign 

Guards  the  least  link  of  Being's  glorious  chain. 


On  m  Tear* 


Oh !  that  the  chemist's  magic  art 
Gould  crystallize  this  sacred  treasure  I 
Long  should  it  glitter  near  my  heart, 
A  secret  source  of  pensive  pleasure. 

^Ce  se  traduit  par  it,  quand  il  n'a  pas  d'antecedent ;  apres 
on  ant^c^dent,  on  le  traduit  par  he,  she,  they,  etc. ;  apres  it, 
le  pronon  qui  suit  ie  verbe  4tre  doit  ^tre  au  nominatif.  Ex. : 

It  is  night ,  —  c'est  nuit. 

We  must  admire  them  ,  they  are  very  studious , 
n  faut  les  admirer ,  ce  sont  de  bons  el^ves. 

Speak  to  her ,  she  is  a  good-natured  girl , 
Parlez  lui ,  c'est  une  bonne  fille. 

It  is  they ,  who  told  me  so , 
Ce  sont  eux  qui  me  I'ont  dit 

•"•^L'essor,  gtug. 
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The  little  briilant ,  ere  it  fell , 
Its  lustres  caught  from  Chloe's  eye ; 
Then  trembling ,  left  its  coral  cell ,  — 
The  spring*  of  sensibility ! 

Sweet  drop  of  pure  and  pearly  light! 
In  thee'  the  rays  of  virtue  shine  ; 
More  calmly  clear,  more  mildly  bright 
Than  any  gem  that  gilds  the  mine. 

Benign  restorer  of  the  soul ! 
Who  ever  fly'st  to  bring  relief, 
When  first  we  feel  the  rude  controul 
Of  love  or  pity ,  joy  or  grief. 

The  sage's  and  the  poet's  theme , 
In  every  clime ,  in  every  age 
Thou  charm'st,  in  fancy's  idle  dream , 
In  reason's  philosophic  page. 

The  very^  law  which  moulds  a  tear 
And  bids  it  trickle  from  its  source , 
That  law  preserves  the  earth  a  sphere , 
And  guides  the  planets  in  their  course. 

*La  source,  bic  DueHe.  —  'La  seconde  personne  du  singu- 
lier  n'est  pas  ordinairement  employee,  k  cause  de  «on  manque 
d'eupbonie ;  except^  dans  lapo^sie ,  dans  les  pri^res  k  I'fere  di- 
vin ,  et  par  les  Quakers.  —  ^M&me,  adverbe ,  se  rend  par  er>en; 
adjectif ,  il  se  rend  par  les  pronoms  intensitifs,  ou  par  very  devant 
le  substantif ;  prec^e  de  le,  la,  les,  il  s'exprime  par  same.  Ex. : 

Even  you  could  not  do  il. 

You  yourself  could  not  do  it. 

You  are  the  very  person  I  want. 

She  is  the  same  person  1  spoke  to  yesterday. 
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X 


Human  liife* 


And  say ,  how  soon ,  where  blithe  as  innocent 
The  boy  at  sun-rise  whistled  as  he  went , 
An  aged  pilgrim  on  his  staff  shall  lean , 
Tracing  in  vain  the  footsteps  o'er  the  green  : 
The  man  himself  how  alter'd ,  not  the  scene ! 
Now  journeying  homie ,  with  nothing  but  the  name , 
Way-worn  and  spent,  another  and  the  same* ! 
No  eye  observes  the  growth  or  the  decay : 
To  day  we  look  as  we  did  yesterday ; 
Yet  while  the  loveliest  smiles,  her  locks  grow  grey , 
And  in  her  glass  could  she  but  see  her  face , 
She  '11  see  so  soon  amid  another  race , 
How  would  she  shrink !  —  Returning  from  afar 
After  some'  years  of  travel ,  —  some  of  war , 
Within  his  gates  Ulysses  stood  unknown 
Before  a  wife ,  a  father  and  a  son. 

*  Aliusque  et  idem.  -^  'Les  adjectifs  du^  dela^des,  quelques 
se  rendent  pour  some  dans  les  phrases  affirmatives ;  dans  les 
phrases  interrogatives  ou  negatives  on  emploie  any.  Pour  f aire 
sentir  qu'on  attend  une  r^ponse  affirmative  k  one  question  ,  on 
emploie  some;  ainsi : 

I  have  some  needles. 

I  have  not  any  needles. 

Have  you  any  thread? 

WiU  you  take  some  pie? 
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And  such  is  Human  Life ,  the  general  theme ; 
Ah !  what  at  best ,  what  but  a  longer  dream? 
Though  with  such  wild  romantic  wanderings  fraught , 
Such  forms  in  &ncy's  richest  colouring  wrought, 
That  like  the  visions  of  a  love-sick  brain , 
Who  would  not  sleep  and  dream  them  o'er  again? 

Our  pathway  leads  but  to  a  precipice ; 
And  all  must  follow ,  —  fearful  as'  it  is , 
From  the  first  step ;  'tis  known ;  but  —  no  delay ! 
On  * !  'tis  decreed.  We  tremble  and  obey. 
A  thousand  ills  beset  us  as^  we  go , 
«  Still  could  I  shun  the  fatal  gulph !  »  —  ah !  no , 
'Tis  all  in  vain  :  —  the^  inexorable  law ! 
Nearer  and  nearer  to  the  brink  we  draw- 
Verdure  springs  up  and  fruits  and  flowers  invite , 
And  groves  and  fountains ,  —  all  things  that  delight  : 
«  Oh !  I  would  stop  and  linger  if  I  might.  » 
We  fly !  no  resting  for  the  foot  we  find ; 
All^dark  before ,  all  desolate  behind ! 
At  length  the  brink  appears.  —  But  one  step  more ! 
We  faint,  —  on !  on!  —  we  faulter ,  and  'tis  o'er! 

How  great  the  mystery !  Let  others  sing 
The  summer's  glory ,  and  the  rich  repose 
Of  autumn,  and  the  winter's  silvery  snows. 

*  Tout ,  devant  un  adjectif  suivi  de  qitt,  se  supprime  ;  le  qm  se 
rend  par  a%;  comme  :  Tout  grand  qu'il  est,  iaXl  as  he  is.  — 
*En  avant ,  il  est  ari«t6 ,  »ottDart« ,  c6  i(l  bef^loffen.  —  'i  we- 
sure  que  se  rend  par  as . 
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Man  through  the  changing  scene  let  me  pursue  : 
Himself  how  wond'rous  in  his  changes  too ! 
Not  Man  the  sullen  savage  in  his  den ,  . 
But  Man  called  forth  in  fellowship  with  men, 
Schooled  and  trained  up  to  wisdom  from  his  birth , 
God's  noblest  work ,  —  His  image  upon  earth ! 

And  now  behold  him  up  the  hill  ascending, 
Memory  and  Hope ,  like  evening  stars  attending ; 
Sustained ,  excited ,  till  his  course  is  run , 
By  deeds  of  virtue  done  or  to  be  done. 
When  on  his  couch  he  sinks^at  length  to  rest. 
Those  by  his  counsel  saved ,  his  power  redressed , 
Those  by  the  world  shunned  ever  as  unbiest , 
At  whom  the  rich  m^n's  dog  growls  from  the  gate , 
But  whom  he  sought  out ,  sitting  desolate, 
Come  and  stand  round  :  —  the  widow  with  her  child , 
As  when  she  first  forgot  her  tears  and  smiled  1 
They  who  watch  by  him ,  see  not ;  but  he  sees , 
Sees  and  exults.  —  Were  ever  dreams  like  these? 
They  who  watch  by  him ,  hear  not ;  but  he  hears. 
And  Earth  recedes ,  and  Heaven  itself  appears ! 
'Tis  past!  That  hand  we  grasped,  alas !  in  vain ! 
Nor  shall  we  look  upon  his  face  again ! 
But  to  his  closing  eyes ,  for  all  were  there , 
Nothing  was  wanting^ ;  and  through  many  a  year 

^To  want  a  les  trois  significations  :  manquer,  avoir  besoin, 
vouleir;  dans  la  conversation  ,  vouloir,  dans  le  sens  de  d^sirer, 
se  rend  presque  toujours  par  to  want.  Manquer,  comme  verbe 
neutre,  se  rend  par  to  be  wanting. 
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We  shall  remember  with  a  fond  delight 

The  words  so  precious  which  we  heard  to-night ; 

His  parting  thongh  awhile  our  sorrow  flows , 

Like  setting  suns  or  music  at  the  close ! 

Then  was  the  drama  ended.  Not  till '  then , 

So  full  of  chance  and  change  the  lives  of  men , 

Gould  we  pronounce  hun  happy*.  Then  secure 

From  pain,  from  grief,  and  all  that  we  endure. 

He  slept  in  peace ;  —  say  rather,  soared  to  Heaven , 

Upborne  from  earth  by  Him  to  whom  'tis  given , 

In  his  right  hand  to  hold  the  golden  key 

That  opes  the  portals  of  eternity. 

When  by  a  good  man's  grave  I  muse  alone, 

Methinks  an  angel  sits  upon  the  stone ; 

Like  those  of  old ,  on  that  thrice-hallow'd  night. 

Who  sate  and  watch'd  in  raiment  heavenly  bright , 

And  with  a  voice  inspiring  joy ,  not  fear , 

Says,  pointing  upwards  «  that  he  is  not  here , 

That  he  is  risen  ® !  » 

But  the  day  is  spent; 
And  stars  are  kindling  in  the  firmament: 
To  us  how  silent,  —  though  like  ours,  perchance ,  . 
Busy  and  full  of  life  and  circumstance  *® ; 
Where  some  the  paths  of  wealth  and  power  pursue , 
Of  pleasure  some ,  of  happiness  a  few ; 

'/tw^'d.  pour  le temps  il  se  rend  par  till;  pour  I'espace,  par 
as  far  as ,  to,  down  to,  up  to,  even  to.  —  *Id6e  de  Solon.  — 
•Bvangile  selon  St.  Matthieu,  Ch,  XXVIII,  v.  6.—  *®Ev^nement, 
3ufa«. 
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And ,  as  the  sun  goes  round  ^  —  a  sun  not  ours , 
While  from  her  lap  another  Nature  showers 
Gifts  of  her  own,  some  from  the  crowd  retire ; 
Think  on  themselves ;  within ,  without  inquire ; 
At  distance  dwell  on  all  that  passes  there, 
All  that  their  world  reveals  of  good  and  fair ; 
And  as  they  wander ,  picturing  things ,  like  me , 
Not  as  they  are ,  but  as  they  ought  to  be , 
Trace  out  their  journey  through  their  little  day 
And  fondly  dream  a  Httle  hour  away. 


Tlie  Poem's  description  of  his  country 
retreat. 

To  a  Friend. 

When  with  a  Reaumur's  *  skill ,  tliy  curious  mind 
Has  classed  the  insect  tribes  of  human  kind , 
Each  with  its  busy  hum,  or  gilded  wing, 
Its  subtle  web-work ,  or  its  venom'd  sting ; 
Let  me ,  to  claim  a  few  unvalued  hours , 
Point  the  green  lane  that  leads  through  fern^  and  flowers, 
The  shelter'd  gate  that  opens  to  my  field , 
And  the  white  front  through  mingling  dms  reve^a  rd. 

In  vain ,  alas !  a  village  friend  invites 
To  simple  comforts  and  domestic  riles , 

*  Ne  en  1683 ,  il  ecrivit ,  outre  ses  ouvrages  sur  la  physique , 
une  histoire  des  Insecles  en  6  vol.  —  *Foug^pe,  gamtrairt. 
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When  the  gay  months  of  Carnival  resume 

Their  annual  round  of  glitter  and  perfume ; 

When  London  hails  thee  to  its  splendid  mart , 

Its  hives  of  sweets  and  cabinets  of  art. 

And  lo !  majestic  as  thy  manly  song 

Flows  the  full  tide  of  human  life  along. 
Still  must  my  partial  pencil  love  to  dwell 

On  the  home  prospects  of  my  hermit  cell ; 

The  mossy  pales '  that  skirt  the  orchard-green , 
Here  hid  by  shrub-wood ,  there  by  glimpses  seen ; 
And  the  brown  pathway ,  that ,  with  careless  flow , 
Sinks ,  and  is  lost  among  the  trees  below; 
Still  must  it  trace  ( the  flattering  tmts  forgive  t ) 
Each  fleeting  charm  that  bids  the  landscape  live. 
Oft  o^er  the  mead  at  pleasing  distance  pass ,  — 
Browsing  the  hedge  by  fits*,  the  pannierM**  ass , 
The  idling  shepherd-boy ,  with  rude  delight , 
Whistling  his  dog  to  mark  the  pebble's  flight ; 
And  in  her  kerchief  blue  the  cottage-maid , 
With  bHmming*  pitcher "^  from  the  shadowy  glade. 
Far  to  the  south  a  mountain  vale  retires, 
Rich  in  its  groves,  and  glens,  and  village-spires, 
fts  upland  lawns ,  and  cliffs  with  foliage  hung , 
Its  wizard-stream ,  nor  nameless  nor  unsung ; 
And  thro'  the  various  year,  the  various  day , 
What  scenes  of  glory  burst  and  melt  away ! 

'Palissades.  —  *  A  dififerentes  reprises.  —  ''Portant  panier , 

Zxa^doxi,  —  *Rempli.  —  'Cruche ,  ^mq. 
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Had  not  men  of  equal  talent  and  consideration  expres- 
sed themselves  of  opposite  opinions  respecting  the  head 
of  the  Lake  School ,  Wordsworth ,  we  would  not  presume 
to  offer  any  remarks,  bearing  the  least  semblemce  of  dis- 
respect to  the  venerable  patriarch  of  the  recent  period  of 
English  poetry.  But  so  varied  is  the  tone  in  which  this 
writer's  works  are  mentioned-,  so  passionately  enthu- 
siastic are  some  of  his  admirers ,  so  insultin^y  scoffing 
some  of  his  detractors ,  that  we  think  it  possible ,  without 
following  the  steps  of  either,  to  arrive  at  a  judgment 
somewhat  nearer  the  truth.  We  will  avoid,  too,  talking 
in  a  general  and  obscure  manner ,  such  as  taxing  our 
author  with  Braminical  notions  and  with  a  tendency  to 
the  dreamy  philosophy  of  Spinoza.  In  the  appreciation 
of  works  of  taste ,  the  task  of  delineating  the  peculiar 
characteristic  features  of  the  writer  is  peculiarly  difficult 
and  delicate.  It  requires  that  we  should  sit  down  sine 
ira  et  studio ,  and  that  we  should  make  abstraction  of 
our  individual  tastes ,  should  examine  with  the  enlarged 
vision  of  science ,  and  be  generously  alive  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  author.  The  workings  of  the  human  mind 
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are  susceptible  of  so  many  different  manifestations ,  that 
it  is  not  wise  to  lay  down  a  narrow  system ,  with  the 
intention  of  prescribing  the  limits  beyond  which  poetry 
or  art  cease  to  exist.  In  works  of  genius ,  there  may  be 
difference  in  kind  without  difference  in  degree.  The  invi- 
dious habit  of  setting'  up  the  bust  of  a  great  writer  on  the 
wrecks  of  that  of  a  fellow-genius  does  as  little  honour  to 
the  heart  as  to  the  head.  Have  not  Shakspeare  and  Milton 
an  equal  claim  to  our  veneration?  and  is  La  Fontaine  less 
a  great  master  because  he  was  thq  contemporary  of  Ra- 
cine ?  We  will  not  therefore  bring  together  Byron  and 
Wordsworth ,  the  two  great  representatives  of  the  two 
different  currents  of  the  poetic  movement  during  the  Tra- 
falgar Period,  for  the  sake  of  mutual  depreciation,  but 
rather  to  place  in  stronger  light  their  individual  merits. 
It  is  sometimes  sweet  to  feel  the  mind  calmed  down  by 
the  deep  and  passionless  musings  of  Wordsworth's  poe- 
try, and  we  sometimes  delight  to  glow  and  bum  with  the 
lovely  and  varied  imagery,  and  the  fervid  language  of 
Byron.  Having  disclaimed  every  species  of  partisanship, 
we  proeeed  to  make  some  remarks  on  Wordsworth's 
poetry.  We  do  not  intend  to  collect  passages  out  of  his 
works  in  order  to  construct  his  system  of  faith.  We  know 
him  to  be  a  gOod  christian ;  and ,  as  such ,  the  ground- 
work of  his  faith  must  be  the  same  as  ours.  But  without 
affecting  his  piety,  he  may,  as  well  as  any  other  man,  be 
allowed  to  entertain  his.  own  notions  on  points  of  a 
secondary  importance ,  where  we  have  no  sure  light  to 
guide  us. 
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He  seems ,  (we  may  transcribe  the  words  we  used 
in  speaking  of  Coleridge,  as  otarking  the  predominant 
principle  in  the  minds  of  both,)  he  se^ns  to  have  con- 
sidered animate  and  inanimate  nature  as  different  devel- 
opments of  the  same  principle  and  sharing  in  the  same 
sensitive  qualities.  He  uses  therefore  promiscuously  the 
same  language ,  when  speaking  of  organic  or  inorganic 
nature ,  not  as  figures  of  rhetoric ,  but  as  representing  the 
different  qualities  inherent  in  the  objects  themselves.  But 
Wprdsworth ,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  was  wrong 
in  wishing  to  impose  these  fanciful  notions  on  all  poets, 
as  the  only  condition  of  true  poetry  :  as  if  Nature  could 
be  understood  only  by  the  adoption  of  these  views  ! 

In  his  constant  appeal  to  Nature ,  he  seems  to  foi^et 
that  men  of  the  most  opposite  characters  have  pretended 
to  discover  in  what  she  really  exists.  Rousseau ,  in  pages 
of  overwhelming  eloquence ,  endeavoured  to  establish  his 
ideal  Nature ,  in  sapping  our  faith  and  the  basis  of  the 
fabric  of  society.  The  encyclopedists  assumed  as  an  axiom 
that  the  language  of  their  infidelity  was  the  language  of 
Nature,  and  that  this  Nature  should  be  our  guide  qs  she 
was  our  mother. 

To  us  thi§  vague  term  seems  susceptible  of  two  diffe- 
rent meanings:  the  first,  as  expressing  the  relation  in 
which  aU  created  beings  exist  respectively  to  one  another ; 
and  the  second ,  as  denoting  the  common  chord  which 
connects  each  individual  to  every  oth^  of  the  same  spe- 
cies. 

With  respect  to  Nature  in  the  general  sense ,  we  be- 
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lieve  it  to  be  fellen  from  its  {mmitiye  perfect  state.  We 
are  led  to  think  so ,  from  tlie  spectacle  of  suffering  and 
mutual  destruction  it  offers ,  and  vre  are  grounded  in  this 
creed  by  the  language  of  the  inspired  writer,  who  says  : 
<c  We  know  Uiat  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travail- 
eih  in  pain  together  untO  now.  » 

Here  th^  the  poet  cannot  hope  to  find  the  elements  of 
ideal  perfection.  Respectii^  Nature ,  as  we  explain  its 
second  meaning ,  we  cannot  conceiye  how  it  can  be  con- 
fined to  any  one  class  in  a  species.  The  rustic  has  not 
more  of  it  than  the  inhabitant  of  the  town ;  they  are  botli 
biassed  by  thenr  respective  prejudices ,  nor  less  enslaved 
by  sinful  propensities.  The  former  may  perhaps  firom 
simplicity  wear  his  heart  nearer  the  surface ;  but  it  is  his 
nature  to  coiiceai  it,  and  he  does  so  nine  times  out  often ; 
on  the  other  haAid ,  the  man  trained  up  in  the  arts  of 
civilized  life ,  discloses  oft  his  heart ,  not  from  simplicity, 
but  from  passion ;  yet  it  is  his  imture  to  conceal,  it  and  he 
does  so  more  often  than  otherwise.  Nature  may  be  found, 
wherever  man  exists ,  if  we  know  how  to  detect  his  hid- 
d^  motives.  It  is  in  the  accurate  delineation  of  these 
m^ives  and  of  the  secret  emotions  of  the  heart ,  that  the 
poet  shows  himself  the  poet  of  nature ,  whatever  may  be 
the  mouki  in  which'  he  caste  his  creations.  Widi  this 
talent  Woiidsworth  is  richly  endowed  ,  and  he  may 
r^htly  daim  a  title  to  this  h^  apostleship.  We  render 
him  this  bomage,  not  on  account  of  his  style  of  compo- 
sition ,  or  his  poetic  faith,  dm^  of  k)w  esthnatk)n  in  our 
eyes ,  but  because ,  with  a  correct  analysis  of  the  heart 
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and  a  just  appreciation  of  the  infl«^ces  of  the  objects 
which  surround  us ,  on  our  inner  man ,  he  is  alive  to  all 
our  sympathies  and  to  all  the  associatioi^  which  inani- 
mate  nature  calls  forth  in  our  minds.  We  love  to  have 
him  for  a  companicm  in  our  evening  walks  through  the 
woody  glade ,  or  along  the  margin  of  Uie  lake ;  his  mu- 
sings tune  our  hearts  to  harmony  and  render  them  prolific 
of  gratitude  to  the  Great  Being  in  whom  our  affections 
should  centre.  The  law  of  association  of  ideas  is  for  this 
amiable  poet  the  link  between  God  and  his  creatures. 
Wordsworth  may  be  accused  of  one  failmg  ^dnch  weak- 
ens the  effect  of  his  poetry  on  our  minds.  We  are  con- 
stantly dJ3turbed  by  his  obvious  aim  of  constructing  a 
system ,  of  shaping  his  ideas  according  to  preconceived 
rules,  and  this  even  in  his  sweetest  compositions.  There 
is  not  in  his  poetry  that  ingenuousness  of  Cowper's  muse, 
which  leads  the  heart  and  mind  captive ,  and  leaves  us 
in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  poetic  banquet. 
Having  hastily  surveyed  the  ♦character  of  Wordsworth's 
writings%  we  will  give  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  die 
writer. 

Wordsworth  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  and  was  born^ 
in  1770,  at  Codtermouth,  in  Cumberland.  To  the  ro- 
mantic country  around  him ,  he  devoted  his  affections, 
and  retired  at  an  early  age  on  a  little  competence  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  lakes.  He  was  first  destined  to 
Holy  Orders ;  but  even  this  plan  he  did  not  alk)w  to  in- 
terrupt his  meditative  existence.  He  has  spent  his  life  on 
the  spot  he  selected  for  his  dwelling  half  a  century  ago, 
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and  has  led  a  life  of  literary  ease ,  beloved  and  respected 
by  all  who  know  his  worth.  We  have  mentioned ,  in 
the  notice  on  Moore ,  that  the  British  government  has 
few  means  at  its  disposal  for  the  encouragement  of  men 
of  letters ;  the  conferring  of  government  offices  is  one  to 
which  it  has  sometimes  recourse.  To  Wordsworth  was 
given  the  situation  of  distributor  of  stamps  for  the  coun- 
ties of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland ,  a  lucrative  place 
of  trust,  which  he  has  held  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 
Wordsworth  first  appeared  before  the  public  in  4793, 
as  author  of  two  small  volumes  entitled  the  Evening 
Walk  and  Descriptive  Sketches.    His  Lyrical  Ballads, 
which  appeared  in  1798 ,  were  written  according  to  the 
peculiar  theory  of  poetry  to  which  he  has  since  adhered. 
Wordsworth  has  embodied  his  philosophical  views  of 
Man ,  Nature  and  Society  in  one  great  work  styled  the 
Recluse,  of  which  only  a  part,  the  Excursion^  has  been 
published  in  1814.  This  poem ,  on  its  appearance,  raised 
such  an  outcry  among  the  critics,  that  the  publication 
of  the  remaining  parts  was  discontinued,  the  author  not 
choosing  his  fine  productions  should  be  the  object  of  un^- 
generous  scoffing.  He  consoled  himself  vnUi  the  con- 
viction that  a  time  would  come  when  justice  would  be 
done  to  his  muse  :  nor  has  he  beent  mistaken.  The  grate- 
ful reception  a  volume  of  his  poetry  m^  with  in  1842, 
must  have  been  a  sweet  triumph  to  the  heaft  of  the  vener- 
able bard ;  not  that  he  has  ever  looked  fdr  popularity ; 
on  the  contrary ,  he  disclaims  it.  He  says  in  one  of  his 
prefaces  :  « In  every  thing  which  is  to  send  the  soul  intO' 
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herself,  to  be  admonished  of  her  weakness,  or  lo  be 
made  conscious  of  her  strength ;  wherever  life  and  na- 
ture are  described  as  operated  upon  by  the  creative  or 
abstracting  virtue  of  the  imagination ;  wherever  the  in- 
stinctive wisdom  of  antiquity  and  her  heroic  passions, 
uniting  in  the  heait  of  the  writer  with  the  meditative  wis- 
dom of  later  ages ,  have  produced  that  accord  of  subli- 
mated humanity ,  which  is  at  once  a  history  of  the  remote 
past  and  a  prophetic  announcement  of  the  remotest  fu- 
ture ;  —  there ,  the  Poet  must  reconcile  himself  for  a  sea- 
son to  few  and  scattered  hearjers.  » 

This  choice  circle  Wordsworth  has  long  gathered  round 
faun ,  and  their  enthusiastic  veneration  has  fully  rewarded 
him  for  any  want  of  popular  incense. 
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When  Ruth  iras  left  half  desolate , 
Her  lather  took  another  mate^ ; 
And  Ruth ,  not  seven  years  old , 
A  sfig^ted^  child ,  at  her  own  will 
Went  wandering  over  dale  and  hill. 
In  dioughtless  freedom  bold. 

And  she  had  made  a  pipe  of  straw. 
And  from  that  oaten  ^  pipe^  could  draw 
All  sounds  of  winds  and  floods ; 
Had  built  a  bower^  upon  the  green , 
As  if  she  from  her  birth  had  been 
An  infeuit  of  the  woods. 

JSeneath  her  Father's  roof*,  done 

She  seemed  to  live;  her  thoughts  her  own; 

Herself  her  ovni  delight ; 

Pleased  with  herself,  nor  sad  nor  gay 

She  passed  her  thne ,  and  in  this  way 

Grew  up  to  woman's  height. 

'Compagne,  femme,  @efa^rte ,  ©^yt-  —  *  Neglige,  tterrtac^); 
l&ff(gt.  —  •D'avoine,  ijon  4<ifct/ -^^^balumeau ,  ^irtcnpfcife., 
—  'Berceau,  Saube.  —  "Toil,  fetffe?ft  .  ^ 
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There  came  a  youth  from  Georgia's'  shore.  — 

A  military  casque  he  wore 

With  splendid  feathers  drest ; 

He  brought  them  from  the  Cherokees^ ; 

And  feathers  nodded^  in  the  breeze, 

And  made  a  gallant  crest. 

From  Indian  blood  you  deem*®  him  sprung** ; 

Ah  no !  he  spake  the  English  tongue , 

And  bore  a  soldier's  name ; 

And  when  America  was  free 

From  battle  and  from  jeopardy**, 

He  'cross*'  the  ocean  came. 

With  hues  of  genius  on  his  cheek , 
In  finest  tones  the  youth  could  speak. 
—  While  he  was  yet  a  boy , 
The  moon ,  the  glory  of  the  sun , 
And  streams  that  murmur  as  they  run , 
Had  been  his  dearest  joy. 

He  was  a  lovely  youth !  I  guess 

The  panther  in  the  wilderness 

Was  not  so  fair  as  he ; 

And  when  he  chose  to  sport**  and  play , 

No  dolphin  ***  ever  was  so  gay 

Upon  the  tropic  sea. 

']6tat  situ^  dans  la  partie  meridionale  de  la  Confederation  de 
I'Am^rique  seplentrionale.  —  «Tribu  d'Indiens  del'Amerique 
du  nord  j  encore  bien  puissante  k  la  fin  du  si^cle  passe ,  main- 
tenant  eteinte.  —  *Se  balancer,  nfrfeti.  —  '®Poetique,  pour 
think.  —  "Sopti,  aBfiammfcn.  —  "Danger,  OefaBr.  —  "Pour 
across.  —  "S'amuser,  ^pitl4h'—  ^* Dauphin,  ^n\>i)in. 
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Among  the  Indians  he  had  fought ; 
And  with  him  many  tales  he  brought 
Of  pleasure  and  of  fear  : 
Such  tales  as,  told  to  any  Maid 
By  such  a  Youth,  in  the  green  shade 
Were  perilous  to  hear. 

He  told  of  girls ,  a  happy  rout  ** ! 

Who  quit  their  fold*'  with  dance  and  shout, 

Their  pleasant  Indian  Town , 

To  gather  strawberries**  all  day  long; 

Returning  with  a  choral  song 

When  daylight  is  gone  down. 

He  spake  of  plants,  divine  and  strange , 
That  every  hour  their  blossoms  change , 
Ten  thousand  lovely  hues ! 
With  budding,  fading,  faded  flowers 
They  stand  the  wonder  of  the  bowers 
From  mom  to  eyening  dews**. 

He  told  of  the  magnolia,  spread 
High  as  a  cloud ,  high  over  head ! 
The  cypress  and  her  spire*® 
Of  flowers ,  that  with  one  scarlet  gleam 
Cover  a  hundred  leagues ,  and  seem 
To  set  the  hills  on  fire. 

The  youth,  of  green  savannahs  spake, 
And  many  an  endless ,  endless  lake , 

^•'Bande,  Jlni^j^je.  —  "Btrgerie,  (B^a^all.  —  "Praises, 
CItbbeerf.  ~  "Rosee,  %f)au.  —  »<*Clocher,  ©pife. 
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With  all  its  foiry  crowds 
Of  Islands ,  tbs^  together  lie , 
As  quietly  as  spots  of  sky 
Among  the  eyening  clouds. 

And  then  he  said  :  «  How  sweet  it  wei^e 

«  A  fisher,  or  a  hunter  there » 

«  A  gardener  in  the  shade , 

«  Still  wand'ring  with  an  easy**  mind 

«  To  Imild  a  household  fire,  and  find 

«  A  home  in  every  glade ! 

«  What  days  and  what  sweet  ye^rsl  ah  me ! 

«  Our  life  were**  life  indeed ,  with  thee 

«  So  passed  in  quiet  bliss; 

«  And  all  the  while ,  »  said  he ,  «  to  know 

«  That  we  were  in  a  world  of  woe 

«  On  such  an  earth  as  this  1  » 

And  then  he  somethnes  interwove 
Dear  thoughts  about  a  father's  love  : 
«  For  there ,  »  said  he ,  «  are  spun  *^ 
«  Around  the  heart  such  tender  ties , 
u  That  our  own  children  to  our  eyes 
w  Are  dearer  than  the  sun. 

«  Sweet  Ruth !  and  cmild  you  go  with  me , 
«  My  helpmate  in  the  woods  to  be , 


•'Sans  soucis ,  offnt  ©orgetu  —  **P<mr  would  be.  -—  "File , 
gcfponneiu 
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t<  Our  shed  at  night  to  rear; 
«  Or  run ,  my  own  adopted  bride , 
u  A  sylvan  himtress  at  my  side, 
«  And  drive  the  flying  deer**!^ 

«  Bdoyed  Ruth !  »  —  No  more  he  said. 
Sweet  Ruth  alone  at  mid-night  shed 
A  solitary  tear ; 

She  thought  again ,  —  and  did  agree 
With  him  to  sail  across  the  sea 
And  drive  the  flying  deer. 

«  And  now ,  as  fitthig  is  and  right, 
«  We  in  the  church  our  laith  will  plight 
«  A  hu^nd  and  a  wife.  » 
Even  so  they  did  :  and  I  may  say 
That  to  sweet  Ruth  that  happy  day 
Was  more  than  human  life. 

Through  dream  and  vision  did  she  sink , 
Delighted  all  the  while  to  think 
That  on  those  lonesome*^  floods 
And  green  savannahs ,  she  should  share 
His  board*'  with  lawful  joy,  and  bear 
His  name  in  the  wild  woods. 

But,  as  you  have  before  been  told. 
This  stripling*®,  sportive,  gay  and  bold. 


*Daini,  ^(rfdj^.  —  *'' Engager,  antoeiten.  —  *•  Solitaire, 
eitifam.  —  "Table ,  $^(fd&.  —  "Jouvenceau,  Siingniig. 
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And  with  his  dancmg  crest 
So  beautiful ,  through  savage  lands 
Had  roamed  about  with  vagrsoit  bands 
Of  Indians  in  the  West. 

The  wind ,  the  tempest  roaring  high , 

The  tumult  of  a  tropic  sky 

Might  well  be  dangerous  food 

For  him ,  a  youth  to  whom  was  given 

So  much  of  earth ,  —  so  much  of  heaven 

And  such  impetuous  blood. 

Whatever  in  those  climes  he  found 
Irregular  in  sight  or  sound , 
Did  to  his  mind  impart'^ 
A  kindred °^  impulse,  seemed  allied 
To  his  own  powers,  and  justified 
The  workings  ^^  of  his  heart. 

Nor  less,  to  feed  voluptuous  thought, 
The  beauteous  forms  of  nature  wrought , 
Fair  trees  and  lovely  flowers; 
The  breezes  their  own  languor  lent ; 
The  stars  had  feelings,  which  they  sent 
Into  those  gorgeous'*  bowers. 

Yet ,  in  his  worst  pursuits,  I  ween'' 
That  sometimes  there  did  intervene 


**Communiqua,  mitt^cUte.  —  "Sympathique.  —  '^Cequi 
fennentait,  SBfrfung.  —  '»Superbe ,  ptad}toc\i.  —  '^Arehaisme, 
pour  think. 
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Pure  hopes  of  high  intent; 
For  passions  linked^  to  fotms  so  foir, 
And  stately,  needs'*  must  have  their  share 
Of  noble  sentiment. 

But  ill  he  lived ,  much  evil  saw 
With  men  to  whom  no  better  law , 
Nor  better  life  was  known ; 
Deliberately  and  undeceived 
Those  wild  men's  vices  he  received 
And  gave  them  back  his  own. 

His  genius  and  his  moral  frame  "^ 
Were  thus  impaired  *^,  and  he  became 
The  slave  of  low  desires  : 
A  man  who  without  self-controul 
Would  seek  what  the  degraded  soul 
Unworthily  admires. 

And  yet  he ,  with  no  feigned  delight, 
Had  wooed ^  the  maiden,  day  and  night. 
Had  loved  her ,  night  and  mom  : 
What  could  he  less  than  love  a  maid 
Whose  heart  with  so  much  nature  played? 
So  kind  and  so  forlorn ! 

But  now  the  pleasant  dream  was  gone", 
No  hope ,  no  wish  remained ,  not  one ; 


'*Enchaln6,  gcfetict.  —  "Doivent  ii^oessairement ,  ttififfen 
itotl^tocnMg.  —  ••Sa  morale,  feiite  <Bititn.  —  "Aflfeibli,  qt^ 
fd^toSc^t.  —  "Faire  ia  cour,  wmtoetben. 
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They  stirred  him  now  no  nuMPe ; 
New  objecfa  did  new  pleasure  give. 
And  once  sugm  he  wished  to  live 
As  lawless^®  as  before. 

Meanwhile ,  as  thus  with  him  it  fared , 
They  for  the  voyage  were  prepared 
And  went  to  the  sea-shore ; 
But  when  they  thither  came ,  the  youth 
Deserted  his  poor  bride,  and  Rath 
Gould  never  find  him  more. 

«  God  help  thee,  Ruth!  »  —  Such  pains  she  had. 

That  she  in  half  a  year  was  mad 

And  in  a  prison  housed^; 

And  there ,  exulting  in  her  wrongs , 

Among  the  music  of  her  songs 

She  fearfully**  caroused. 

Yet  sometimes  milder  hours  she  knew , 
Nor  wanted  sun ,  nor  rain ,  nor  dew , 
Nor  pastimes  of  the  May :  — 
They  all  were  with  her  in  her  cell. 
And  a  wild  brook  with  cheolul  knell** 
Did  o'er  the  pebbles*'  play. 

When  Ruth  three  seasons  thus  had  bm, 
There  came  a  respite**  to  her  pain ; 

••D^r6glc,  ittu)tbetti«(^.  —  '»«Domicili^,  Icgftt.  —  •'A  faire 
peur,  ffir^terliti^.  —  "Tintement,  (Bti&nU.  —  '"Cailloux, 
Mitmtin.  -  **Reiache,  grifl. 
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She  from  her  prison  fled ; 
But  of  the  vagraot  oone  fook  thought ; 
And  where  it  Vikmi  her  best  she  sought 
Her  shelter  and  her  bread. 

Among  the  fields  she  breathed  $igain; 
The  master-current*'*  of  her  brain 
Ran  permanent  and  free ; 
And,  c(»ning  to  the  banks  of  Tone *^, 
There  did  she  rest ,  and  dwell  alone 
Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

The  engines  of  her  pain ,  the  tools 

That  shaped  her  sorrow,  rocks  and  pools,     ' 

And  airs  that  gently  stir 

The  vernal  leaves,  she  loved  them  still, 

Nor  ever  taxed  them  with  the  ill 

Which  had  been  done  to  her. 

A  bam*'  her  winter  bed  supplies ; 

But  till  the  warmth  of  summer  3kies 

And  summer  days  is  gone 

(And  all  do  in  this  tale  agree). 

She  sleeps  beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 

And  other  home  had  none. 

An  innocent  life,  yet  far  astray ! 
And  Ruth  will « long  before  her  day , 

*"Courant  pr^dominaDt ,  ^au^tjlrom.  —  **Une  petite  riviere 
du  Soioersetshire ,  qui  prend  sa  source  pres  du  village  de  Wel- 
lington et  se  jette  dans  le  Parrel.  —  *^ Grange,  ^^tnex. 
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Be  broken  down  and  old. 
Sore  aches**  she  needs**  must  have !  but  less 
Of  mind ,  than  body's  wretchedness , 
From  damp,  and  rain ,  and  cold. 

If  she  is  pressed  by  want  of  food , 
She  from  her  dwelling  in  the  wood 
Repairs  to  a  road-side ; 
And  there  she  begs  at  one  steep  place  ^, 
Where  up  and  down  with  easy  pace 
The  horsemen-travellers  ride. 

That  oaten  pipe  of  hers  is  mute, 
Or  thrown  away;  but  with  a  flute 
Her  loneliness'^*  she  cheers; 
This  flute,  made  of  a  hemlock  stalk", 
At  evening  in  his  homeward  walk 
The  Quantock  Woodman*'  hears. 

I,  too,  have  passed  her  on  the  hills. 
Setting '^^  her  little  Water-mUls 
By  spouts  and  fountains  wild  t  — 
Such  small  machinery  as  she  turned 
Ere  she  had  wept,  ere  she  had  mourned, 
'  A  young  and  happy  child! 

^•Douleurs  rhumatismales,  rl^emnatiWe  ©^metjen.—  ••N6- 
cessairement,  twtl^toetibigcmcife.  —  *®Mont6e  rapide,  fleile  ^n^ 
Ufft.  —  "SoUtude,  (Sinfamfeit.  —  »*Tige  de  cigiie,  @<^{er^ 
ling^^tengel.  —  "  Le  bAcheron  des  CoUines  de  Quantock  (the 
Quantock-Hms  in  Somersetshire),  bcr  tSc^eitl^auer  auf  bem 
Dwaittocf^^liger.  —  "Airangeant,  cinr((^teiib. 
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Farewell!  and  when  thy  days  are  told, 
111  fated  Ruth !  in  hallowed  mould'^ 
Thy  corpse  shall  buried  be; 
For  thee  a  funeral  beH  shall  ring , 
And  all  the  congregation  sing 
A  Christian  psalm  for  thee. 


HWe  are  seweit* 


A  simple  child 

That  lightly  draws  its  breath 
And  (eels  its  life  in  eyery  limbS 
What  should  it  know  of  death  ? 

I  met  a  little  cottage  girl  * : 
She  was  eight  years  old,  she  said ; 
Her  hair  was  thick  with  many  a  curl^ 
That  clustered*  round  her  head. 

She  had  a  rustic,  woodland^  air. 
And  she  was  wildly  clad®; 
Her  eyes  were  fair ,  and  very  fair ; 
Her  beauty  made  me  glad  : 


^'Litt^ralement,  terre  fine  pour  le  jardin;  ici  po6t.,  lerre , 
(Srbe. 

*  Membra,  ®Kcb.  —  •  Fille  de  pavsan ,  33aitcmm&bd^en.  — 
•Boucle',  "gaadorfe.  —  *Se  grouper,  fi(^  toerfammclti.  —  *De  la 
fordl ,  \>cm  2Ba(l>.  —  *  MesquinemeDt  habiUee ,  ^xmli^  geflcfbct . 
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—  «  Sisters  and  brothers ,  little  maid , 
«  How  many  may  yon  be  ?  » 

—  «  How  many  ?  seven  in  all , »  she  said , 
And  wondering  looked  at  me. 

—  «  And  where  are  they?  I  pray  you  tcU. » 
She  answered :  —  «  Seven  are  we ; 

«  And  two  of  us  at  Conway  '^  dwell , 
«  And  two  are  gone  to  sea^. 

«  Two  of  us  in  the  church-yard  lie  : 
«  My  sister  and  my  brother ; 
«  And  in  the  church-yard  cottage  ^,  I 
«  Dwell  near  them  with  my  mother.  » 

—  «  You  say  that  two  at  Conway  dwett , 
«  And  two  are  gone  to  sea ; 

«  Yet  ye  are  seven !  —  I  pray  you  tell , 
«  Sweet  maid ,  how  this  may  be  ?  » 

Then  did  the  litlJe  maid  rqily : 

—  «  Seven  boys  and  girls  are  we ; 
«  Two  of  us  in  the  church-yard  lie , 
M  Beneath  the  church-yard  tree. » 

—  «  You  run  about,  my  little  maid, 
«  Your  limbs  they  are  alive ;  — 

«  If  two  are  in  the  church-yard  laid , 
«  Then  ye  are  only  five.  » 

'Une  petite  viUle  du  Caeraarvonshire,  dans  le  pays  de  GaUes : 
on  V  voit  les  mines  d*un  magnifique  chateau  bftti  par  6douard  I. 
—  •Comme  matelots,  (di  <£ec(cute.  —  'Maisonnette,  $Su«^en. 
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—  «  Their  graves  are  green ,  they  may  be  seen ,  »> 
The  little  maid  replied , 

«  Twelve  steps  or  more  fVom  my  mother's  door , 
«  And  they  are  side  by  side*®. 

«  My  stockings"  there  I  often  knit, 
«  My  kerchief**  there  I  hem**; 
«  And  there  upon  the  ground  I  sit , 
«  I  sit  and  sing  to  them. 

«  And  often  after  sun-set ,  sir , 
«  When  it  is  light  and  fair , 
M  I  take  my  little  porringer  ** 
«  And  eat  my  supper  there. 

t<  The  first  that  died  was  little  Jane  ; 
c(  In  bed  she  moaning*^  lay , 
«  Till  God  released  her  of  her  pain  ; 
«  And  tlien  she  went  away. 

«  So  in  the  church-yard  she  was  laid ; 
w  And  all  the  summer  dry , 
«  Together  round  her  grave  we  played , 
i<  My  brother  John  and  I. 

«  And  when  the  ground  was  white  with  snow , 

«  And  I  could  run  and  slide  *^, 

M  My  brother  John  was  forced  to  go , 

«  And  he  lies  by  her  side.  » 

^^X  cote  Tun  de  Vautre ,  W(i^t  nthen  c{nant)er.  ■—  "Mes  bas\ 
@ttftm^fe.  —  "Mouchoir,  ito^ftud^.  —  ^'Ourler,  fawtnen.  — 
"  Ecuelle,  (Sup^jenitavf.  —  ^'G6mir,  ^(^geit.  —  "  Glisser,  cjleiten. 
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•—  «  How  many  are  you  then ,  said  t, 
«  If  they  two  are  in  Heaven  ?  » 
Hie  little  maiden  did  reply  : 

—  «  0  master  1  we  are  seven.  » 

—  «  But  they  are  dead ,  those  two  are  dead ! 

«  Their  spirits  are  in  Heaven !  » 
'Twas  throwing  words  away  *' ;  for  stiH 
The  little  maid  would  have  her  will** 
And  said :  —  «  Nay  *^,  we  are  Seven !  » 


A  pastoral. 

The  dew'  was  falling  fast,  the  stars  began  to  blink' ; 

I  heard  a  voice ;  it  said :  «  Drink ,  pretty  creature ,  drink ! » 

And  looking  o*er  the  hedge,  before  me  I  espied* 

A  snow-white  mountain  lamb ,  with  a  maiden  at  its  side. 

No  other  sheep  were  near ;  the  lamb  was  all  alone , 
And  by  a  slender  ^  cord  was  tethered  *  to  a  stone. 
With  one  knee  on  the  grass  did  the  little  maiden  kneel , 
While  to  that  mountain  lamb  she  gave  its  evening  meal. 

^'C'^taient  paroles  vaines  ,  SBorte  unifottS:.  —  ^•Persista  dans  sod 
idee ,  U^attit  in  if}xtx  SWeinung.  —  "  Mais  non ,  bodj  nein ! 

'L'agneau  favori ,  gicblmgtflamm.  —  *La  ros^,  hn  X^ou.  —  »Seiii- 
tiller,  funfetn.  —  *J'aper<?us,  erWirfcn.  —  ^Faible,  f($tt>a(^.  —  'Atia- 
ch^ ,  angehtttben. 
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he  lamb,  whife  from  her  hand  he  thus  his  supper  took, 
eem'd  to  feast  with  head  and  ears ,  and  his  tail  with  pleasure  shook. 
Drink ,  pretty  creature ,  drink !  »  she  said  in  such  a  tone 
'hat  I  ahnost  received  her  heart  into  my  own. 

rwas  little  Barbara  Leuthwaite ,  a  child  of  beauty  rare ! 
watched '  them  with  delight :  they  were  a  lovely  pair, 
^ow  with  her  empty  can  ^  the  maiden  turned  away ; 
Jut  ere  ten  yards  were  gone ,  her  footsteps  did  she  slay. 

rewards  the  lamb  she  looked ;  and  from  that  shady  place 
[ ,  imobserved ,  could  see  the  workings  ®  of  her  face ; 
If  Nature  to  her  tongue  could  measured  numbers  bring , 
rhus ,  thought  I ,  to  her  lamb  that  little  maid  might  sing  : 

uWhat  ails  thee*^,  young  one?  What?  Why  pull  so  at  thy  cord? 
^  Is  it  not  well  with  thee?  well  both  for  bed  and  board"? 
'<  Thy  plot  of  grass  is  soft ,  and  green  as  grass  can  be ; 
« Rest ,  little  young  one ,  rest !  what  is 't  that  aileth  thee  ? 

"  What  is 't  thou  would'st  seek?  What  is  wanting  to  thy  heart? 
«Thy  limbs  are  they  not  strong?  and  beautiful  thou  art. 
« This  grass  is  tender  grass ;  these  flowers  they  have  no  peers  " ; 
« And  that  green  corn ,  all  day ,  is  rustling*^  in  thy  ears. 

^'  If  the  sun  be  shining  hot ,  do  but  stretch  thy  woollen  chain : 
"This  beech*'*  is  standing  by,  its  covert  thou  canst  gain. 
« For  ram  and  mountain  storms !  the  like  thou  need'st  not  fear : 
"  The  rain  and  storm  are  things  which  scarcely  can  come  here. 

' J'observais ,  anfcl^en.  —  'Seau,  ^annc.  —  "L'agitation,  bie  ©ctoe:: 
BJJfl.  —  '*Qu'as-tu?  —  "Manger,  cffen.  —  "^aler,  gleid^cn.  — 
"Bruire,  t<n,fc^eti.  —  "H^re,  fSnd^. 
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u  Rest ,  litUe  youi^  one ,  rest !  thou  hast  forgot  the  day 

u  When  my  fether  found  thee  first  in  places  &r  away ; 

i(  Many  flocks  were  on  the  hills,  but  thou  wert  owned  ^^  by  none ; 

«  And  thy  mother  from  thy  side  for  evermore  was  gone. 

«  He  took  thee  in  his  arms,  and  in  pity  brought  thee  home : 
«  A  blessed  day  for  thee !  then  whither  wouldst  thou  roam  ? 
<(  A  faithful  nurse  thou  hast;  the  dam*^  that  did  thee  yean*^ 
<(  Upon  the  mountain  tops  no  kinder  could  have  been. 

u  Thou  know'st  that  twice  a  day  I  have  brought  thee  in  this  can 
u  Fresh  water  from  the  brook ,  as  clear  as  ever  ran ; 
<<  And  twice  in  the  day ,  when  the  ground  is  wet  with  dew , 
« I  bring  thee  draughts  ^^  of  milk ,  warm  milk  it  is ,  and  new. 

«  Thy  limbs  will  shortly  be  twice  as  stout*®  as  they  are  now^ 
t<  Then  I  '11  yoke*^  thee  to  my  cart ,  like  a  pony  in  the  plough ; 
a  My  playmate  thou  shalt  be ;  and  when  the  wind  is  cold , 
«  Our  hearth**  shall  be  thy  bed,  our  house  shall  be  thy  fold*'. 

«  It  will  not ,  will  not  rest  I  —  Poor  creature ,  can  it  be 

i<  That  'tis  thy  mother's  heart  which  is  working  so  in  thee  ? 

«  Things  I  know  not  of  belike  '*  to  thee  are  dear , 

<t  And  dreams  of  things  which  thou  canst  neither  see  nor  hear. 

«  Alas !  the  mountain  tops  that  look  s^  green  and  fair ! 
«<  I  've  heard  of  fearful  winds  and  darkness  that  come  there ; 
«  The  little  brooks  that  seem  all  pastime  and  all  play , 
u  When  they  are  angry ,  roar  like  lions  for  their  prey. 

"R6clam6,  anerfatmt.  —  "Lam^re,  ba«  SBeiBc^en.  —  '"^Mettreau 
monde,  tommen.  —  "Goul^e,  Siige.  -  "Robusle,  flarf.  —  ••Aiteler. 
anjo^en.—  *^Foyer,  Seuer^erb.  —  »*Bergerie,  ©(^fjlan.  —  **Poet. 
pour  perhaps. 
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«  Here  thou  need'st  not  dread  the  rayen  in  the  sky ; 
«  Night  and  day  thou  art  safe ;  —  our  cottage  is  hard  by. 
«  Why  bleat**  so  after  me?  Why  pull  so  at  thy  chain? 
«  Sleep ,  —  and  at  break  of  day  I  will  come  to  thee  again !  » 

—  As  homeward  through  the  lane  I  went  with  lazy  feet , 
This  song  to  myself  did  I  oftentimes  repeat ; 
And  it  seemed,  as  1  retraced  the  ballad  line  by  line , 
That  but  half  of  it  was  hers ,  and  one  half  of  it  was  mine. 

Again,  and  once  again  did  I  repeat  the  song : 

Nay ,  said  I ,  more  than  half  to  the  damsel  must  belong , 

For  she  looked  with  such  a  look ,  and  she  spake  with  such  a  tone, 

That  I  almost  received  her  heart  into  my  own*'^. 


Tlte  idle  Slieplierd  Boys. 

A  Pastoral. 


I. 

The  valley  rings  *  with  mirth  and  joy  ; 

Among  the  hills  the  echoes  play 

A  never ,  never  ending  song  ^ 

To  welcome  in  the  May ; 

The  magpie  *  chatters  with  delight ; 

**B^ler ,  hVbdtti.  —  *'Cette  toumure  de  phrase ,  ainsi  que  beaucoup 
d'autres ,  est  particuli^re  k  I'auteur. 
1  Retentir ,  tttbntn.  —  'Pie ,  bie  (Sljler. 
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The  im)iintain  raven's  youngling  brood 
Have  left  the  mother  and  the  nest ; 
And  they  go  rambling  east  and  west , 
In  search  of  their  own  food , 
Or  through  the  glittering  vapours  dart , 
In  very  wantonness'  of  heart. 

IL 

Beneath  a  rock ,  upon  the  grass , 
Two  boys  are  sitting  in  the  sun. 
It  seems  they  have  no  work  to  do , 
Or  that  their  work  is  done. 
On  pipes*  of  sycamore*  they  play 
The  fragments  of  d  Christmas^  hymn ; 
Or  with  that  plant  which  In  our  dale 
We  call  stag-horn ,  or  fox's  tail , 
Their  rusty '  hats  they  trim  * : 
And  thus ,  as  happy  as  Ihe  day , 
Those  shepherds  wear  the  time  j^way. 

in. 

Along  the  river's  stony  marge 

The  sand-lark  chants  a  joyous  song ; 

The  thrush^  is  busy  in  the  wood , 

And  carols  loud  and  strong ; 

A  thousand  lambs  are  on  the  rocks , 

*  Legerete,  ^Iw^gelaffenl^ft.  —  *  Chalumeau,  @(i^&fetj)feife.  — 
•Sycomore,  ber  Wftte  gefgenBaum.  —  ''De  Noel,  ©ell^nad^eii. 
—  'Couleurde  rouille,  rofng.  —  'Gamip,  aufpu^en.  —  •Grive, 
i>ie  JDtoffel. 
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All  newly  bom  !  Both  earth  and  sky 
Keep  jubilee ;  and ,  more  than  all , 
Those  boys  with  their  green  coronal  *^. 
They  never  hear  the  cry , 
That  plaintive  cry !  which  up  the  hill 
Comes  from  the  depth  of  Dungeon  Ghyll. 

IV. 

Said  Walter ,  leaping  from  the  ground  : 

«  Down  to  the  stump  "  of  yon  old  yew  " 

«  We  '11  for  whittles*^  run  a  race**.  » 

—  Away  the  shepherds  flew. 

They  leapt ,  —  they  ran ,  —  and  when  they  came 

Right  opposite  to  Dungeon-Ghyll , 

Seeing  that  he  should  lose  the  prize  , 

«  Stop !  »  to  his  comrade  Walter  cries.  — 

James  stopped  with  no  good  will ; 

Said  Walter  then :  «  Your  task  is  here ! 

«  Twill  keep  you  working"  half  a  year. 

V. 

«  Now  cross  where  I  shall  cross !  —  Gome  on , 

«  And  follow  me  where  I  shall  lead.  »  — 

The  other  took  him  at  his  word , 

But  did  not  like  the  deed. 

It  was  a  spot ,  which  you  may  see , 

^•Guirlande ,  Strang,  —  "Tronc,  <BtummtL  —  ^'If ,  Xanntnf 
hanm,  —  "Couteau  de  poche*  S^aWcnmeffer.  —  ^*Courir  k 
Fenvi,  um  Me  ^tttt  laufeit.  —  ^'^Vous  fera  travailler,  an  bet 
^vUii  f^alttn. 
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If  ever  you  lo  Langdale  go  : 

Into  a  chasm  a  mighty  Uock 

Hath  Men  and  made  a  bridge  of  rock ; 

The  gulph  is  deep  below , 

And  in  a  basin  black  and  small 

Receiyes  a  lofty  waterfall. 

VI. 

With  staff  in  hand  across  the  cleft 

The  challenger**  began  his  march , 

And ,  now  all  eyes  and  feet ,  hath  gained 

The  middle  of  the  arch ; 

When,  list !  he  hears  a  piteous  moan !  — 

Again !  —  his  heart  within  him  dies;  — 

His  pulse  is  stopped,  his  breath  is  lost , 

He  totters ,  pale  as  any  ghost , 

And  looking  down  he  spies 

A  lamb,  that  in  the  pool*'  is  pent*^, 

Within  that  black  and  frightful  rent. 

VII. 

The  lamb  had  slipped  into  the  stream , 
And  safe ,  without  a  bruise**  or  wound , 
The  cataract  had  borne  him  down 
Into  the  gulph  profound. 
His  dam^  had  seen  him  when  he  fell ; 


"Celui  qui  avait  donn^  le  d6fi,  bet  $etau«fotbeter.  —  "Le 
bassin,  ber  SafferBcl^attct.  —  ^»Enferm6,  eingff^loffen.  — 
^"Meurtrlssure^  Dnetfc^ung.  —  ''M^re  d'un  animal ,  Steuttet. 
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She  saw  him  down  the  torrent  borne ; 

And ,  while  with  alt  a  mother's  love 

She ,  from  the  lofty  rocks  above , 

Sent  forth  a  cry  ibrlom , 

The  lamb ,  still  swimming  round  and  round , 

Made  answer  to  that  plaintive  sound. 

VIII. 

When  he  learnt  what  thing  it  was. 
That  sent  this  rueful**  cry,  1  ween**, 
The  boy  recovered  heart  and  told 
The  sight  which  he  had  seen. 
Both  gladly  now  deferred  their  task* 
Nor  was  there  wanting  other  aid :  — 
A  poet ,  one  who  teves  the  brooks 
Far  better  than  the  sages'  books , 
By  chance  had  thither  stray'd ; 
And  there  the  helpless  lamb  he  found , 
By  those  huge  rocks  encompass'd  round. 

IX. 

He  drew  it  gently  from  the  pool 
And  brought  it  forth  into  the  light. 
The  shepherds  met  him  with  his  charge , 
An  unexpected  sight  1 
Into  their  arms  the  lamb  they  took ; 

^Poel.,  pour  sad,  woeful.  —  **Po6t.,  pour  believe. 
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Said  they :  «  He 's  nei^ier  maim'd  ^  nor  scarr'd  ^ ! » 

Then  up  the  steep  ascent  they  hied. 

And  placed  hku  at  his  mother's  side ; 

And  gently  did  the  bard 

Those  idle  shepherd  boys  upbraid'^ , 

And  bade  them  beUer  mind  their  trade  ^. 


The  Complaint 

of  a  forsaken  Indian  Woman. 

Before  I  see  another  day , 

0  let  my  body  die  away  * ! 

In  sleep  I  heard  the  northern  gleams  * ; 

The  stars  were  mingled  with  my  dreams , 

In  rustling  conflict  through  the  skies ; 

And  yet  they  are  upon  my  eyes  , 

And  yet  i  am  alive. 

Before  I  see  another  day , 

0  let  my  body  die  away  ! 

My  Are  is  dead  :  it  knew  no  pain ; 
Yet  is  it  dead ,  and  I  remain. 


"Estropi6,  getSl^mt.  —  '*Bless6,  Dettounbet.  —  "'Repri- 
mander,  tabeln.  —  ** Metier,  ©etoetbe. 

^Dep^rir,  »ert»ellcn. —  'Aurora  borealis.  Ces  id6es  mys- 
tiques rappellent,  entr'aulres,  celles  des  Pythagoridens  sur 
rharmonie  des  spheres. 
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All  Stiff'  wbh  iee  the  ashes  lie ; 

And  they  are  dead,  Md  I  will  die. 

When  1  was  well ,  I  wished  to  live 

For  clothes ,  for  warmth ,  for  food  and  fire ; 

But  they  to  me  no  joy  can  give , 

No  pleasure  now  and  no  desire. 

Then  here  contented  will  I  lie! 

Alone  I  cannot  fear  to  die. 

Alas !  ye  might  have  dragged  me  on     \ 

Another  day ,  a  single  one ! 

Too  soon  I  yielded  to  despair ; 

Why  did  ye  listen  to  my  prayer? 

When  ye  were  gone,  my  limbs  were  stronger 

And,  oh!  how  grievously  I  rue*. 

That,  afterwards,  a  little  longer , 

My  friends ,  I  did  not  follow  you  I 

For  strong  and  without  pain  I  lay , 

My  friends,  when  ye  were  gone  away. 

My  child !  they  gave  thee  to  another , 
A  woman  who  was  not  thy  mother. 
When  from  my  arms  my  babe  they  took , 
On  me  how  strangely  did  he  look ! 
Through  his  whole  body  something  ran ; 
A  most  strange  working  ^  did  I  see : 
—  As  if  he  strove^  to  be  a  man , 
That  he  might  pull  the  sledge''  for  me; 

*Roide,  flelf.  —  *Serepentir,  bereum.  —  ° Agitation,  93ej 
loegung.  —  •S'effopcep,  fittbtn,  —  '^Tralneau,  ^Utttn. 
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And  then  he  stretch'd  bis  arms  how  wild ! 
Oh  merey  1  hk€  «  helpless  child. 

My  little  joy !  my  little  pride !  ♦ 

In  two  days  I  must  have  died. 

Then  do  not  weep  and  grieve  for  me ; 

I  feel  I  must  have  died  with  thee. 

Oh !  wind ,  that  o'er  my  head  art  flying 

The  way  my  friends  their  course  did  bend , 

1  should  not  fed  the  pain  of  dying , 

Could  I  with  thee  a  message  sexid ! 

Too  soon ,  my  friends ,  ye  went  away ; 

For  I  had  many  things  to  say. 

I  '11  follow  you  across  the  snow ; 
Ye  travel  heavily  and  slow  ; 
In  spite  of  all  my  weary  pain , 
I  '11  look  upon  your  tents  again. 
—  My  Are  is  dead ,  and  snowy  white 
The  water  which  beside  it  stood  ; 
The  wolf  has  come  to  me  to  night , 
And  he  has  stolen  away  my  food. 
For  ever  left  alone  am  I , 
'    Then  wherefore  should  I  fear  to  die*?    \^ 

•Que  ces  accents  touchants  peignent  bien  le  coeur  de  la  mere, 
ce  coeur  qui  ne  tient  encore  k  la  vie  que  par  les  liens ,  qui  ne 
se  brisent  point,  de  Vamour  materael !  et  aussi  quelle  admirable 
simplicite ! 
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Tine  InHit  mt  tHe  VIoefc '  * 


In  distant  countries  have  I  been , 
And  yet  I  have  not  often  seen 
A  healthy  roan ,  a  man  full  grown*, 
Weep  in  the  public  roads  alone. 
But  such  a  one ,  on  English  ground 
And  in  the  broad  highway  ^,  I  met ; 
Along  the  broad  highway  he  came  : 
His  cheeks  "^  with  tears  were  wet ; 
Sturdy^  he  seemed ,  though  he  was  sad , 
And  in  his  arms  a  Iamb  he  had. 

He  saw  me ,  and  he  turned  aside , 

As  if  he  wished  himself  to  hide ; 

Then  with  his  coat  he  made. essay 

To  wipe  those  briny  ^  tears  away. 

I  followed  him  and  said :  «  My  friend , 

«  What  ails  you?  wherefore  weep  you  so? » 

—  «  Shame  on  me,  sir  I  this  lusty'  Iamb, 

«  He  makes  my  tears  to  flow. 

«  To-day  I  fetched  him  from  the  rock ; 

«  He  is  the  last  of  all  my  flock. 

^Troupeau,  Mc  ^eetbe.  —  *Adulte,  cttoad^fcn.  —  'Grande 
route,  ganbjirage.  —  *Joues,  SBangen.  —  '^Robuste,  Uth, 
traftig.—  « Sal6es ,  fatjig.  ~  'Vigoureux,  frifd&utibfraftig. 
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w  When  I  was  young ,  a  single  man*, 

«  And  after  youthful  follies  ran , 

«  Though  little  given  to  care®  and  thought, 

«  Yet,  so  it  was ,  a  ewe*®  I  bought; 

*«  And  other  sheep  from  her  I  raised , 

«.  As  healthy  sheep  as  you  might  see ; 

«  And  then  I  married,  and  was  rich 

«  As  I  could  wish  to  be ; 

u  Of  sheep  I  numbered  a  ftdl  score  ** 

«  And  every  year  increased  my  store. 

w  Year  after  year  my  stock**  it  grew ; 

«  And  from  this  one,  this  single  ewe  r 

w  Full  fifty  comely  *'  sheep  I  iraised , 

<*  As  sweet  a  flock  as  ever  grazed  ** ! 

*<  Upon  the  mountain  did  they  feed : 

t<  They  throve ,  and  we  at  home  did  thrive. 

a  —  This  lusty  lamb ,  of  all  my  store , 

«  Is  all  that  is  alive ; 

«  And  now  I  care  not  if  we  die 

«  And  perish  all  of  poverty. 

M  Six  children ,  sir,  had  I  to  feed : 

«  Hard  labour  in  a  time  of  need ! 

«  My  pride  was  tamed  *^,  and  in  our  grief 

u  I  of  the  parish  asked  relief*^. 

u  They  said  I  was  a  wealthy  man ; 

*  Pas  encore  mari6,  SunggefeK.  —  "Soucis ,  ©otge.  —  ^''Bre- 
bis,  <S(i^afmutter.  —  ^^Vingtaine,  jtoanxig.  —  "Biens,  33or? 
rati).  —  "Beau ,  fcS^oit.  —  ^*Brouter,  loeibeit.  —  ^*  Abattu,  mc? 
fefvg^brad^t.  —  ^^Secours,  -^lilfe. 
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«  My  sheep  upon  the  mountain  fed , 
«  And  it  was  fit  that  thence  I  took 
M  Whereof  to  buy  us  bread.  » 

—  «  Do  this!  how  can  we  give  to  you ,  » 
They  cried ,  c<  what  to  die  poor  is  due?  » 

—  «  I  sold  a  sheep,  as  they  had  said 

«  And  bought  my  little  children  bread , 

«  And  they  were  healthy  with  their  food ; 

M  For  me ,  —  it  never  did  me  good. 

«  A  woeful  time  it  was  for  me , 

«  To  see  the  end  of  all  my  gains » 

w  The  pretty  flock  which  I  had  reared" 

«  With  all  my  care  and  pains , 

«  To  see  it  melt  like  snow  away  ! 

«  For  me  it  was  a  woeful  day. 

«  Another  still !  and  still  another! 

«  A  little  lamb,  and  then  its  mother ! 

«  It  was  a  yein  that  never  stopp'd.  — 

«  Like  blood-drops  from  my  heart  they  dropped , 

«  Till  thirty  were  not  left  alive. 

«  They  dwindled  ",  dwindled  one  by  one ; 

«<  And  I  may  say ,  that  many  a  time 

«  I  wished  they  all  were  gone ; 

<<  They  dwindled  one  by  one  away ; 

w  For  me  it  was  a  woeful  day. 

^KIe»T,  cr^^fc^fTi.  —  **Diminuer,  »etmint>eni. 
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«  To  wicked  deeds  I  wu  ioelined, 

u  And  wicked  ttncies  crossed  my  mind ; 

u  And  every  man  I  chaoe'd^^  to  see, 

«  I  thought  be  knew  some  ill  of  me. 

«  No  peace,  no  comfort  could  I  find , 

«  No  ease ,  within  doors  or  without*® ; 

«  And  crazily'*  and  wearily, 

«  I  went  my  work  about. 

u  Oft-tunes  I  thought  to  run  away  ; 

M  For  me  it  was  a  woeful  day. 

«  Sir !  'twas  a  precious  flock  to  me , 

«  As  dear  as  my  own  children  be ; 

*c  For  daily ,  with  my  growing  store , 

u  I  loved  my  children  more  and  more. 

c(  Alas !  it  was  an  evil  time ; 

«  God  cursed  me  in  my  sore  distress ; 

w  I  prayed ,  yet  every  day  I  thought 

«  1  loved  my  chUdren  less  ; 

«  And  every  week  and  every  day , 

u  My  flock ,  it  seemed  to  melt  away. 

«  They  dwindled ,  sir ,  sad  sight  to  see  I 
a  From  ten  to  five ,  from  five  to  three  : 
M  A  lamb ,  a  wether**  and  a  ewe ;  — 
«  And  then ,  at  last,  from  three  to  two ; 
«  And  of  my  fifty ,  yesterday 

^'  II  m'arrivait  de,  gufSUia.  —  **NU  la  maison  ni  au  dehors, 
gu  ^oufe  oter  twttfen.  —  "lnfirme»  Uhxifli^.  —  "Mouton, 
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u  I  had  but  only  one  : 

«  And  here  it  lies  upon  my  arm, 

«  Alas!  and  I  have  none;  — 

«  To-day  I  fetched  it  from  the  rook; 

«  It  is  the  last  of  all  my  flock.  » 


Tlte  two  A^rtl  Momiitss. 

We  walked  along ,  while  bright  and  red 
Uprose^  the  morning  sun ; 
And  Matthew  stopped ,  he  looked ,  and  said , 
M  The  will  of  God  be  donel  » 

A  village  schoolmaster  was  he , 
With  hair  of  glittering  gray ; 
As  blithe*  a  man  as  you  could  see 
On  a  spring  holiday. 

And  on  that  morning,  through  the  grass 
And  by  the  steaming'  rills*, 
We  travelled  merrily  to  pass 
A  day  among  the  hills. 

<c  Our  work,  »  said  I ,  «  was  well  begun ; 
«  Then  from  thy  breast  what  thought 
cc  Beneath  so  beautiful  a  sun 
«  So  sad  a  sigh*^  has  brought?  » 

^S'elevait,  ftufjianb.—  * Gai ,  muitter.—  'JeUnt  des  vapeurs, 
buftenb.  —  *Ruisseau,  Sa^lein.  —  'Soupir,  Scufjer. 
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A  second  time  did  Matthew  stop ; 
And  fixing  still  his  eye- 
Upon  the  eastern  mountam  top, 
To  me  he  made  rqply  : 

«  Yon  cloud ,  with  that  long  purple  cleft®, 
«  Brings  fresh  into  my  mind 
«  A  day  like  this ,  which  I  have  left 
u  Full  thirty  years  behind. 

«  And  just  above  yon  slope '  of  com 
«  Such,  colours,  and  no  other, 
«  Were  in  the  sky ,  that  April  mom , 
w  Of  this  the  very  brother. 

«  With  rod*  and  line*  I  sued*^  the  sport** 
«  Which  that  sweet  season  gave , 
«  And,  coming  to  the  church,  stopped  short 
«  Beside  my  daughter's  grave. 

«  Nine  summers  had  she  scarcely  seen , 
«  The  pride  of  all  the  vale ! 
u  And  then  she  sang !  —  she  would  have  been 
«  A  very  nightingale*'. 

w  Six  feet  in  earth  my  Emma  lay ; 
«  And  yet  I  loved  her  more , 
u  For  so  it  seemed ,  than  till  that  day 
«  I  e'er  had  loved  before. 

*Fente,  (Bpaliunq.  —  "^Pente,  ^^ana,  —  ^Canne  a  pecbe, 
Slngclrol^r.  —  'Ligne  a  pfiche,  Stngilfc^tiur.  —  ^''Poel.,  pour 
followed.  —  *Plaisir  de  la  p^che ,  SSergitiigen  ber  %i\^txci.  — 
^•Rossignol.  '^Jta^ti^aiL 
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«  And  turning  fFom  her  grave ,  I  met , 
«  Beside  the  church-yard  yew**, 
«  A  blooming  girl ,  whose  hair  was  wet 
«  With  points**  of  morning  dew. 

«  A  basket  on  her  head  she  bare ; 
w  Her  brow*^  was  smooth  and  white. 
«  To  see  a  child  so  very  fair, 
«  It  was  a  pure  delight. 

M  No  fountain  from  its  rocky  cave 
«  E'er  tripped*^  with  foot  so  free; 
«  She  seemed  as  happy  as  a  wave 
«  That  dances  on  the  sea. 

«  There  came  from  me  a  sigh  of  pain 
M  Which  I  could  ill  confine , 
^    «  I  looked  at  her ,  and  looked  again  : 
«  —  And  did  not  wish  her  mine.  » 

Matthew  is  in  his  grave ;  yet  now , 
Methinks ,  I  see  him  stand , 
As  at  that  moment ,  with  a  bough  *'' 
Of  wilding  **  in  his  hand. 

"If,  JlannetiBautn.—  ^*Gouttes,  3:to^)fen.  —  "Front,  (Btitnt. 
—  "  Pi^tiner ,  i)intxipptin.  —  ^"^  DiflP&re  de  branch  en  ce  qu'il 
ne  pent  6tre  pris  au  figure.  —  "Porame  sauvage ,  ^aga^jfel. 
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A  CoDTenatioD. 

We  talked  with  open  heart,  and  tongue 
Affectionate  and  true , 
A  pair  of  Mends ,  though  I  was  young 
And  Matthew  seventy-two. 

We  lay  beneath  a  spreading'  oak , 
Beside  a  mossy  seat; 
And  from  the  turf  a  fountain  broke 
And  gurgled'  at  our  feet. 

«  Now  Matthew !  »  said  I ,«  let  us  match^ 
«  This  water's  pleasant  tune 
M  With  some  old  border-song',  or  catch*, 
«  That  suits  a  summer's  noon ; 


*  2)er  ^niniten.  —  'A  la  cime  large,  oudgcbrcitet.  ~  'Ono- 
matop^e  qui  exprime,  comme  glouglou,  le  bruit  des  eaux  d*ane 
source ,  audgtuaen.  —  *Mariep ,  au  figure ,  )>erlb{nbeit.  —  *Les 
nombreuses  ballades  qui  out  rapporl  aux  guerres  entre  I'Ecosse 
et  I'Angleterre  s'appellent  «  Border  songs,  »  chansons  des 
fronti^res.  Des  mines  de  ch4teaux-forts ,  au  nord  de  TAngle- 
terre ,  attestent  suflfisamment  cet  ^tat  d'hostilit^.  —  '^Chanson  a 
reprises,  Sfci^felgcfang. 
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«  Or  of  the  dmrdi-clock  and  the  chimes^ 
«  Sing  here  beneath  the  shade, 
c<  That  hal^mad  thing  of  witty  rhymes 
«  Which  you  last  April  made  1  » 

In  silence  Matthew  lay,  and  eyed^ 
The  spring  beneath  the  tree; 
And  thus  the  dear  old  man  replied , 
The  gray-haired  man  of  glee*  : 

«  Down  to  the  vale  this  water  steers  *® ; 
«  How  merrily  it  goes ! 
«  'Twill  murmm*  on  a  thousand  years , 
«  And  flow  as  now  it  flows. 

«  And  here,  on  this  delightful  day, 
«  I  cannot  choo^^^  but  think 
u  How  oft ,  a  vigorous  man ,  I  lay 
«  Beside  this  fountain  brink. 

«  My  eyes  are  dim  with  childish  tears , 
«  My  heart  is  idly  stirred ; 
«  For  the  same  sound  is  in  my  ears 
«  Which  in  those  days  I  heard. 

«  Thus  fares"  it  still  in  our  decay; 
«  And  yet  the  wiser  mind 
«  Mourns  less  for  what  age  takes  away 
u  Than  what  it  leaves  behind. 

'Carillons ,  (BUdtn\pitl.  —  •Regarder ,  anfe^ai.  —  •  Joyeux , 
mtitttet.  —  "Se  diriger,  l^iniliefleii.  —  ^Ue  ne  puis  m'emp^- 
Cher  de ,  id)  fanit  tifd&t  uml^in  ju.  —  ^*Qa  arrive ,  fo  gel^t  t$. 
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«  The  blackbird*'  m  the  summer  trees , 
'  «  The  lark  upon  the  hill, 
M  Let  loose**  their  carols  when  they  please , 
«  Are  quiet  when  they  will. 

«<  With  Nature  never  do  they  wage** 
«  A  foolish  strife ;  they  see 
«  A  happy  youth ,  and  their  old  age 
it  is  beautiful  and  free  : 

M  But  we  are  pressed  by  heavy  laws ; 
«  And  often ,  glad  no  more , 
w  We  wear  a  face  of  joy ,  because 
«  We  have  been  glad  of  yore. 

M  If  there  is  one  who  need  bemoan 

«  His  kindred  laid  in  earth , 

a  The  household  **  hearts  that  were  his  own , 

«  It  is  the  man  of  mirth. 

«  My  days ,  my  friend ,  are  almost  gone , 
«  My  life  has  been  approv*d , 
«  And  many  love  me ,  but  by  none 
«  Am  I  enough  belov'd.  » 

—  M  Now  both  himself  and  me  he  wrongs 
«  The  man  who  thus  complains ! 
«  I  live  and  sing  my  idle  songs 
«  Upon  these  happy  plains ; 

"Merle ,  (Sljlet.  —  »*Font  entendre,  tollaffeti.  —  "On  dit : 
to  vxjige  twir,  faire  la  guerre,  Sttitq  fkhxtn.  —  "De  sa  famille, 
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«  And,  Matthew ,  for  thy  children  dead 
«  I'll  be  a  son  to  theet  » 
At  this  he  grasp'd  my  hand  and  said  : 
«  Alas !  that  cannot  be.  » 

We  rose  up  from  the  fountain  side ; 
And  down  the  smooth  descent 
Of  the  green  sheep-track  ^'^  did  we  glide , 
And  through  the  wood  we  went ; 

And,  ere  we  came  to  Leonard's  Rock , 
He  sang  those  witty  rhymes 
About  the  craJzy  **  old  church  clock , 
And  the  bewilder'd  chimes. 


To  tbe  €?uelfcoo« 

0  blithe*  new  comer!  I  have  heard , 

1  hear  thee  and  rejoice  : 

0  Cuckoo !  shall  I  call  thee  bird 
Or  but  a  wandering  voice? 

While  I  am  lying  on  the  grass , 
Thy  loud  note  smiles*  my  ear ! 
It  seems  to  fill  the  whole  air's  space , 
At  once  far  off  and  near ! 

^'Pacage  pour  les  brebis,  (Sc^afwei^.—  ^''Delabre,  ^txxxAUt 
'  Gai ,  muntcr.  —  » Frapp6 ,  Wlagt. 
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I  hear  the^  babbling^  to  the  vale 
Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers ; 
But  unto  me  thou  bring'st  a  tale 
Of  visionary  hours. 

Thrice  welcome ,  darling*  of  the  Spring ! 

Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 

No  bird ,  but  an  invisible  thing , 

A  voice ,  a  mystery ; 

The  same  whom  in  my  schoolboy  days 
I  listened  to;  that  cry 
Which  made  me  look  a  thousand  ways , 
In  bush ,  and  tree,  and  sky. 

To  seek  thee  did  I  often  rove  ^ 
Through  woods  and  on  the  green; 
And  thou  wert  still  a  hope ,  a  love 
Still  longed  for ,  never  seen ! 

And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet, 
Can  lie  upon  the  plain 
And  listen ,  till  I  do  beget* 
That  golden  time  again. 

0  blessed  bird!  the  earth  we  pace' 
Again  appears  to  be 
An  unsubstantial ,  fairy  place , 
That  is  fit  home  for  thee. 

*Gausant,  0aubem.  —  ^Migoon,  iitbUnQ.  —  'R6der,  urn- 
^etirren.  —  •Cr^r,  fd^affm.  —  'Fouler,  Utrtitn, 
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A  poet !  he  hath  put  his  heart  to  school , 
Nor  dares  to  move  unpropped^  upon  the  staff 
Which  art  hath  lodged  within  his  head ;  must  laugh 
By  precept  only ,  and  shed  tears  by  rule. 
Thy  art  be  Nature ;  the  live  current  quaff* 
And  let  the  groveller'  sip*  his  stagnant  pool**, 
In  fear  that  else ,  when  critics  grave  and  cool 
Have  killed  him,  scorn*  should  write  his  epitaph. 
How  does  the  meadow  flower  its  bloom  unfold? 
Because  the  lovely  little  flower  is  free 
Down  to  its  root'',  and ,  in  that  freedom ,  bold ; 
And  so  the  grandeur  of  the  forest  tree 
Comes  not  by  casting^  in  a  formal  mould , 
But  from  its  own  divine  vitality  '. 

*Non  soutenu,  unc^tfifi^i.  —  •Poet.,  pour  boire.  —  'Celui 
qui  rampe,  ®rWe(fopf.  —  *  Boire  ^  petits  coups,  cmiWhxftn. 
—  '^Une  mare,  tin  $fii^(.  —  •  Menris ,  93etad^tima.  —  "^ Racine, 
Siiriel.  —  'En  etant  fondu,  @uf.  —  »«eBen8fraft. 
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Cldldliood. 


Behold  the  child  among  his  new  born  blisses  S 
A  six  years'  darling  of  a  pigmy*  size ! 
See ,  where  amid  work  of  his  own  hand  he  lies , 
Fretted^  by  sallies  of  his  mother's  kisses , 
With  light  upon  him  from  his  father's  eyes ! 
See ,  at  his  feet  some  little  plan  or  chart, 
Some  fragment  from  his  dream  of  human  life , 
Shaped  by  himself  with  newly  learnexi  art : 

A  wedding  or  a  festival , 

A  mourning  or  a  funeral ; 
And  this  hath  now  his  heart, 

And  unto  this  he  frames  his  song. 
Then  will  he  fit*  his  tongue 
To  dialogues  of  business ,  love ,  or  strife ; 

But  it  will  not  be  long 

Ere  this  be  thrown  aside, 

And  with  new  joy  and  pride 
The  little  actor  cons  ^  another  part , 

^  Amusement,  Unter]^a(tung.  —  ^Gomme  ud  pygmee,  un  nain. 
—  ''Tourment^,  ge&rgett.  —  *  Adapter,  orbnen.  —  *Joue  un 
autre  r61e. 
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Fining  from  time  to  time  his  humorous  stage  ^ 
With  all  the  persons,  down  to  palsied  age, 
That  life  brings  with  her  in  her  equipage ; 

As  if  his  whole  vocation 

Were  endless  imitation. 

'  Sc^ne  fantastique ,  ^l^otitaflereicl^e  Sitl^ne. 
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When  we  sat  down  to  a  studious  perusal  of  Southey's 
poetical  works ,  we  must  avow  that  we  did  so ,  with  a 
mind  prejudiced  against  him  as  a  poet.  We  had  read 
only  fragments  of  his  poems  and  were  acquainted  with 
the  author  chiefly,  through  the  invectives,  which  Byron  had 
so  often  vindictively  poured  out  against  him.  On  the 
feuds  existing  between  these  two  distingushed  writers, 
this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  :  they  were  probably  both 
equally  blamable ;  in  both,  their  naturally  generous  feel- 
ings had  been  warped  by  the  bitterness  of  party  spirit; 
rancour  too,  which  always  follows  close  on  the  hostility  of 
the  pen ,  had  filled  their  minds  v^th  personal  hatred  and 
rendered  them  blind  to  their  respective  merits. 

With  such  unju^  presentiments ,  great  was  our  sur- 
prise, and  so  much  greater  was  the  pleasure  with  which 
we  pored  over  his  first  poem  in  chronological  order,  his 
Joan  of  Arc.  We  dwelt  with  fondness  on  the  character 
of  the  Bfaid  of  Orleans.  That  a  young  poet ,  especially  at 
the  time  Southey  wrote  this  fine  epic ,  should  glow  at  the 
name  of  liberty,  is  what  we  should  expect ;  but  that  he 
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should  give  his  heroine  the  calm  enthusiastic  grandeur 
of  sublime  heroism,  is  what  we  should  expect  only  from 
the  Great  Poet.  Southey  felt  too  well  the  beauty  of  the 
creation  that  history  presented  to  his  view ,  not  to  accept 
it  frankly,  without  any  invidious  criticism,  and  not  to  adorn 
it  with  the  riches  of  his  imagination.  To  extol  thus  dis- 
interested patriotism  is  to  perpetuate  its  example  among 
mankind,  and  to  contribute  to  their  moral  elevation  by 
accustoming  them  to  think  that  magnanimity  is  not  a 
fiction.  Idealist  writers ,  who,  like  Southey,  represent  hu- 
man nature  higher  in  the  scale  of  perfection  than  it  is 
usually  found,  confer  an  incalculable  benefit  on  their 
fellow  creatures ,  and  tend  to  feed  in  their  hearts  the 
small  and  sacred  flame  of  noble  enthusiasm  and  to,  keep 
alive  faith  in  virtue  and  religion.  This  poem  was  written 
at  the  age  of  19  and  pubHshed  at  the  age  of  S4. 
Thalaba,  a  remarkable  production  written  in  a  peculiar 
metre  of  his  own  construction ,  seems  more  calculated  to 
astonish  than  to  touch  the  reader ;  n<»*  are  our  sympathies 
nK>re  awakened  by  JUodoc,  Of  Roderick,  iheLast  of  the 
Goths,  we  cannot  speak  so  coolly  :  the  noble  plan  and 
movement  of  that  poem,  ihe  fine  lessons  conveyed  in  the 
patriot  Roderick,  with  the  exquisite  morsels  of  poetry 
it  contains ,  leave  an  impression  as  lasting  as  edifying 
upon  the  mind  of  the  reader.  His  three  great  poems  Joan 
of  Arc,  Modoc,  and  Roderick,  the  Last  of  the  Goths,  are 
written  in  blank  verse ,  in  the  constriction  of  which  he 
excels.  In  his  Minor  Poems ,  he  has  tried  every  species 
of  metre,  but  appears  to  be  unequal  in  conception.  He 
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made  an  attempt  to  ada^t  the  English  language  to  the 
metrical  measure  of  the  classical  tongues  :  with  what  suc> 
cess  we  will  mention  in  a  particular  note.  But  to  speak 
of  Dr.  Southey  as  a  poet,  great  as  he  is,  is  only  to  mention 
half  his  merits.  As  a  prose  writer  he  is  in  the  first  place 
for  purity  of  style;  his  popular  work,  the  Life  ofNeUon, 
is  a  fouHless  piece  of  biography.  It  was  followed  by  the 
LifsofCawpeTy  LifeofChatterton,  Life  of  Kir ke  White, 
He  is  IQcewise  an  historian ;  of  his  historical  works  his 
best  are  the  Hi$tary  of  the  Brazils,  the  History  of  the 
P^instdar  War ,  the  Book  of  the  Church. 

Southey  appears  to  have  had  (Hie  failing  :  the  Tanity  of 
genius ;  — '  he  was  c(»iscious  of  the  great  powers  of  his 
mind,  and  seemed  to  take  a  delight  in  testing  them  on 
productions  of  an  excentric  character ;  he  appears  to  hare 
been  original  in  privs^  life ,  doing  things  in  a  manner 
different  from  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  he  was  through  life 
an  arduous  student ,  writing,  studying  and  collating  gen- 
erally twelve  hours  a  day,  and  taming  with  remarkable 
versatility  from  one  composition  to  another  of  quite  an 
opposite  nature ;  for  his  day's  labour  was  laid  out  by 
allotments. 

JRobert  Southey  was  bom  at  Bristol ,  ISth  August, 
4774.  His  fsAher ,  a  Imen-draper,  could  not  from  Ul- 
success  in  business  give  him  the  education  so  well  en- 
dowed a  mind  deserved.  His  maternal  uncle,  Mr.  Hill, 
placed  him ,  in  1788 ,  at  Westminster  School ,  from 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Baliol  College,  Oxfprd,  in 
1792.  In  1794^,  Mr.  S.  T.  Coleridge  came  on  a  visit  to 
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Oxford,  from  the  University  of  Cambridge.  His  reputation 
had  preceded  him ;  he  was  known  to  be  eloquent  and  to 
be  smitten  with  the  demoeratical  oj^ons  afloat  at  the 
period,  and  soon  gained  over  the  enthusiastic  Blind  of 
Southey ,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  join  in  a  Utopian 
plan  of  forming  a  society  on  the  principles  of  absolute 
equality.  It  was  to  be  called  the  Pantisocratical  Society 
and  to  be  established  on  the  Ohio,  in  America.  Words* 
worth,  though  deeply  affected  with  these  opinions,  had 
the  good  sense  to  keep  aloof  from  such  wild  projects. 

The  ascendancy  of  the  fair  sex  soon  put  an  end  to  these 
wikl  schenies^nd  ackied  two  more  brillant  names  to  our 
poetic  literature.  The  young  men  became  acquainted  at 
Bristol  with  a  family  of  the  name  of  Fricker ,  consisting 
of  four  daughters :  to  one  of  these ,  a  mantua-maker,  Co- 
leridge formed  an  attachment ;  the  other,  Edith,  who  kept 
a  <by>sdiool  and  who  was  very  beautiful ,  captivated  the 
affections  of  Southey.  His  firiends,  in  order  to  wean  him 
from  this  attachment ,  persuaded  him  to  accompany  his 
maternal  uncle ,  Mr.  Hill ,  to  Lisbon.  The  two  lovers  were 
however  united  secretly ,  and  they  parted  at  the  porch  of 
the  church  at  the  close  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  The 
lady  continued  to  bear  her  maiden  name  and  to  wear 
the  wedding  ring  round  her  neck  as  a  memento  of 
constancy,  At  the  expiration  of  six  months ,  Southey  re- 
turned and  was  united  to  his  faithful  virgin  bride.  In  the 
following  year,  1796 ,  appeared  his  Joan  of  Arc.  He  was, 
for  a  short  time ,  secretary  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  obtained  a  pension,  on  leaving  office,  of 
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200  L. ;  he  immediately  established  himself  at  Keswick, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  friend  Wordsworth.  His 
income  was  increased  by  300  L.  a  year  on  his  accepting 
the  Laureateship  in  4815«  He  received  his  Doctor's  de- 
gree in  i824.  On  the  loss  of  his  wife  Edith,  —  his  first 
love ,  —  his  intellects  were  weakened ,  and  a  lady  of 
great  talents  ,  Miss  Caroline  Bowles  ,  from  noble  com- 
passion for  the  prostration  of  so  fine  an  intellect,  under- 
took the  guardianship  of  the  afflicted  poet.  As  his  wife, 
she  attempted  to  soothe  the  sufferings  of  him  who ,  dur- 
ing the  last  six  years  of  his  life ,  was  unconscious  of  her 
devotedness.  He  expired  in  March  1843,  in  a  state  of 
complete  mental  extinc^n.  We  here  subjoin  a  list  of  his 
best  works : 

Joan  of  Arc ^  an  epic  poem,  1796-  —  Thaldba  the 
Destroyer,  a  metrical  romance,  1803.  —  Modoc,  a  poem, 
1803.  —  The  remains  of  Henry  Kirke  White,  1807.  — 
TheJIistory  of  Brazil,  iSiO.  —  Life  of  Nelson,  1813. 
—  Roderick,  the  Last  4)f  the  Goths,  1814.  —  Life  of 
Wesley.  —  Book  of  the  Church.  —  History  of  the  Pe- 
ninsular War,  1823-28.  — 
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JTomi  off  Arc 

describes  her  parentage  and  childhood. 

Seesi  thou ,  Sir  Chief*,  where  yonder  foresi  skirts  * 

The  Meuse ,  that  in  its  windhug  mazes^  shows 

As  on  the  farUier  bank  the  distant  towers 

Of  Vaucouleur?  There ,  in  the  hamlet  Arc 

My  father's  dweUing  stands  :  «  lowly  hut ; 

Yet  nought  of  needM  eomforl  did  it  lack'^; 

For  in  Lorraine  there  lived  no  kinder  lord 

Than  old  Sir  Robert ,  and  my  fotl^r  Jaques 

In  flodis  and  herds  was  rich :  a  toiling  man , 

Intent  on  worldly  gains ,  one  in  whose  heart 

Affection  had  no  root.  I  never  knew 

A  parent's  love;  for  harsh  my  mother  was, 

And  deemed  the  cares  which  infency  demands 

Irksome*  and  ill-^epaid.  Severe  they  were 

And  woukl  have  made  me  fear  them ,  but  my  soul 

Possess'd  the  germ  of  steady  fortitude. 

And  stubbornly  I  bore  unkind  rebuke 

And  wrathful  chastisement.  Yet  was  the  voice 

That  spake  in  tones  of  tenderness  most  sweet 

^Mon  chevalier  et  capitaine.  —  'Border,  am  9(ant)e  l^inlaufen. 
—  'Detours  sinueux.  —  ^Manquer,  mangeln.  —  *Faligam, 
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To  my  yoang  heart :  how  have  I  fdt  it  leap 
With  transport,  when  mine  Uncle  Claude  approacti'd ; 
For  he  would  place  me  on  his  knee,  and  tell 
The  wondrous  tales  that  childhood  loves  to  hear  ^ 
Listening  with  eager  eyes  and  open  lips, 
Devoutly  in  attention.  Good  old  man ! 
Oh !  if  ever  I  pour*d  a  prayer  to  Heaven 
Unhallaw'd  ^  by  the  gratefiil  thought  of  him , 
Methinks  the  rif^teous  winds  would  scatter  it  t 
He  was  a  parent  to  me,  and  his  home 
Was  mine,  when ,  in  advancing  years,  I  found 
No  peace ,  no  comfort  in  my  fatter's  houae. 
With  him  I  pass'd  the  pleasant  evening  h(Hirs ; 
By  day  I  drove  my  father's  flpdi  aield^. 
And  this  was  faaf^pinefis. 

Amid  tiiese  wilds , 
Often  to  summer  paMuras  hftvc  I  driven 
The  flock ;  and  well  I  know  these  mountain  wilds : 
And  every  bospm'd*  vale  and  valley  stream 
Is  dear  to  memory.  I  have  laid  n^  6omn 
Beside  yon  valley  stream ,  that  v^  Ihe  ascent 
Scarce  send  the  sounds  of  waters  now ,  and  watch'd 
The  beck '  roll  glittering  to  the  noon-tide  sun , 
And  listened  to  its  ceasdess  murmuring , 
Till  all  was  hush'd  and  tranquil  in  my  soul , 
Fill'd  with  a  strange  and  undefin'd  ddi(^t , 
That  pass'd  across  the  mind  like  summer  clouds 

*Non  sanctlfie.  —  'Metier  aux  champs.  —  •S^uestfe.  — 
*Ruisseau,  de  TaUemand  ISBad^. 
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Over  Ihc  lake  at  eve  :  their  fleeting  hues 
The  traveller  cannot  trace  with  memory's  eye ; 
Yet  he  remembers  well  how  fair  they  were , 
How  lovely. 

Here  in  solitude  and  peace 
My  soul  was  nurst  *®,  amid  the  loveliest  scenes 
Of  unpolluted  **  nature.  Sweet  it  was , 
As  the  white  mists**  of  morning  roH'd  away , 
To  see  the  mountain's  wooded  heights  appear 
Dark  in  the  early  dawn ,  and  mark  its  slope*' 
With  gorse**  flowers  glowing ,  as  the  rising  sun 
On  the  golden  ripeness  pour'd  a  deepening  light ; 
Pleasant  at  noon  beside  the  vocal  brook , 
To  lie  me**  down ,  and  watch  the  floating  clouds, 
And  shape  to  Fancy's  wild^*  similitudes 
Their  ever  varying  ibrms ;  and  ,  oh  1  how  sweet 
To  drive  my  flock  at  evening  to  the  fold , 
And  hasten  to  our  little  hut*',  and  hear 
The  voice  of  kmdness  bid  me  welcome  home. 

Joan  of  Arc".  Book  II. 

^«Berc6e.  —  "Sans  tache,  imBefubeft.  —  "Brouillard,  ^te-^ 
htU  —  "Pente ,  Sttba^fung,  —  "De  gea^,  bet  (Stec^gin^fr.  — 
"Po6t.,  pour  lie  down,  —  "Extravagant.  —  "Cabane,  •^iitte. 
—  ^'Ce  poeme  est  en  vers  blancs,  c'esl-k-dire  en  vers  iam- 
Mqiiea.  Le  vem  ianbiqae  doit  eoBsiflter  enctoqiambes,  ccmme  -. 

Tk€  voice  |  6f  kirtd|B<^s  Irid  |  m6  wel|c5fiie  bdme. 
Vu  qu'U  y  amaH  tPop  d'mifomit^  et  que  la  m^ique  de  Tan- 
glais  est  comparstiveincfiit  pauvre,  on  remplace  souvent  heu- 
renseoMBt  le  premiar  lambe  par  un  troche ;  amsi : 

Pleaslint  kt  noon  b^ide  th^  vocfti  brook ; 
qu^quefots  i»4me  par  un  uiaperte  : 

On  th^  golden  ripente  podr'd  k  deepening  Rght. 
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for  the  defence  of  Orlecme. 

And  soon  the  foes  approach'd ,  impending  war , 
Soon  sadden'd  Orleans^. 

Twelve  hundred  chosen  oien 
Well  tried  in  war  uprear  the  guardian  shield 
Beneath  their  banners.  Dreadful  was  the  sight 
Of  preparation.  The  wide  suburbs  stretch'd 
Along  the  pleasant  border's  of  the  Loire , 
Late  throng'd  with  multitudes^  now  feel  the  hand 
Of  ruin.  These ,  preventive  care  destroys , 
Lest  England',  sheltered  by  the  friendly  walls. 
Securely  should  approach.  The  monasteries 
Fell  in  the  general  waste.  The  holy  monks 
Unwillingly  their  long-accustom'd  haunts 
Abandon ,  haunt's  where  every  gloomy  nook^ 
Gall'd  to  awaken'd  memory  some  trace 
Of  vision  seen  or  sound  miraculous. 

Oa  a  aidopt^  les  mtees  cfaangemens  dans  la  m^rique  aUemande. 
Pour  ceux  qui  ont  ap^  la  m^trique  btine,  cette  explication 
doit  su&e.  Les  demoiselles  feraieat  bien  de  ae  pas  ndgliger 
r  etude  des  lois  du  rhythme ;  un  malti^  habile  leur  ferait  com-^ 
prendre  cette  partte  int^ressante  de  la  musique  du  langage  en 
deux  on  trois  lemons. 

'Orleans,  assiege  par  les  Anglais  en  14S8.—  *Par  m^tonymie, 
pour  the  English,  —  'BMuit  sombre. 
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Trembling  and  terrified ,  their  noiseless  cells 
For  the  rude  uproar*  of  a  world  unknown, 
The  nuns  desert ;  their  abbess ,  more  composed , 
Collects  her  maids  around,  and  tells  her  beads ^, 
And  pours  the  timid  prayer  of  piety. 
The  citizens  with  long  and  ceaseless  stroke 
Dig  up  the  violated  earth  to  impede 
The  foe :  the  hollow  chambers  of  the  dead 
Echoed  beneath.  The  brazen-trophied  tomb , 
Thrown  in  the  furnace,  now  prepares  to  give 
The  death  it  late  recorded.  It  was  sad 
To  see  so  wide  a  waste ;  the  aged  ones , 
Hanging  their  heads,  and  weeping  as  they  went 
O'er  the  fall'n  dwellings  of  their  happier  years ; 
The  stem  and  sullen  silence  of  the  men 
Musing  on  vengeance;  and,  but  ill  represt, 
The  mother's  fears  as  to  her  breast  she  clasp'd 
Her  ill  doom'd  infant.  Soon  the  suburbs  lay 
One  ample  ruin ;  the  huge  stones  removed , 
Wait  in  the  town  to  rain  the  storm  of  death. 

Joan  of  Arc.  Book  V. 

*Bruit ,  l^&tm.  —  »Chapelet ,  gbfenftanj. 
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Wimpe  dieferred. 


....  There  was  amid  the  garrison 

A  fearless  knight  who  at  Vemeuil  had  fought , 

And  high  renown  for  his  bold  chivalry 

Acquired  in  that  day's  conquest.  To  his  fame 

The  thronging  English  yield  the  foremost  place. 

He  his  long  javelin  to  transpierce  the  Frank 

Thrust  forceful^ :  harmless  in  his  shield  it  fix'd , 

Advantaging^  the  foe  ;  for  Conrade  lifts 

The  battle-axe*,  and  smote  upon  the  lance, 

And  hurl'd  its  severed  point  with  mighty  arm , 

Fierce  on  the  foe.  With  wary  bend*  the  foe 

Shrunk  from  the  flying  death  ^ ;  yet  not  in  vain 

From  that  strong  hand  the  fate-fraught^  weapon  fled : 

Full  on  the  ^rselet  of  a  meaner  man 

It  fell  and  pierced ,  there  where  the  heaving  lungs, 

In  vital  play''  distended ,  to  the  heart 

Roll  back  their  brightened  tide ;  from  the  deep  woimd 

The  red  blood  gush*d.  Prone*  on  the  steps  he  fell , 

And  in  the  strong  convulsive  grasp'  of  death 

Grasp'd  his  long  pike.  Of  unrecorded  name 

^Mot  po^tique,  avec  force.  —  *Profitant  k.  —  *Hache  d'ar- 
mes ,  @tte(tajrt.  —  *Se  courbant  avec  precaution.  —  *La  mori 
ailee.  —  'Chargee  parledestio.  —  ''Action.  —  "Enarri^re, 
rucfwidd.  —  »Etreinte,®riff. 
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The  soldier  died ;  yel  did  heleaTe  beUnd 
One  who  did  never  say  her  daily  prayers 
Of  him  forgettal ;  who » to  every  tale 
Of  the  distant  war  lending  an  eager *^  ear, 
Grew  pale  and  trembled.  At  her  coltage-door 
The  wretch'd  one  shall  sit,  and  with  dkn  eye 
Gaze  o'er  the  pbdn ,  where  on  Ms  parting  steps 
Her  last  look  hung.  Nor  ever  shall  she  know 
Her  husband  dead ,  but  tortured  with  vain  hope 
Gaze  on; . . .  then  heart-sick  turn  to  her  poor  babe 
And  weep  it  fatherless ! 

Joati  of  Arc.  Book  ML 


Tke  sood  old  Timeii* 

«  Oh  happy  age ! » 

Ife  iriedy  «  when  all  the  family  of  man 
Freely  enjoy'd  their  goodly  heritage, 
And  only  bow'd  the  knee  in  prayer  to  God ! 
Gahn  flow'd  the  unruffled  *  stream  of  years  along  < 
Till ,  o'er  the  peaceful  rustic's  head ,  the  hau* 
Grew  grey  in  full  of  time'.  Then  he  would  sit 
Beneath  the  coetaneous^  oak ,  while,  round , 
Sons,  grandsons  and  their  ofl&pring  join'd  to  form 

^**Einpressee. 

^Non  9mM.  —  »Sa  carriere  loute  rempHe.  —  •Contempo- 
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The  blameiese  merriment,  and  learnt  of  him 
What  time  to  yoke'^  the  oxen  to  the  plough. 
What  hollow  moanings  of  the  western  wind 
Foretell  the  storm ,  and  in  what  lurid'  clouds 
The  embryo  lightning  lies.  Well  pleased,  he  taught  „ 
The  heartHsmile  glowing  on  his  aged  cheek , 
Mild  as  the  summer  sun's  decaying  light. 
Thus  quietly  the  stream  of  life  flow'd  on , 
Till  in  the  shoreless  ocean  ^  lost  at  length. 
Around  the  bed  of  death  his  numerous  race 
Listen'd,  in  no  unproitable  grief, 
His  last  advice  and  caught  his  latest  sigh ; 
And  when  he  died ,  as  he  had  fallen  asleep 
Beneath  the  aged  U*ee  that  grew  with  him , 
They  delved^  the  narrow  house ^ :  there  oft  at  eve 
Drew  round  their  children  of  the  after-days 
And ,  pointing  to  the  turf,  told  how  he  lived , 
And  taught  by  his  example  how  to  die.  » 

Join  of  Arc.  Book  VII. 

*Alteler.  —  •Bltee,  Maf^aelb.  —  •L'^temit^.  —  'Po^t., 
pour  dig^  b^her.  —  *M^taphore,  la  fosse. 
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To  a  broolL  near  the  ITiltese  of  Corston. 

A  Sonnet. 

As  thus  I  stand  beside  the  murmuring  stream 
And  watch  its  current,  Memory  here  portrays 
Scenes  faintly  formed  of  half-forgotten  days , 

Like  far-off  woodlands  by  the  moon's  bright  beam 

Dimly  descried ,  but  lovely.  I  have  worn* 
Amid  these  haunts  the  heavy  hours  away , 
When  Childhood  idled  ^  through  the  Sabbath-day ; 

Risen  to  my  tasks  at  winter's  earliest  tnorn 
And  when  the  twilight  slowly  darken'd,  here, 

Thinking  of  home  and  all  of  heart  forlorn , 
Have  sigh'd  and  shed  in  silence  many  a  tear. 
Dream-like  and  indistinct  those  days  appear, 

As  the  bint  sounds  of  this  low  brooklet,  borne 
Upon  the  breeze,  reach  fitfully'  the  ear. 

1794. 

.  —  *S'amu8ait  nonchaUmmebt.  —  'Saccades. 
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Cold  was  the  tii(;litwmd,  drifting'  fast  the  snow  fell , 
Wide  were  the  downs'  and  sheiteriess  and  naked , 
When  a  poor  Wanderer  stroggled  on  her  journey , 
Weary  and  way-^sore*. 

Dreary  were  the  downs ,  more  dreary  her  reflections ; 
Cold  was  the  nightwhid ,  colder  was  her  bosom  : 
She  had  no  home ,  the  world  was  all  before  her , 
She  had  no  shelter. 

Fast  o'er  the  heath  a  chariot  rattled  by  her  : 
c<  Pity  me !  »  fe^ly  cried  the  lonely  wanders* , 
c(  Pity  me ,  strangers!  lest  with  cold  and  hunger 
fc  Here  I  should  peiish. 

'  Ce  mdtre  est  appek^  saphi€[tte  d'apres  le  nom  de  rillustre 
po^tesse  ^pho ,  qui  s'en  est  premi^rement  servie,  environ  600 
ans  avant  notre  ^re.  Le  schema  de  ce  m^tre ,  comme  ii  fut  em- 
ploy^ par  Horace  ^  est  ahisi : 

..,.., I  - « J  -  -  (<^.j 

-     -     W      I     -    M 

En  allemand  et  en  anglais ,  le  troche  ou  I'iambe  remplace  sou- 
vent  le  spondee,  par  les  raisons  donn^es  p.  201.  Du  reste^  la 
prosodie  de  notre  langue  est  trop  pauyre  pour  que  ce  vers  soit 
barmonieux.  —  'Chass^  par  le  vent.  --  •  Les  dunes,  tie  $)utten. 
«»•  *  £puls^ »  erfci^dpft. 
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«  Once  I  had  friends ,  —  but  tliey  have  aft  forso<A  me ! 
«  Once  I  had  parents ,  they  are  now  in  Heaven! 
i<  I  had  a  tMmie  once,  ^-  I  had  once  a  husband. 
«  Pity  me^slrangers! 

u  I  had  a  home ,  once ,  I  had  once  a  husband.  — 
«  I  am  a  widow  poor  and  broken-hearted !  » 
Loud  blew  the  wind;  unheard  was  her  complaining  : 
On  went  the  horseman^ 

W<Hm  out  with  anguish,  toil,  and  cold,  and  hunger, 
Down  sunk^  the  Wanderer ;  sleep  had  seized  her  senses. 
There  did  the  traveller  find  her  in  the  morning ; 
God  had  released*  her. 

1796. 


Tlw  Molly  Tree^ 

0  reader  I  hast  thou  ever  stood  to  see 

The  Holly  Tree? 
The  eye  that  contemplates  it  well  perceives 

Its  glossy*  leaves, 
Ordered  by  an  intelligence  so  wise 
As  might  confound  the  Atheist's  sophistries. 

Below  a  circling  fence*,  its  leaves  are  seen , 
Wrinkled*  and  keen ; 

*  S'aflfaissa.  —  «D6livr6e. 

^  Le  houx,  @ted&:|jolme,  ilex.  —  'Luisant.  —  'Haie,  ^tdt. 
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No  grazii^  cattle ,  through  then*  prickly  round', 

Can  reach 40  wound; 
But  as  they  grow  where  nothing  is  to  fear. 
Smooth  and  unarmed  the  pointless  leaves  appear. 

I  love  to  view  these  things  with  curious  eyes, 

And  moralize ; 
And  in  this  wisdom  of  the  Holly  Tree 

Can  emblems  see 
Wherewith  perchance  to  make  a  pleasant  rhyme , 
One  which  may  profit  in  the  after-time'^. 

Thus  though  abroad  perchance  I  might  appear 

Harsh  and  austere , 
To  those  who  on  my  leisure  would  intrude 

Reserved  and  rude , 
Gentle  at  heme  amid  my  (Hends  I M  be , 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  Holly  Tree. 

And  should  my  youth ,  as  youth  is  apt ,  I  know , 

Some  harshness  show. 
All  vain  asperities  I ,  day  by  day. 

Would  wear  away , 
Till  the  smooth  temper  of  my  age  should  be 
Like  ithe  high  leaves  upon  the  Holly  Tree. 

And  as,  when  all  the  summer  trees  are  seen 
So  bright  and  green , 

*Cercle.  —  "Aravenir,  3ufunft. 
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The  Holly  leaves  their  fadeless  hues  display 

Less  bright  than  they; 
But  when  the  bare  and  wintry  woods  we  see , 
What  then  so  cheerful  as  the  Holly  Tree? 

So  serious  should  my  youth  appear  among 

The  thoughtless  throng , 
So  would  I  seem ,  amid  the  young  and  gay , 

More  grave  than  they , 
That  in  my  age  as  cheerful  I  might  be 
As  in  the  wmter  the  green  Holly  Tree. 


Cordoba ^ 

in  Spain ,  with  surrounding  scenery, 

.  Thus  they  pursued 

Their  journey ,  each  from  other  gathering  store " 

For  thought ,  with  many  a  silent  interval 

Of  mournful  meditation ,  till  they  saw 

The  temples  and  towers  of  Cordoba 

Shining  majestic  in  the  light  of  eve. 

Before  them  Betis  rolled  his  glittering  stream , 

In  many  a  silvery  winding^  traced  akr 

Amid  the  am^e  plain.  Behind  the  walls 

And  stately  piles*  which  crowned  its  margin ,  rich 

'Cordoue,  ville  d' Andalousie ,  en  Espagne.  —  'Mati^re.  • 
*Siauosit^,  Sfitbtmg.  —  ^B4Umeiitsma^stueux,  ®tf>kiU. 
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With  olives ,  and  with  sonny  slope  ^  of  vines , 

And  many  a  lovely  hamlet  interspersed , 

Whose. eitron  bowers  were  once  the  abode  of  peace  . 

Height  above  height ,  receding  hflls  were  seen 

Imbued  with  evening  hues ;  and  o'er  all 

The  summits  of  the  dark  Sierra  ^  rose , 

Lifting  their  heads  amid  the  silent  sky. 

The  traveller  who  with  a  heart  at  ease 

Had  seen  the  goodly  vision ,  would  have  loved 

To  linger^,  seeking  with  insatiate  sight 

To  treasure  up  its  image ,  deep  impressed , 

A  joy  for  years  to  come. 

Roderick,  the  Last  of  the  Goths.  Book  V. 


Don  Pedro's  son ,  the  order  and  service  of  Knigfuhood. 

Then  looking  to  his  m^ ,  he  cried  :  «  Bring  forth 
«  The  armour  which  in  Wamba's  wars  I  wore. » 
Alphonso's  heart  beat  at  the  auspicious  words ; 
Count  Pedro  marked  the  rising  glow  of  joy.  — 
«<  Doubly  to  thee ,  Alphonso , »  he  pursued , 
u  This  day  above  M  other  days  is  blest , 


^Pente,  9Cbba(^inig.  — '  Litt^ralement ,  scie,  Saqe ,  chatne 
fie  moBtagnes  tinsi  nomnee  a  cause  des  contoars  que  dessineDt 
ses  sommets.  —  ^Proknger  sod  t^joiir ,  fk^  linqtt  onfl^aUm. 
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«  From  whence ,  as  from  a  birthday ,  thou  wilt  date 
«  Thy  life  in  arms ! » 

Rejoicing  in  their  task. 
The  servMtts  (^  the  house  with  emulous  love 
Dispute  the  charge.  One  brings  the  cuirass ,  one 
The  buckler ;  this  exultingly  displays 
The  sword ;  his  comrade  lifts  the  hehn  on  high ; 
The  greaves^,  the  gauntlets  they  divide ;  a  spur 
Scenes  now  to  dignify  the  officious  hand 
Whidi  for  such  service  bears  it  to  his  lord. 
Greek  artists  in  the  imperial  city'  forged 
That  splendid  armour ,  perfect  in  their  craft  ^  ;^ 
With  curious  skill  they  wrought  it ,  framed  alike 
To  shine  amid  the  pageantry  of  war , 
And  for  the  proofs  of  battle.  Many  a  time 
Alph(mso  from  his  nurse's  arms  had  stretch'd 
His  infsmt  hands  toward  it  eagerly , 
Where,  gleaming  to  the  central  fire ,  it  bong 
High  in  the  hall ;  and  many  a  time  had  wished 
With  boykh  ardour,  that  the  day  were  come 
When  Pedro  to  his  prayers  wouM  grant  the  boon  ^, 
His  dearest  heart's  desire.  Count  Pedro  then 
Would  smUe ,  and  in  his  heart  rejoice  to  see 
The  noble  instinct  manifest  itself. 
Then  too,  Favinia  with  maternal  pride 
Would  turn  her  eyes  exulting  to  her  lord , 
And  in  that  silent  language  bid  hhn  mark 

Uambiircs,  ^inf^ifntn,  —  »8ome.  —  'Art,  Jhrnft.  —  *A 
lepreuvede,  geiptfift.  —  «Du  fran^ais  6on,  I'afeur. 
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His  spirit*  in  his  boy  :  all  danger  then 

Was  distant ,  and  if  secret  forethought^  fidnt 

Of  manhood's  perils ,  and  the  chance  of  war , 

Hateful  to  mothers ,  past  across  her  mind , 

The  ill  remote*  gave  to  the  present  hour 

A  heightened  feeling  of  secure  delight* 

No  season  this  for  old  solemnities , 

For  wassailry  *  and  sport :  —  the  bath ,  the  bed. 

The  vigil ,  —  all  preparat(H7  rites 

Omitted  now ;  —  here,  in  the  face  of  Heaven , 

Before  the  vassals  of  his  Cither's  house , 

With  them  in  instant  peril  to  partake 

The  chance  of  life  or  death ,  the  heroic  boy 

Dons**  his  first  arms  :  the  coated  scales  of  steel 

Which  o'er  the  tuiric  to  his  knees  depend , 

The  hose**^  the  sleeves  of  mail.  Bareheaded  then 

He  stood.  But  when  Count  Pedro  took  the  spurs , 

And  bent  his  knee  in  service  to  his  son , 

Alphonso  from  that  gesture  half  drew  back , 

Starting  in  reference ,  and  a  deeper  hue 

Spread  o'er  the  glow  of  joy  which  flushed  **  his  cheeks : 

tf  Do  thou  the  rest  ^  Pelayo  I »  said  the  Count ; 

«  So  shall  the  ceremony  of  this  hour 

tf  Exceed  in  honour  what  in  form  it  lacks.  » 

The  Prince  from  Hoya's  faithful  hand  received 

Hie  sword ;  he  girt  it  round  the  youth ,  and  drew 


*  Courage,  SRntff,  —  ''Presseiitiment.  —  "Le  nial  eloign^. 
*Festin ,  ©mifgelage.^  —  ^•Par  syn6rese ,  pour  do  on ,  mettre. 
—  ^'Panukms.  — ^' Epanouir ,  enot^en. 
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And  placed  it  in  his  hand ;  unsheathing  then 
His  own  good  falchion^,  with  its  burnished  blade , 
He  touched  Alphonso's  neck,  and  with  a  kiss 
Gave  him  his  rank  in  arms. 

Roderick.  Book  X\'. 


How  cahnly  gliding  through  the  dark  blue  sky 
The  midnight  Moon  ascends !  Her  placid  beams  ^ 
Through  thinly  scattered  leaves  and  boughs  grotesque , 
Mottle^  with  mazy  shades  the  orchard  slope; 
Here,  o'er  the  chesnut's  fretted  *  foliage  grey 
And  massy,  motionless  they  spread ;  here  shine 
Upon  the  crags ,  deepening  with  blacker  night 
Their  chasms  ;  and  there  the  glittering  argentry  ^ 
Ripples  and  glances  on  the  confluent  streams. 

"Coutelas,(S5beL 

^Verbe  fait  par  Southey :  colorer  d'une  mani^re  bigairee, 
buntfarben.  Ce  vers  montre  Tutiiite  de  la  poncluatioa  dans  \e 
vers  blanc ;  ainsi :  mottle  with  mazy  shades .  the  orchard  slope . 
aurait  un  autre  sens.  II  paratt  qu'on  s'est  servi ,  dans  des  temps 
tr^s-anciens ,  des  signes  de  poncCuation ,  pmisque  Aristote  en 
parte  dans  sa  Rbetorique>  III,  5 ;  mais  nous  demons  aux  gram- 
mairiens  d'AIexandne ,  peul-^re  k  Aristophane  de  Byzance , 
200  av.  I.  C,  trois  points,^  savoir  :  reXeia  ariyyi;^  ,  le  t^oint, 
jxeffu  ffTiypHj,  les  deux-points^  et  vTfOffTiyowJ ,  la  virgufc.  Le 
point-d'interrogation  y  fut  ajout^  dans  le  li«  si^cle;  les  paren- 
theses,  rexclamation  (1)  appartiennent  aux  modemes.  Quant 
k  la  typograpliie  anglaise,  Us  y  furent  adoptes  en  1520 ;  excepte 
les  deux-points  qui  le  furent  en  1580 ,  et  le  point-virgule,  en) 
1599.  —  ^  Forme  en  relief.  —  ■  Couleur  argentee. 
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A  lovelier,  purer  light  than  that  of  day 

Rests  on  the  lulls;  and,  oh!  how  awftilly 

Into  that  deep  and  tranquil  firmament 

The  summits  of  Auseva  rise  ser^ie ! 

The  watchman  on  the  battlements  partakes 

The  stilhess  of  the  solemn  hour ;  he  feels 

The  silence  of  the  earth ;  the  endless  sound 

Of  flowing  water  soothes  him,  and  the  stars, 

Which,  in  that  bri(^test  moon-li|^t  wellnfiigh  queached^. 

Scarce  visible ,  as  in  the  utmost  depth 

Of  yonder  sapphire  infinite,  are  seen , 

Draw  on  with  elevating  influence 

Toward  eternity  the  attempered '  mind. 

Musing  on  worlds  beyond  the  grave  he  stands, 

And  to  the  Virgin.  Mother  silently 

Breathes  forth  her  hymn  of  praise. 

Roderick.  Book  XII. 


Aurora* 


Meantime  Pelayo  up  the  vale  pursued 
Eastward  his  way ,  before  the  sun  had  climbed 
Auseva'a  browS  or  shed  his  silvering  beams 
Upon  Eurapa's  summit,  where  the  snows 

*  Absorb^,  ou^gel&fd^t.  —  'Hunnoiiise. 
^ Front,  cime,  ©ipfel. 
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Through  all  revolving  seasons  hold  their  seat. 

A  happy  man  he  went ,  his  heart  at  rest , 

Of  hope ,  and  virtue,  and  affection  full , 

To  all  exhilarating  influences 

Of  earth  and  heaven  alive.  With  kindred  joy 

He  heard  the  lark,  who  from  her  airy  height , 

On  twinkling^  pinions  poised',  poured  forth  profuse. 

In  thrilling^  sequence^  of  exuberant  song , 

As  one  whose  joyous  nature  overflowed 

With  life  and  power,  her  rich  and  rapturous  strain  ^. 

The  early  bee ,  buzzing  «l(mg  the  way , 

From  flower  to  flower ,  bore  gladness  on  her  wing 

To  his  rejoicing  sense ;  and  he  pursued , 

With  quidiened  eye  alert ,  the  frolic  hare 

Where  from  the  green  herb  in  her  wanton  path 

She  brushed  away  the  dews  ^.  For  he  long  time , 

Far  from  his  home  and  from  his  native  hills , 

Had  dwelt  in  bondage ;  and  the  mountain  breeze , 

Which  he  had  with  the  breath  of  infancy 

Inhaled,  such  impulse  to  his  heart  restored , 

As  if  the  seasons  had  rolled  back ,  and  life 

Enjoyed  a  second  spring. 

Roderick.  Book  XVI. 

•ScintiUant,  Minjenb.  —  "Balance.  —  *Qui  saisit.  —  'Serie. 
-  *Est  p^i  par  poured  forth.  —  'Faisait  tomber  la  ros^e. 
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'arentiil  Ii^Te. 


Embraced  by-all ,  in  turn  embracing  each. 
The  husband  and  the  father  for  a  while 
Forgot  his  country  and  all  things  beside  : 
Life  hath  few  moments  of  such  pure  delight , 
Such  foretaste*  of  the  perfect  joy  of  Heaven , 
And  when  the  thought  recurred  ^  of  sufferings  past,. 
Perils  which  threatened  still ,  and  arduous  toil 
Yet  to  be  undergone ,  remember'd  griefe 
Heighten'd'  the  present  happiness  ;  and  hope 
Upon  the  shadows  of  futurity 
Shone  like  the  sun  upon  the  morning  mists , 
When  driven*  before  his  rising  rays  they  roll'. 
And  melt ,  and  leave  the  prospect  bright  and  clear. 

Roderick.  Book  XVI. 


'Avant-gout.  -^  *Revint.  —  'Augmenter.  —  *Chass^.  — 
'^S'amonceler. 
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Tlte  purlfjins  H^orfein^s  ^  of  AdirertAty. 


Florinda  too 

Was  calm'd  :  «  If  sore*  experience  may  be  thought 
«  To  teach  the  uses  of  adversity ,  » 
She  said ,  «  alas !  who  better  learned  than  I 
(c  In  that  sad  school  ?  Methinks  if  ye  would  know 
(( How  visitations  of  calamity 
«  Affect  the  pious  soul ,  'tis  shown  ye  there ! 
a  Look  yonder  at  that  cloud ,  which,  through  the  sky 
«  Sailing  ^  alone ,  doth  cross  in  her  career 
u  The  rolling  moon  !  I  watched  it  as  it  came , 
(c  And  deem'd^  the  deep  opake  would  blot ^  her  beams ; 
u  But  melting  like  a  wreath  of  snow ,  it  hangs 
«  In  folds  of  wavy  ^  silver  round,  and  clothes' 
t<  The  orb  with  richer  beauties  than  her  own ; 
«  Then ,  passing ,  leaves  her  m  her  light  serene.  » 

Roderick.  Book  XXI. 


^Influence,  (Sinffuf.  —  'Triste,  fouer.  —  ■Voguant.  - 
*Croire.  —  <^Effacer,  wrbunfeln.  —  •Ondoyant.  —  'Rev^tir. 
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JKoderick's  War-cry. 


The  Avenger  hastened  on 

In  search  of  Ebba  * ;  and  in  the  heat  of  fight 

Rejoicing  and  forgetful  of  all  else , 

Set  up  his  cry  as  he  was  wont  in  youth  : 

Roderick  the  Goth !  —  his  war-cry  known  so  well. 

Pelayo*  eagerly  took  up  the  word , 

And  shouted  out  his  kinsman's  name  beloved  : 

Roderick  the  Goth  !  Roderick  and  Victory  ! 

Roderick  aind  Vengeance  !  Odoar  '  gave  it  forth , 

Urban '^  repeated  it »  and  through  his  ranks 

Count  Pedro  *  sent  the  cry.  Not  from  the  field 

Of  his  great  victory ,  when  Witiza  fell, 

With  louder  acclamations  had  that  name 

Been  borne  abroad  upon  the  winds  of  heaven. 

The  unreflecting  throng,  who,  yesterday, 

If  it  had  past  their  lips ,  would  with  a  curse 

Have  clogged  it ,  echoed  it  as  if  it  came 

From  some  celestial  voice  in  the  air,  revealed 

To  be  the  certain  pledge  of  all  their  hopes  : 

Roderick  the  Goth !  Roderick  and  Victory ! 


^ Rental,  fils  de  Witiza.  —  »Pondateup  de  la  monarchie  es- 
pagnole.  —  »Abb6  de  St.  F61ix.  —  *Archev^e  de  Toledo.  — 
^  Un  puissanl  seigneur  de  Cantabrle. 
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Roderick  and  Vengeancei  O'er  the  field  it  spread , 
All  hearts  and  tongues  uniting  in  the  cry ; 
Mountains ,  Qnd  rocks,  and  vales  reechoed  round ; 
And  he ,  rejoicing  in  his  strength,  rode  on , 
Layingon^  the  Moors  with  thatgood  sword,  and  smote, 
And  overthrew ,  and  scattered ,  and  destroyed , 
And  trampled^  down  ;  and  still  at  every  blow 
Exultingly  he  sent  the  war-cry  forth : 
Roderick  the  Goth  !  Roderick  and  Victory ! 
Roderick  and  Vengeance ! 

Thus  he  made  his  way , 
Smiting  and  slaying  through  the  astonish'd  ranks, 
Till  he  beheld  where,  on  a  fiery  barb, 
H>ba ,  performing  well  a  soldier's  part , 
'Dealt  to  the  right  and  left  his  deadly  blows. 
With  mutual  rage  they  met.  The  renegade 
Displays  a  scymitar ,  the  splendid  gift 
Of  Walid  from  Damascus  sent :  its  hilt 
Embossed  with  gems ;  its  blade  *  of  perfect  steel , 
Which ,  like  a  mirror  sparkling  to  the  sun , 
With  dazzling  splendour  flashed.  The  Goth  objects 
His  shield ,  and  on  its  rim®  received  the  edge^® 
Driven  from  its  aim  aside ,  and  of  its  force 
Diminished.  Many  a  frustrate  stroke  was  dealt 
On  either  part ,  and  many  a  foin  and  thrust 
Aimed  and  rebated  ;  many  a  deadly  blow 


•  tailler.  —  "^ Fouler  aux  pieds.  —  "Lame,  MitiQC,  —  ^  Bord, 
9tant.  —  "Trancliant,  ©d^atfe. 
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Straight  or  reverse ,  delivered  and  repelled. 
Roderick  at  length  with  better  speed  hath  reached 
The  apostate's  torban ,  and  through  all  its  folds 
The  true  Cantabrian  weapon  making  way 
Attained  his  forehead. «  Wretch ! » the  Avenger  cried, 
«  It  comes  from  Roderick's  hand !  Roderick  the  Goth, 
«  Who  spared ,  who  trusted  thee ,  and  was  betrayed ! 
«  Go  tell  thy  father  now  how  thou  hast  sped 
«  With  all  thy  treasons ! »  Saying  thus,  he  seized 
The  miserable ,  who ,  blinded  now  with  blood , 
Reeled  *^  in  the  saddle  ;  and  with  sidelong  step 
Backing*'  Orelio*^,  drew  him  on  the  ground. 
He ,  shrieking ,  as  beneath  the  horse's  feet 
He  fell ,  forgot  his  late-learnt  creed ,  and  called 
On  Mary's  name.  The  dreadful  Goth  passed  on. 
Still  plunging  through  the  thickest  war  and  still 
Scattering,  where  'er  he  turned,  the  affrighted  ranks. 


TlM^  VTortliies  off  the  Caeori^an  a^e** 


These  with  a  kindred  host  of  great  and  illustrious  spirits 
Stood  apart ,  while  a  train ,  whom  nearer  duty  attracted 

^^  Chanceler.  —  "Faisant  reculer.  —  "Le  cheval  de  guerre 
de  Roderick. 

^Dans  le  poeme  d'od  ce  fragment  est  tir6 ,  le  poete  a  voulu 
adapter  k  la  langue  anglaise  ce  in^tre  connu  des  anciens  sons 
le  nom  d'hexametre ,  qui  a  pr^t^  une  harmonie  si  variee  aux 
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Through  the  Gate  of  Bliss,  came  forth  to  welcome  their 

Sovereign*. 

Many  werd  they  and  glorious  all.  Conspicuous  among 

them 

Wolfe ^  was  seen  ;  and  the  seaman'^  who  fell  on  the 

shores  of  Owhyhee , 

immortels  chants  de  I'lliade  et  de  I'tn^ide.  Peut-^tre  sera-t-il 
interessant  d'examiner  en  quoi  les  anciens  el  les  modernes  dif- 
ferent dans  leur  maniere  d'envisager  la  melodie  des  vers. 

Les  premiers  monuments  Ittteraires  de  tons  les  peuples  sent 
en  vers,  c'est-k-dire ,  pour  parler  vulgairemeni,  que  iapoesie 
a  pr6c6de  la  prose.  —  Loin  de  me  paraltre  extraordinaire ,  ce 
fait  me  semble  tout  k  fait  dans  Tordre  des  choses.  En  effet ,  la 
tradition  servit  aux  premiers  hommes  d'histoire ,  de  lois  et  de 
sciences.  Le  rouage  de  la  soci^t^  etait  encore  si  simple ,  que 
I'exp^rience  des  vieillards  suffisait  pour  lever  toutes  les  diffi- 
cultes  qui  pouvaienl  surgir  entre  les  individus ,  et  ils  auraient 
meprise  nos  sciences  qui  emoussenl  la  perception  en  ^clairant 
notre  intelligence.  Tout  au  moins  une  narration  prosaiqtie  leur 
aurait  paru  trop  ordinaire  pour  vouloir  la  fixer  par  des  signes. 
Mais  les  compositions  de  quelques  hommes  d'elite ,  dans  les- 
quelies  Tharmonie  se  mariait  k  la  narration »  et  oil  Timagination 
embeliissait  les  bauts  faits  que  la  tradition  leur  transmetlait , 
ont  dd  les  enchanter  d^autant  plus ,  qu'elles  devaient  former  la 
premiere  jouissance  intellectuelle  dont  ils  etaient  capables. 
Cette  po^ie  naissanle  a  dt  leur  paraitre  trop  precieuse ,  trop 
fugitive  pour  ne  pas  vouloir  la  fixer  d'une  maniere  plus  durable 
que  par  la  m^moire.  AussiThirlwall,  I'^crivain  moderne  lephis 
ing6nieux  qui  ait  traits  de  I'histoire  de  la  Grece ,  accorde  k  Ho- 
mer e  le  m6rite  d'avoir  perfectionne  I'aH  de  I'ecriture  cbez  les 
Grecs ,  et  de  I'avoir  le  premier  appliqu^  k  la  conservation  de 
sespoemes. 

La  faculte  de  la  parole  est  sans  contredit  la  plus  belle  que  le 
Createur  ait  donn^e  k  I'homme  :  c'est  le  messager  aile  et  rapid  e 
de  Vkme.  Mais  cette  kme  a  I'instinct  de  r  harmonic  et  de  I'ordre : 
en  cela  elle  montre  un  reflet  de  I'esprit  mSme  du  Tout-puissant. 

•Georges  III.  —  'Fut  tu6  au  siege  de  Quebec,  13  septembre 
1759.  —  ^Capitaine  Cook  ,  l6  grand  navigateur ,  fut  assassin^ 
le  14  fevrier  1779. 
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Leaving  a  iasting  name ,  to  humantly  dear  as  to  science ; 

And  the  mighty  musician'  of  Germany,  oars  by  adoption, 

Who  beheld  in  the  King  his  munificent  pupil  and  patron ; 

Reynolds^,  with  whom  began  that  school  of  art  which 

hathequaird 

Richest  Italy's  works  and  the  masterly  labours  of  Bel- 
gium, 


Qu'y  a-t-il  done  d'^tonnant  k  ce  que  la  parole  revile  tout  na- 
turellement  les  belles  formes  de  la  po^sie?  Si  rbn  dous  accorde 
que  Dieu  a  donn^  ik  rhomme  une  ime  el  qu'il  a  prM  k  cette 
ime  la  parole ,  la  langue ,  avec  son  etonnant  m^canisme ,  sa 
beauU^  et  sa  musique ,  sort  aussi  naturellement  de  cette  union 
que  la  plante  s'^lance  de  son  germe.  Tout  cela  sans  doute  est 
menreilleux ,  mais  pas  plus  que  la  croissance  du  plus  petit  brin 
d'herbe  de  nos  champs.  La  throne  de  rinvention  du  langage 
nous  paratt  une  pure  absurdite. 

Pour  ne  pas  sortir  des  bornes  d'une  note ,  nous  ne  parlerons 
que  des  Grecs.  A  ne  consulter  que  la  langue  qu'ils  parlaient, 
nous  serions  forces  de  dire  que  la  nature  les  avait  privil^^s 
par-dessus  tout  autre  peuple.  Cette  langue  a  une  richesse  de 
rhythme  dont  le  latin  seul  approche.  Ge  rhythme  suffisait  seul 
k  I  barmonie ,  et ,  par  consequent ,  le  vers  s'est  form^  sans  autre 
aide.  L'allit^raUon  n'etait  pas  inconnue  aux  Anciens  :  nous  en 
avons  des  exemples  dans  Aristophane,  m^me  dans  Homire ,  et 
dans  Ennius  nous  trouvons  ces  vers  :  «  Baud  doctis  dictis  cer- 
tantes  sed  maledictis.  —  Stultns  est  qui  cupida  cupiens  cupien- 
ter  cupit. »  —  Mais  ces  auteurs  n'y  mettaient  pas  grande  im- 
portance ,  puisqu'elle  n'ajoutait  rien  k  la  complete  harmonic  de 
leur  rhythme.  Quand,  dans  le  moyen-^ge^  les  langues  modemes 
commencerent  k  se  former,  les  troubadours  chercherent  instinc- 
tivement  l harmonic  dont  leur  langue  ^tait  susceptible ;  mais  ils 
trouv^renl  un  rhythme  trop  pauvre  pour  suffire  seul ,  et  Talli- 
teration  fut  adoptee  comme  un  moyen  de  donner  de  la  vari^t^ 
aux  vers.  A  mesore  que  les  langues  s'enrichirent  de  nouveaux 
mots  et  que  le  rhythme  se  perfectionna ,  on  borna  F alliteration 
k  la  demi^re  syllabe  du  vers.  C'est  ainsi  que  se  forma  notre 

'Haydn ,  le  grand  compositeur ,  mourut  a  Vienne ,  en  1809. 
—  .'Ce  grand  peintre  moumt  en  1792. . 
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Came  in  thieit  famous  array  ;  and  Hogarth^,  who  followed 

no  master 

Nor  by  pui»l  shall  e'er  be  approached ,  alone  in  his 

greatness. 

Reverend  in  comely  mien,  of  aspect  mild  and  benig- 
nant , 


rime.  Dans  toutes  les  Ungues  modernes ,  le  rhythme,  quelque 
imparfait  qu'il  soit ,  est  encore  un  element  d'harmonie  plus  im- 
portant que  la  rime.  On  pourrait  presque  excepter  le  fran^ais, 
qui  est  une  langue  pen  rbythmique.  L'allemand ,  6lant  tr^s- 
riche  par  son  rhythme ,  adopte  avee  assez  de  facilite  le  syst^me 
m^trique  des  Grecs;  mais  11  laisse  k  d^sirer  par  son  peu  d'a- 
bondance  de  mots  spondatques ;  I'anglais  en  manque  entiere- 
ment.  Southey  a  remplace  le  spondee  par  le  trochee  et  construit 
ses  vers  avec  beaucoup  d'art ,  sans  toutefois  reussir  k  demon- 
trep  que  I'anglais  a  beaucoup  d'harmonie  dans  ce  genre  de 
m^tre.  Get  essai  peut  ^tre  regarde  plut6t  comme  un  tour  de 
force  que  comme  un  exemple  k  suivre.  SiTanglais  p^che  par 
abondance  de  mesures  courtes,  le  fran^ais  au  contraire  n'a  pres- 
que que  des  pieds  longs ;  il  est,  par  cons^uent,  completement 
inapte  k  suivre  I'allemand  et  I'anglais  dans  ces  essais  metriques. 
On  a  toit  des  vers  fran^ais  h^am^tres ,  mais  c'est  en  faisant 
violence  k  la  langue ;  on  peut  juger  de  I'effet  par  le  fragment 
suivanl  d'un  poeme  de  Pasquier ,  ecrit  en  1556  : 

Rien  Qo  me  plaist  sinon  de  te  chanter ,  senrf r  et  orner , 

Rien  ne  te  plaist  mon  bien ,  rien  ne  te  plaist  que  ma  roort. 
Pins  Je  reqoiers ,  et  pins  je  me  tiens  sftr  d'litre  refuse , 

Et  ce  refus,  ponrtant,  point  ne  me  semble  refns 
0  trompenrs  atlrails ,  d^slr*erdent,  prompte  Toionti, 

Espoir  non  espoir,  ains  miserable  pipeurl 
Discours  mensongers ,  trahistreux  oeil ,  asprfe  craant6 

Qui  me  rnlne  le  corps,  qui  me  mine  le  coeurl 


Voici  le  schema  de  I'hexametre  employ^  dans  ce  morceau 
de  Southey  : 

_j^J-iLI_5.l-Jll-„--l-z 

'Ce  peinlre  de  maurs  mourul  en  17C2. 

10* 
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There ,  too  ,  Wesley  ®  I  saw  and  knew  ,   whose  zeal 

apostolic , 

Though  with  error  alloy'd ,  hath  on  earth  its  merited 

honour 

As  in  heaven  its  reward  ;  ^nd  Mansfield^  the  just  and 
intrepid , 

Wise  Judge ,  by  the  craft  of  the  Law  ne'er  seduc'd  from 
its  purpose , 

And  when  the  misled  muhilude  raged  like  the  winds  in 
their  madness, 

Not  to  be  removed  from  its  rightful  resolves.  And 
Burke*®  I  beheld  there , 

Eloquent  statesman  and  sage,  who,  though  late,  broke 

loose  from  its  trammels , 

Giving  then  to  mankind  what  party  too  long  had  diverted. 

Here ,  where  wrongs  are  forgiven ,  was  the  injured  Ha- 
stings ^*  beside  him : 

Strong  in  his  high  deserts?  and  in  innocence  happy 
though  injured , 

He ,  in  his  good  old  age,  outlived  persecution  and  malice ; 

Evf;n  where  he  had  stood  a  mark  for  the  arrows  of 
slander , 

He  had  his  lrium|)li  at  last ,  wl^n  moved  with  one  feel- 
ing y.  the  Senate 


*L'apostoriqiie  fondatfeur  de  ta  secte  reHgieuse  nominee  les 
mt'thodistes  r  instilu^e  en  1750,  mourut  en  1791,.  a  Ta^fe  de 
88  ans.  —  •  Premier  juge  de  la  Cour  appelee  King's  Hunch,  mou- 
put  en  1783.  —  ^'Ce  grand  orateur  muurul  en  i797.  —  "Gou- 
verneup  des  Indes ;  il  t'ul  injustement  accuse  d'avoir  use  de  ty- 
i:annie  et  d'extorsions,.  et  mourut  en  181B.. 
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Rose  in  respect  at  his  sight  and  atoned  for  the  sin  of  their 

fathers. 

Cowper ,  thy  lovely  spirit  was  there  r-  By  death  disen- 
chanted 

From  that  heavy  spell ,  which  had  bound  it  in  sorrow 

and  darkness ; 

Thou  wert  there  ,  m  the  kingdom  of  peace  and  light 

everlasting. 

Nelson^'  also  was  there,  in  the  kingdom  of  peace,  though 

his  calling, 

While  upon  earth  he  dwelt,  was  to  war  and  the  work 

of  destruction  : 

Not  in  him  had  that  awftil  ministry  deaden'd  or  wea- 
kened 

Quick  compassion,  and  feelings  that  raise  while  they 

soften  our  nature ; 

Wise  in  counsd,  and  steady  in  purpose,  and  rapid  in 

action , 

Never  thought  of  self  from  the' course  of  duty  seduced 

him, 

Never  doubt  of  the*  issue  unworthily  warpthis  i^ntion. 

'•■•■-  .rl^ 
"Ce  grand  amiral,. le  h^ros  cberides  Anglais ,  futtic^^^  la 
batailie  navale  de  Trafalgar .  le  }9  Octobre  1805 ,  k  bord  delon 
vaisseau ,  /a  Victoire.  Sa  memoire  est  1  objet  d'iine  telle  yeine- 
ration».  que  la  place  oil  il  tomba  est  entour6e  d'une  grille  et 
marqjiiite  par  un  diaman^  R]ri&  d.e  la  couronne  du  Roi  d  Angle- 
terre.  Une  sentinelle  motite^^^^de ,  quit;  et  jour  ,  devant 
cette  enceinte  sacree  pow^  i«i^;^™feiis ;  car  la  victoire  de  Ma- 
partion  Be  fut  pas  plus  importanie  JS|^  tes  Giecs  que  la  journee  ■ 
de  Trafalgar  pour  la  Grande-Bretagflft^i^.:^ 
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Long  shall  his  memory  live ,  and  while  his  example  is 

cherish'd , 

From  the  Queen  of  the  Seas  the  Sceptre  shall  never  be 

vv^rcsted. 

A  vision  of  judgment.  Book  X. 
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We  have  already,  in  the  biographical  notice  on  Southey , 
mentioned  Coleridge ,  as  having  made  himself  remarked 
in  his  youth  for  his  spirit  of  political  innovation ,  and  as 
being  the  brother-in^aw  of  the  great  poet  with  whom  he 
had  formed  a  literary  alliance.  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
was  bom  at  Bristol,  in  1770,  where  he  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education;  he  was  afterwards  placed  at 
Christ's  Hospital ,  a  public  school  of  repute  in  London. 
At  this  establishment  he  acquired  a  critical  knowledge  of 
the  classics  ;  he  completed  his  studies  at  Jesu3  CoU^e, 
where,  in  1793,  he  carried  off  the  prize  for  the  best 
Greek  ode. 

Marrying,  at  an  early  age ,  without  provision  being 
made  for  the  expenses  of  a  family ,  he  soon  found  him- 
self in  embarrassed  cbcumstances.  His  friends ,  consid- 
ering that  a  knowledge  of  German ,  which  was  at  that 
time  an  acquirement  much  sought  after  and  not  common, 
would  prove  of  great  benefit  to  him  in  his  literary  occu- 
pations, a  gentleman  of  fortune  became  his  patron,  and 
allowed  him  a  pension  sufficient  to  maintain  his  wife 
and  family  during  his  stay  in  Germany.  He  io€k  up  his 
residence  at  Heidelberg ,  and  became  well  versed  in  the 
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language  and  literature  of  the  country.  The  most  valuable 
fruits  of  his  stay  is  the  finest  translation  in  our  tongue, 
that  of  Wallenstein  (The  Camp,  Piccolomini ,  Wallen- 
stein's  Death) ,  a  dramatic  poem ,  by  Friederich  von 
Schiller ,  shortly  after  its  appearance  in  the  original ,  in 
1800.  His  genius,  naturally  inclined  to  metaphysica] 
reveries ,  became  absorbed  in  the  study  of  Kant's  and 
Fichte's  works,  and  spent  its  energies  in  the  research 
after  transcendental  truths. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  became  a  writer  on 
morals ,  philosophy  and  politics ;  but  it  was  as  a  public 
lecturer,  that  he  gained  a  reputation  that  has  seldom 
been  equalled.  The  ideal  character  of  his  mind  lent  such 
a  charm  to  his  eloquence ,  as  made*  it  operate  on  his 
hearers  with  the-  force  of  inspiraHon  ,  and  infuse  into 
their  thou^^ts  (he  high  aspirations  which  belong  only  to 
exalted  understandings.  Whatever  be  his  opinions  as  a 
philosopher ,  virtue  ever  found  in  him  a  powerful  auxil- 
iary ,  and  all  her  truths  came  mended  from  his  tongue. 
His  argumentative' powers  made  his  society  sought  after, 
and  held  out  to  him  a  temptation  he-  eould  not  resist, 
that  of  charming  by  his  tongue,  wiiile  he  might  have 
been  laying,  by  his  pen,  a  more  durable  foundation  for 
his  fame.  To  this ,  it  is  partFy  owing  that  his  poetical 
compositions  are'few,  and  most  of  those<mly  fragmentary. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  applied  the  epithet  metaphysical  to 
poets,  to  whom  the  term  conceited  seems  HK)re  suitable ; 
for  we  would  distinguish  a  conceit  from  an  ideal  expres- 
sion. Bui  there  are  reasons  foor  calling  Coleridge  a  meta- 
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physical  poet ,  if  we  consider  merely  the  character  of  his 
poetry. 

He  seems  to  have  considered  animate  and  inanimate 
nature  as  difibrent  developments  of  the  same  principle, 
and  sharing  in  the  same  sensitive  qualities.  He  uses  there- 
fore promiscuously  the  same  language,  when  speaking 
of  organic  or  inorganic  nature ,  not  as  figures  of  rhetoric, 
but  as  representing  the  dTifferent  qualities  inherent  in  the 
objects  themselves.  Thence  arises  at  times  an  appearance 
of  straining  after  effect  and  conceit ,  which  is  not'  hnpro- 
ved  by  the  obscurity  naturally  attendant  on  every  attempt 
to  interpret  an  abstract  feeling  by  one  more  abstract.  In 
such  passions  as  love ,  where  undefinedness  is  a  merit, 
Coleridge's  style  is  admirable  ;  it  has  that  mysticalness, 
which  leaves  more  to  be  guessed  than  is  expressed.  In 
general ,  his  poems  please  more  the  first  perusal  than  the 
second.  His  Mont  Blanc  is  a  fine  ode  in  imitation  of  the 
Morning  Hymn  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost ,  but  handled 
in  his  own  peculiar  style.  The  Ancient  Mariner  contains 
the  faults  as  well  as  the  beauties  of  his  eomposition,  with 
their  most  striking  features. 

Christahel  and  Genevieve  are  both  unfinished  pro- 
ductions. Few  as  these  poems  are,,  they  are  sufBcientto 
indit>ate  the  originality  of  the  author ,  his  marvellous 
power  of  expression ,  which  gave  language,  at  the  same 
time,  music  and  colour.  Coleridge  died  at  Highgate  near 
London,  in  the  year  1854. 
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Hymn  liefore  0uMrt«e 

in  the  Vale  of  Chamouni  ^. 


Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  ^  the  Morning-Star 
In  his  steep ^  course?  so  long  he  seems  to  pause 
On  thy  bald  awfiil  '^  head ,  0  sovereign  Blanc ! 
The  Arve  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 
Rave^  ceaselessly ;  but  thou,  most  awful  form ! 
Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  Sea  of  Pines*, 
How  silently!  Around  thee  and  above 
Deep  is  the  air ,  and  dark,  substantial ,  black , 
An  ebon^  mass;  methinks  thou  piercest  it. 
As  with  a  wedge ^ !  But  when  I  look  again. 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine^, 

^  The  Vale  of  Chamouni  extends  to  the  distance  of  twelve  or 
Ufteen  miles,  between  two  parallel  ckains  of  mountains:  the  Bre- 
ven  and  Aiguilles  Rouges  on  the  North ,  and  the  Mount  Blanc 
with  its  continuous  summits  on  the  South.  From  this  latter 
granite  wall  descend  live  glaciers ,  the  most  beautiful  ol  which 
is  the  glacier  des  Bossons ,  the  most  extensive  the  glacier  des 
Bois ,  as  the  lower  part  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  is  termed.  A  capa- 
cious cavern  at  the  boUom  of  the  glacier  des  Bois  sends  forth 
the  sounding  Arveiron ,  which ,  running  for  the  distance  of  a 
mile ,  joins  the  Arve.  This  river  takes  its  rise  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Valley ,  at  the  foot  of  the  Col  de  Balme ,  and 
flows  through  the  whole  extent  of  it. 

•Angler,  jiiU  an^oltcn.  —  "Rapide,  escarp^,  jieil.  —  *Au- 
guste,  furc^tbor.  —  *Gronder,  rofen.  ■—  *Sapins.  ^toiuietibaiiiii. 
—  'D'^b^ne,  f^»orj.  —  *Coin  k  fendre,  StciX.  —  »Ch4sse, 
fReriqtitenf&^4en.    -^ 
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Thy  habitation  from  eternity ! 

0  dread  and  silent  Mount!  I  gazed *^  upon  thee 
'Till  thou ,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense , 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought;  entranced*^  in  prayer, 

1  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone. 

Yet ,  like  some  sweet  beguiling"  melody, 

So  sweet  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it , 

Thou,  the  meanvdiile,  wast  blending  ^'  with  my  thought , 

Yea,  with  my  hfe  and  life's  own  secret  joy ; 

Till  the  dilating  Soul  enrapt*'^,  transfused 

Into  the  mighty  vision  passing  there 

As  in  her  natural  form ,  swell'd*'  vast  to  heaven. 

Awake  my  soul !  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest !  not  alone  those  swelling  tears , 
Mute  thanks  and  secret  ecstacy !  Awake , 
Voice  of  sweet  song !  Awake ,  my  heart ,  awake  1 
Green  vales  and  icy  cliffs*^,  all  join  my  Hynm. 

Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  Sov'reign  of  the  Vale , 
Or  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night , 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars , 
Or  when  they  climb*'  the  sky ,  or  when  they  sink*^ ; 
Companion  of  the  Morning  Star  at  dawn*^, 
Co-herald*^ !  wake ,  0  wake  and  Utter  praise  ! 

^*  Regarder  fixement,  anfc^ieit.  —  "Ravi,  l^ingedffcn.  — 
"S^duclrice,  »etfii^tenb.  —  "Se  m^ler  k,  fid^  mifd^en.  — 
" TraDsportee ,  ganj  entjlirft.  —  "S'eleva  sublime.  — -  "Ro- 
chers ,  idfcn.  —  "Monter ,  awffleigen.  —  "Se  coucher ,  untet? 
ge^cii.  —  "A  Taurore.  $)&nimenni9.  —  ••Comme  I'etoile  pre- 
curseur  de  Taurore ,  SO'litvetfitnti^er. 
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Who  sank**  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth? 
Who  fiird  thy  countenance"  with  rosy  light? 
Who  made  thee  imrent**  of  perpetual  streams? 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents**  fiercely*''  glad, 
Who  called  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death? 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  call'd  you  forth , 
Down*®  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged*'  rocks, 
For  ever  shatter'd  and  the  same  for  ever? 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life , 
Your  strength ,  your  speed ,  your  fury  and  your  joy , 
Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foam*^? 
And  who  commanded  (and  the  silence  came) : 
c<  Here  let  the  biHows*^  stiffen^  and  have  rest?  » 

Ye  ice-falls !  ye,  that  from  the  mountain's  brow^* 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain  ^*,  — 
Torrents ,  methinks ,  that  heard  a  mighty  voice 
And  stopp'd  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge  ^^, 
Motionless  torrents ,  silent  cataracts ! 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  Heaven , 
Beneath  the  keen^*  full  Moon?  Who  bade  the  Sun 

*^Qm  a  descendu  dans  la  terre  tes  piliers  loin  de  la  lumi^re? 

—  ** Figure,  5lnt(f^.  —  ''Pere,  35atct.  —  "Les  glaciers  de 
Rionassai ,  de  Bossons ,  des  Bois ,  d'Argenti^re  et  du  Tour.  — 
*'Effpayanis  dans  votre  joie ;  figure  bardie  comme  cellesde  Pin- 
dare.  —  *•  Qui  vous  a  appele  k  descendre ,  ^erunt^rgctufen.  La 
signilication  active  des  prepositions  manque  en  fran^is ;  il  est 
done  impossible  de  rendre  ces  lignes  avec  la  m^me  concision  et 
la  mcme  force.  —^  *'Dentele ,  audgegarft.  —  ••^cume,  ©ci^aitm. 

—  "Vagues,  Selfcn.  —  *<>S'endupcir,  ftdf  ivctben.—  "^Fronl, 
®ipfel.  —  '^Descendre  avec  force,  Wroff  ^icroBl^angcn.  — 
"  Elan  precipite,  vo}xif}\>olitx  @tut§.  —  **Pur,  penetrant,  Warf. 
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Clothe  you  with  rainbows?  Who ,  with  living  flow*rs 
Of  loveliest  blue'*,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet? 
God!  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations 
Answer !  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo :  God ! 
God !  sing,  ye  meadow-streams !  with  gladsome  voice. 
Ye  pine-groves !  wit'n  your  soft  and  soul-like'*  sounds ! 
And  they  too  have  a  voice ,  yon  piles'''  of  snow ,  • 
And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder :  God ! 

Ye ,  living  flow'rs ,  that  skirt'®  the  eternal  frost ! 
Ye,  wild  goats'^,  sporting  pound  the  eagles  nest! 
Ye ,  eagles ,  playmates  of  the  mountain  storm ! 
Ye ,  lightnings ,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  douds ! 
Ye ,  signs  and  wonders  of  the  elements ! 
Utter  forth :  God !  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise. 

Thou  too,  hoar  Mount !  with  thy  sky-pointing  peaks 
Oft  from  whose  feet  the  Avalanche ,  unheard , 
Shoots*^  downward,  glittering  through  the  pure  serene, 
Into  the  depth  of  clouds  that  veil  thy  breast ;  — 
That ,  as  I  raise  my  head ,  awhile  bow'd  low 
In  adoration ,  upward  from  thy  base 
Slowtra veiling**  with  dim**  eyes  suffused  with  tears  , 
Solemnly  seemest ,  like  a  vapoury  cloud , 
To  rise  before  me.  —  Rise ,  0  ever  rise ! 
Rise  like  a  cloud  of  incense  from  the  earth ! 


*'*Cette  fleur  s'appelle  la  Gentiana  major.  —  "'Qui  recree  le 
ca^ur.  fecleTtcrfreueTtb.  —  '"'^Monceau  de  neige.  (^d^ticf l^aufcti , 
les  avalanches.  —  *'Border,  befc^eit.  —  ^*Les  cbamoiSyWc 
®fmfcit.  —  ^''Se  procipite,  ^cnmtetf(fttcffit.  —  *'Lenleinen!, 
(an^fam.  —  "Ohscurci  pnr  leslarmes,  trftbc. 
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Thou  kingly  Spirit  enlhron'd  among  the  hills , 
Thou  dread  Ambassador  from  Earth  to  Heaven , 
Great  Hierareh !  tell  tiiou  the  silent  sky , 
And  tell  the  stars ,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun 
Earth ^',  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God! 


denevieire* 


All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame*, 
Are  all  but  ministers  of  Love 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 

Oft  in  my  waking  dreams*  do  I 
Live  o'er  again  that  happy  hour , 
When  midway  on  the  mount  I  lay , 
Beside  the  ruin*d  tower. 

The  moonshine,  stealing*  o'er  the  scene, 
Had  blended*  with  the  lights  of  eve**. 
And  she  was  there ,  my  hope ,  my  joy , 
My  own  dear  Genevieve. 


^^That  earth,  etc. 

^  Corps,  ©ejiatt,  poetique.  —  *  Reveries,  ^Irainncm'eit.  — 
'Venir  a  la  d6rob6e.  —  *Se  meier,  <lc^  mif(i^cn.  —  'Po6t..  pour 
evening. 
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She  lent  against  the  armed  man , 
The  statue  of  the  ariQed  knq;ht ; 
She  stood  and  listen'd  to  my  lay®, 
Amid  the  lingering  light. 

Few  sorrows  hath  she  of  her  own , 
My  hope !  my  joy !  my  Genevieve ! 
She  loves  me  best ,  when  e'er  I  sing 
The  songs  that  make  her  grieve. 

I  play'd  a  soft  and  doleful  ^  air , 
I  sang  an  old  and  moving  story ,  — 
An  old  rude  song ,  that  suited  well 
That  ruin  wild  and  hoary. 

She  listen'd  with  a  flitting^  Uush, 
With  downcast^  eyes  and  modest  grace ; 
For  well  she  knew,  I  could  not  chuse*^ 
But  gaze  upon  her  face. 

I  told  her  of  the  Knight  that  wore 
Upon  his  shield  a  burning  brand  '^ ; 
And  that  for  ten  long  years  he  woo'd 
The  Lady  of  the  Land. 

I  told  her  how  he  pin'd*' ;  and  ha ! 
The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  tone 
With  which  I  sang  another's  love 
Interpreted  my  own. 

'Be  lai,  en  fran^is,  sorte  de  poeme  plaintif ,  ®efmia.  — 
' Trisie ,  trourig.  —  "Qm  va  et  vienl,  htti»eQUi^,  —  "Baiss^, 
ntebetgetDorfeti.  —  »•  Je  ne  pouvais  m'emp^cher ,  ((^^  fcnnte  ttitbt 
mn^fn.  —  "Torche,  %adtl  —  "Languir,  fc^mat^en. 
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She  listened  with  a  flitting  blush , 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  graee  ; 
And  she  foi*gave  me  that  1  gaz'd 
Too  fondly*'  on  her  face. 

But  when  I  told  the  cruel  scorn  ^'^ 
That  craz'd*^  that  bold  and  lovely  knight, 
And  that,  he  cross'd  the  mountain-woods , 
Nor  rested  day  nor  night ; 

That  sometimes  from  the  savage  den, 
And  sometimes  from  the  darksome  shade , 
And  sometimes  starting  up*^  at  once 
In  green  and  sunny  glade  *^, 

There  came  and  look'd  him  in  the  face 
An  angel  beautiful  and  bright ; 
And  that ,  he  knew  it  was  a  fiend  *^ , 
This  miserable  Knight ! 

And  that  unknowing  what  he  did, 
He  leap'd  amid  a  murderous  band  ^^, 
And  sav'd  from  outrage  worse  than  death 
The  Lady  of  the  Land ! 

And  how  she  wept ,  and  claspt  his  knees ; 
And  how  she  tended*®  him  in  vain ,  — 
And  ever  strove  to  expiate 

The  scorn  that  crazed  his  brain ; 

"Tendrement,  ^Mlid^,  —  ^^Dedain,  ^o^n.  —  **Rendre  fou, 
§ertittteit.  —  ^*Se  lever  en  sursaut,  oitfaBreit.  —  ^''En  clairiere 
^lairee  par  le  soleil.  —  "  Demon ,  f>b(tt  ^dnt.  —  ^*  Une  bande 
d' assassins.  —  '"Soigner,  ^fegen. 
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And  that  she  nurs'd**  him  in  a  cave ; 
And  how  his  madness  went  away , 
When  on  the  yellow  forest-leaves 
A  dyii^  man  he  lay ; 

His  dying  words...  —  But  when  I  reach*d 
That  tenderest  strain  of  all  the  ditty'', 
My  faultering*'  voice  and  pausing  harp 
Disturbed  her  soul  with  pity ! 

All  impulses  of  soul  and  sense 
Had  thrilled  **  my  guileless  **  Genevieve ; 
The  music,  and  the  doleful  tale. 
The  rich  and  balmy  eve , 

And  hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle**  hope, 
An  undistinguishable  throng , 
'  And  gentle  wishes  long  subdued , 
Subdued  and  cherish'd  long ! 

She  wept  with  pity  and  delight , 
She  blush'd  with  love  and  virgin-shame  ; 
And  like  the  murmur  of  a  dream 
I  heard  her  breathe  my  name. 

Her  bosom  heav'd ;  —  she  stept  aside , 
As  conscious  of  my  look  she  stept ;  — 
Then  suddenly ,  with  timorous  eye , 
She  fled  to  me  and  wept. 

'^Soigner,  pflegeit.  —  ''Cbansonnette,  8icb,  du  latin  Awtum. 

-  *'Tremblante,  jittemb.  —  **FairetressaiUir,  butd^bringen. 

-  "* Naive.  —  ••Faire  nattre,  allumer,  entjiittbcn. 
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She  half  enclosed  me  with  her  arms ; 
She  press'd  me  with  a  meek.^  unbrace ; 
And ,  beading  back,  her  head ,  look'd  up 
And  gaz'd  upon  my  face. 

'Twas  partly  Lo?e  and  partly  Fear , 
And  partly  'twas  a  bashful^  art , 
That  I  might  rather  feel  than  see 
The  swelling  of  her  heart. 

I  calm'd  her  fears ,  and  she  was  calm 
And  told  her  love  with  virgin  pride ; 
And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve , 

My  bright  and  beauteous  bride. 


Tlie  Rime  of  the  aneient  Mariiier^ 

In  seven  Parts. 

PAAT  I. 

It  is  an  ancient  Mariner, 

And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three*. 

a  By  thy  long  grey  beard  and  glittering 'eye , 

M  Now  wherefore  stopp'st  thou  me? 

•'Modeste ,  doux ,  feufd^.  —  *'Timide ,  blobe. 

^Une  des  trois  persoimes.  Coleridge  a  imtt4 ,  dans  ce  poeme, 
ie  style  et  la  construction  des  anciennes  ballades.  —  'Scintil- 
lant ,  f^immetn. 
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«  The  Bridegroom's  doors  are  open'd  wide , 
«  And  I  am  next  of  kin  ' ; 
c<  The  guests  are  met ,  the  feast  is  set  : 
«  Mayst  hear  the  merry  din*.  » 

He  holds  him  with  his  skinny^  hand  : 

«  There  was  a  ship ,  n  quoth*  he .  .  . 

— 1<  Hold  off' I  unhand^  me,  grey  beard  loon'!  » 

Eftsoons*^  his  hand  dropt  he. 

He  holds  him  with  his  glittering  eye.  — 
The  wedding-guest  stood  still 
And  listens  like  a  three  year's**  child: 
The  Mariner  hath  his  will. 

The  wedding-guest  sat  on  a  stone  ; 
He  cannot  chuse  **  but  hear ; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man , 
The  bright-eyed  Mariner. 

«  The  ship  was  cheer'd*',  the  harbour  clearM**  ; 

Merrily  did  we  drop 

Below  the  kirk",  below  the  hill , 

Below  the  light-house**  top. 

•Parent^,  a^etttxiiAfc^ft.  —  *  Bruit,  Sftrm.  —  'D^charn^, 
l^agct.  —  ^  Arcbaisme  :  disait-il,  fagte  n.  —  ''Ne  me  touchez 
pas,  aht^aiitn,  —  •L^chez-moi.  -^  *Vieux  mot,  pour  rogue, 
coquin,  ©engct.  —  ^*De  suite,  gWc^.  —  " Expression  inu- 
sitee.  —  "  n  ne  peut  s'empdcher  de,  etfann  ni^t  uml^in.  — 
^•Saluer  avec  des  oris  de  joie,  m(t  3wbergefd^rc<  htqt^t.  — 
"On  s'eloigne  de,  »om  ^afcn  abaxheiitn.  —  "Vieux mot,  pour 
church,  —  "Phare,  itvt<i$ttf}uxm. 

11 
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«  The  sun  came  up  upon  the  left , 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he ; 
And  he  shone  bright,  and  on  the  rif^ 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

u  Hi^er  and  hi^er  every  day , 

Till  over  the  mast  at  noon  . . . .  » 

The  wedding-guest  here  beat  his  breast. 

For  he  heard  the  loud  bassoon*''. 

■ 

The  bride  hath  paced  *^  imo  the  hall ; 
Red  as  a  rose  is  she  ; 
Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes 
The  merry  minstrelsy. 

The  wedding-guest  he  boat  his  breast , 
Yet  he  cannot  chuse  but  hear ; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man , 
The  bright-eyed  Mariner. 

«  And  now  the  storm-blast'^  came ,  and  he 
Was  tyrannous  and  strong : 
He  struck  with  his  o'er-tridng  winds 
And  chas'd  us  south  along. 

«  With  sloping^  masts  and  dippiig  prow'* , 
As  who  pursued  with  yell^  and  blow 


^'^a«  Sagott.  —  ^•Po6t. ,  pour  walked.  —  ^•Veiit  d'orage, 
^StutmtoiHb.  —  ••Pench4 ,  fd^ef.  —  '^La  proue  qui  plonge  par 
la  rapidity  du  mouvement.  —  **Cri  d'alanne>  geUen&et  SiJ^rei. 
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Still  treads  the  sfaadow  of  hit  fi)6 

And  forward  bends  his  head , 

The  ship  drove *>  fcst;  lend  roar'd  the  blast; 

And  southward  aye  *^  we  fled. 

«  And  now  there  came  both  mist  aad  snow, 
And  it  grew  wonderons  cold ; 
And  ice,  mastrhigh,  eame  floating  by, 
As  green  as  emerald. 

«  And  through  the  drifts '',  the  snowy  cUft 
Did  send  a  dismal  sheen  ^ ; 
Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  beasts  we  ken*''.  — 
The  ice  wai»  all  between. 

«  The  ice  was  here ,  the  ice  was  there , 

The  ice  was  all  aromid ; 

R  crack'd  and  growled'^,  and  roar'd  and  howl'd 

Like  noises  in  a  swound^  1 

i(  At  length  did  cross  an  Albatross^  : 
Thorough **  the  fog  it  came; 
As  if  it  had  been  a  christian  soul , 
We  hailed  it  m  God*s  name! 


**Comme  verbe  neutre,  fut  pouss^  rapidemeDt ,  {^ntU  ge^ 
ttitHn.  —  •*Poet.,  pour  alvoa^s.  —  *^Gihioe»%oiX»nUiii%nihi 
tU.  —  ••  Apchaisme ,  pour  skme.  —  '''Archaisme ,  pour  know , 
see.  —  **Grogner  comme  un  animal ,  brummen.  —  **£vanouis- 
sement ,  JDl^tmia^t.  —  '^  Un  des  plus  grands  oiseaux  de  nfer, 
objet  de  superstition  pour  les  marins.—  '^Yieux  mot,  pour 
through. 
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n  It  ate  the  food  it  ne'er  had  ate , 
And  round  and  roond  it  flew. 
The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-fit ; 
The  helmsman'*  ftcer'd  us  throu^^  ; 

«  And  a  good  south  wmd  sprung  up  behind  ; 

The  Albatross  did  follow  ^ 

And  every  day ,  for  food  or  play , 

Came  to  the  Mariner's  hollo" ! 

« In  mist  or  cloud ,  on  mast  or  shroud '^j 
It  perch'd  for  vespers'*  nine; 
Whilst  all  the  night ,  through  fog-smoke  white , 
Glimmer'd  the  white  moon-shine.  » 

—  c<  God  save  thee ,  ancient  Mariner ! 

«  From  the  fiends  that  plague  thee  thus !  — 

«  Why  look'st  thou  so  ?  »  —  «  With  my  cross-bow  ^ 

I  shot  the  Albatross.  » 

PART  U. 

.  «  The  sun  now  rose  upon  the  right  : 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he , 
Still  hid  in  mist ,  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 


••Timonier ,  ©tettermann.  —  ••Appel.  —  **Haubans,  bif 
^S^anttaue,  —  •"Pair  m^tonymie,  pour  evenings.  —  ••  ArbalMe, 
5lwnbrufl. 
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c<  And  the  good  south  wind  ^U  Uew  behind ; 
But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow , 
Nor  any  day,  for  food  or  play, 
Came  to  the  Mariner's  hollo. 

«  And  I  had  done  a  hellish  thing , 
And  it  would  work  *em  woe ; 
For  all  averred  I  had  killed  the  bird 
Tliat  made  the  breeze  to  blow. » 

—  «  Ah  wretch !  »  said  they ,  «  the  bird  to  slay 
«  That  made  the  breeze  to  blow !  » 

—  «  Nor  dim  nor  red ,  like  God's  own  head , 
The  glorious  Sun  uprist" ; 

They  all  averred  I  had  killed  the  bird 
That  brought  the  fog  and  mist. 

—  «  'Twas  right , »  said  they ,  «  such  birds  to  slay 
«  That  bring  the  fog  and  mist. » 

—  «  The  fair  breeze  blew ,  the  white  foam  flew , 
The  furrow'*  stream'd'*  off  free  : 

We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst    > 
Into  that  silent  sea. 

«  Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt  down , 
*Twas  sad  as  sad  could  be ; 
And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  sea  ! 

•' Vieux  mot,  pour  uprose.  —  "SiUon,  b(e  %nx^t,  —  "Se 
pliait,  al^^Ttarn. 
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u  All  in  a  bet  and  copper  sky 
The  bloody  sun  at  noon , 
Right  up  above  tM  mast  did  stand , 
No  bigger  than  the  moon. 

a  Day  after  day ,  day  after  day , 
We  stuck*",  nor  hcesAh  nor  motion , 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

u  Water ,  water ,  every  where , 
And  all  the  boards**  did  shrink** ; 
Water ,  water ,  every  where , 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

a  The  very  deep  did  rot :  0  CbrisC ! 
That  ever  this  should  be ! 
Yea ,  slimy  **  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 

«  About ,  about ,  in  reel**  or  rout 
The  death-fires  danced  at  night ; 
The  water ,  like  a  witch's  oils , 
Burnt  green ,  and  blue ,  and  white. 

«  And  some  in  dreams  assured  were 
Of  the  spirit  that  plagued  us  so  : 
Nine  fathom**  deep  he  had  follow'd  us 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 

*"Re8ter  attach^ ,  fleden  hUihtn,  —  "Planches,  SBrettet.  — 
**Se  eoiUwctCT ,  ^  mltoninen  jie^en.  —  "De  la  bone ,  f^UU 
mi^.  —  "  A  la  ronde ,  SWttgettanj.  —  *^A  fathom ^=^6  Engl.  f. 
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«  And  every  toBgue,  through  utter  drought  ^^^9 
Was  withered  at  the  root ; 
We  eouM  not  speak,  no  more  than  if 
We  had  been  cfaoak'd  with  soot*^'. 

«  Ah !  well-a-day  *® !  what  evil  looks 
Had  I  from  old  and  young ! 
Instead  of  the  cross ,  the  Albelross 
About  my  neck  was  hung.  » 

WART  in. 

u  There  passed  a  weary  time.  Each  throat 
Was  parched*®,  and  glazed  each  eye. 
A  weary  time !  a  weai^  time  1 
How  glazed  each  weary  eye ! 
When,  looking  west-ward,  1  behdd 
A  somethii^  in  the  sky. 

«  At  first  it  seemM  a  little  speck  ^, 
And  then  it  seem'd  a  mist. 
It  moved  and  ihoved ,  and  took  at  last 
A  certain  shape,  I  wfct*^, 

«  A  speck ,  a  mist ,  a  shape ,  I  wist ! 
And  still  it  near'd  and  near'd  : 
As  if  it  dodg'd  ^^  a  water-sprite , 
It  plung'd ,  and  tack'd ,  and  veer'd'^^. 

**S^cheresse,  JDurrc.  —  *'Suie,  9lw?  (pensee bizarre!}. — 
**H^lasr  0  toe]^!  —  "S^cher,  Wmn.  —  ''^Tache,  glccf.  - 
•*  Vieux  et  po6t. ,  pour  believe ,  think.  —  "Traquer ,  comme  un 
cbien  qui  poursuit  un  lievre,  umfleHen.  —  "Terme  marin, 
virer ,  laoittn. 
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«  With  throat  nnslak'd'^,  with  black  Ups  baked  ^*, 

We  could  nor  laugh  nor  wail ; 

Through  niter  drought  all  dumb  we  slood ! 

I  bit  my  arm ,  I  sucked  the  blood , 

And  cried  :  «  A  sail !  a  sail !  » 

«  With  throat  unslakM ,  with  Mack  lips  baked , 
Agape  ^  they  heard  me  call : 
Gramercy  ^'^  \  they  for  joy  did  grin , 
And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  in , 
As  they  were  drinking  all. 


A 


«  See !  see !  »  (I  cried)  «  she  tacks  no  more 

u  Hither  to  work  us  weal ; 

«  Without  a  breeze ,  without  a  tide 

a  She'^*  steadies'^'  with  upright  keel !  >> 

«  The  western  wave  was  all  a-flame, 

The  day  was  well  nigh  done ! 

Almost  upon  the  western  wave 

Rested  the  broad  bright  sun ; 

When  that  strange  shape  drove  suddenly 

Betwixt  us  and  the  sun. 


*'Non  etancb^,  ungelofd^t.  —  ^'Cuire  au  four,  au  fig.  briiler. 
—  "La  bouche  b^ante,  gajfenb.  —  "Expression  surann^e, 
grand  ciel !  —  "Yaisseau  est  le  seal  substantif  inanime  qui  ne 
soil  pas  neutre,  il  esl  toujours  f^minin.  —  **Se  redresser, 
ttjieber  gerabe  mac^en. 
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t(  And  Straight  the  sun  was  fleck'd^  with  bars , 
(Heaven's  mother  send  us  grace ! ) 
As  if  through  a  dungeon-grate  he  peer'd^^ 
With  broad  and  burning  face. 

«  Alas!  thought  I,  (and  my  heart  beat  loud,) 
How  fast  she  nears  and  nears  ! 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the  sun ,  . 
Like  restless  gossameres^^? 

t<  Are  those  her  ribs  through  which  the  sun 
Did  peer  as  through  a  grate? 
And  is  that  woman  all  her  crew? 
Is  that  a  Death  ?  and  are  ther^  two  ? 
Is  Death  that  woman's  mate  ? 

«  Her  lips  were  red ,  her  looks  were  free , 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold, 
Her  skin  was  as  white  as  leprosy ; 
The  Night-mare^,  Life-in-death  was  she, 
Who  thicks  man's  blood  with  cold. 

«The  naked  hulk**  along-side  came 
And  the  twain  **  were  casting  dice  ; 
M  The  game  is  done  1 1  've  won ,  I  've  won !  » 
Quoth  she ,  and  whistles  thrice. 


••Tachete,  9e([e(ft.  —  "^Guigner,  fii^ielen.  —  «*Dutet  des 
plantes,  qu'on  voit  flolter  dans  i'air  en  aofLt ,  ^mmerfaben.  — 
••Cauchemar,  t»er  ^Ip.  —  "Car^rie.  —  **Vieux  mot,  pour  two, 

11* 
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«  A  gust  of  wind  slarts  ap  heliind 

And  whistles  tiut>i]^  his  bones ; 

Through  the  holes  of  his  eyes  and  the  hole  of  his  mouth 

He  whistles  and  half  groans. 

«  The  sun's  rim**  dips ,  the  stars  rush  out : 
At  one  stride*'  comes  the  dark ; 
With  far-heard  whisper ,  o'er  the  sea 
Off  shot**  the  spectre-bark. 

«  We  listened  and  look'd  sideways  up  ! 

Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup , 

My  life-blood  seem'd  to  sip ! 

The  stars  were  dim ,  and  thick  the  night ; 

The  steersman's  face  by  his  lamp  gleam'd  white. 

«  From  the  sails  the  dews  did  drip ,  —  ' 

Till  dombe*^  above  the  eastern  bar 
The  horn'd  moon''*,  with  one  bright  star 
Within  the  nether  tip'*. 

«  One  after  one ,  by  the  star-dogg'd  moon , 
Too  quick  for  groan  or  sigh , 
Each  turn'd  his  face  with  a  ghastly  pang 
And  curs'd  me  with  his  eye. 


••Le  bord,  Slanb.  —  •"'Enjamb^e,  pas,  ©i^dtt.  —  "S'e- 
lan^t,  abfal^ten.  —  ••Vieiix  mot,  pour  climbed.  —  ''La  lune 
dans  son  croissant,  bet  ^aChnoitb.  —  '*  A  rextr^mite  inferieure, 
in  bet  niebdgeti  ^piit. 
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«  Four  times  fifty  living  men , 
(And  I  heard  no  sigh  nor  groan,) 
With  every  thump  ^',  a  lifeless  lump 
They  drof^'d  doWn  one  by  one. 

«  The  souls  did  from  their  bodies  fty :  — 
They  fled  to  bliss  or  woe  ! 
And  every  soul ,  it  passed  me  by , 
Like  the  whiz''*  of  my  cross-bow.  » 

FABT  SV.. 

«—  « 1  fear  thee ,  ancient  Mariner ! 

u  I  fear  thy  skinny  hand ! 

«  And  thou  art  long,  and  lank^*^,  and  brown , 

«  As  is  the  ribbed  sea-sand. 

u  I  fear  thee ,  and  thy  glittering  eye , 

«  And  thy  skinny  hand  so  brown !  » 

—  «  Fear  not,  fear  not,  thou  wedding  guest  i 

This  body  dropt  not  down. 

i<  Alone,  alone,  all^  all  alone. 
Alone  on  a  wide ,  wide  sea  1 
And  never  a  samt  took  a  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony. 

^* Bruit  d'un  coop,  Jtnon.  —  ^'Onomatop^  :  sifflemeBt, 
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«  The  many  men ,  so  beautifol  1 
And  they  all  dead  did  lie  ; 
And  a  thousand ,  thousand  slimy  things^^ 
Liv'd  on  ;  and  so  did  I. 

«<  I  look'd  to  Heav'n  and  tried  to  pray  ; 
But  or  ever  a  prayer  had  f;usht , 
A  wicked  whisper  came  and  made 
My  heart  as  dry  as  dust. 

«  I  closed  my  lids  and  kept  them  close , 

And  the  balls'''^  like  pulses  beat ; 

For  the  sky  and  the  sea ,  and  the  sea  and  the  sky 

Lay  like  a  cloud  on  my  weary  eye, 

And  the  dead  were  at  my  feet. 

«  The  cold  sweat  melted  fi*om  their  limbs , 
Nor  rot  nor  reek'*  did  they  ; 
The  look  with  which  they  look'd  on  me 
Had  never  pass'd  away. 

«  An  orphan's  curse  would  drag  to  hell 

A  spirit  from  on  high  : 

But ,  oh !  more  horrible  than  that 

Is  the  curse  in  a  dead  man's  eye  ! 

Seven  days ,  seven  nights ,  I  saw  that  curse , 

And  yet  I  could  not  die. 


''Pronelle^,  Sdiga^jfcl.  —  "^^Vieux  mot,  fumer,  sentir,  aue^ 

bunftcn. 
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u  The  moving  moon  went  up  the  sky 
And  no  where  did  abide. 
Softly  she  was  g<Hng  up , 
And  a  star  or  two  beside.  — 

«  Her  beams  bemock'd  the  sultry  main^^, 

Like  April  hoar-frost  spread  ; 

But  where  the  ship's  huge  shadow  lay 

The  charmed  water  burnt  away , 

A  still  and  awful  red. 

«  Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship, 

I  watch'd  the  water-snakes  : 

They  mov'd  in  tracks  of  shining  white ; 

And  when  they  reared'*,  the  elfish''  light 

Fell  off  in  hoary  flakes*^. 

«  Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

I  watch'd  their  rich  attire  : 

Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black ; 

They  coil'd  and  swam  ;  and  every  track 

Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 

«  0  happy  living  things !  no  tongue 
Their  beauty  might  declare. 
A  spring  of  love  gusht  frpm  my  heart , 
And  I  blessed  them  unaware. 


"Mer  echaufTee  par  le  soleil,  fd^trlile  ^ce.  -—  '''Se  dresser, 
fid)  atifl^eben.  —  '"De  lee.  fpwrfljoft.  —  •"Flocon,  Slccfr. 
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«  The  sel^itBie  motoeiit  I  ooaM  pray; 
And  from  my  neck  so  free 
The  Albatross  fell  off  and  sank 
Like  lead  into  the  sea.  » 


FART  ▼. 

«  0  sleep  !  it  is  a  gentle  thing , 
BelovM  from  pole  to  pole ! 
To  Mary  Queen  •*  the  praise  be  given ! 
She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  from  Heavea , 
That  slid  into  my  soul. 

tf  The  silly  buckets^'  on  the  deck 
That  had  so  long  remained , 
I  dreamt  that  they  were  filled  with  dew ; 
And ,  when  1  woke ,  it  rained. 

«  My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold , 
My  garments  all  were  dank^ ; 
Sure  I  had  drunken  in  my  dreams , 
And  still  my  body  drank. 

«  1  moved  and  could  not  feel  my  limbs  : 
1  was  so  light !  —  Almost 
1  thought  that  I  had  died  in  sleep 
And  was  a  blessed  ghost. 


•'La  vierge,  Wtaxia.  —  ••Setu,  dimtx,  —  •*Haiiiide,  moile, 
feuf^t. 
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u  And  soon  1  heard  a  roaring  wind : 
It  did  not  come  ancar** ; 
But  with  its  sound  it  shook  the  saik , 
That  were  so  thin  and  sere^^. 

«  The  upper  air  burst  into  Kfe  t 
And  a  hundred  ffire-flags  sheen  *•; 
To  and  fro  they  were  hurried  about : 
And  to  and  fro ,  and  in  and  out , 
The  wan  stars  danced  between. 

«  And  the  coming  wind  did  roar  more  loud ; 
And  the  sails  did  sigh  like  sedge  ^ ; 
And  the  rain  pour*d  down  from  one  Mack  doud. 
The  moon  was  at  its  edge. 

«  The  thick  black  cloud  was  cleft,  and  still 
The  moon  was  at  its  side  ; 
Like  waters  shot  from  some  high  crag , 
The  lightning  fell  with  never  a  jag^, 
A  river  steep  and  wide. 

a  The  loud  wind  never  reachM  the  ship , 
Yet  now  the  ship  moved  on  ! 
Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  moon 
The  dead  men  gave  a  groan. 


**Archaisme,  pour  near.  —  •*Vieux  mot,  pour  dry.  — 
•' Vieux  mot ,  pour  thine.  —  •' Joues ,  @(i^i(fgta«.  —  "Zig-zag. 
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«  They  groon'd,  they  stirr'd,  they  all  uprode, 
Nor  spake ,  nor  moved  their  eyes ; 
It  had  been  strange ,  even  in  a  dream , 
To  have  seen  those  dead  men  rise. 

«  The  helmsman  steered ,  the  ship  moved  on  ; 

Yet  never  a  breeze  up  blew  ; 

The  mariners  all  'gan^^  vt^ork  the  ropes 

Where  they  were  wont  to  do ; 

They  rais'd  their  limbs  like  lifeless  tools.  — 

We  were  a  ghastly  crew. 

a  The  body  of  my  brother's  son 
Stood  by  me ,  knee  to  knee. 
The  body  and  I  pulled  at  one  rope » 
But  he  said  nought  to  me.  » 

—  u  I  fear  thee ,  ancient  Mariner ! » 

—  u  Be  calm ,  thou  wedding-guest ! 
Twas  not  those  souls  th|it  fled  in  pain , 
Which  to  their  corses  came  again , 

But  a  troop  of  spirits  blest : 

«  For  when  it  dawn'd,  —  they  dropped  their  arms 
And  clustered**  round  the  mast. 
Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through  their  mouths 
And  from  their  bodies  passed. 

••Poet.,  ^UF began.  —  '"Se  grouper ,  fi<^  Derfammelit. 
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tf  Around ,  around  flew  each  sweet  sound , 
Then  darted  to  the  sun ; 
Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again, 
Now  mixed  >  now  one  by  one. 

«  Sometimes  a-dropping  from  the  sky 
I  heard  the  sky-lark  sing ; 
Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are 
How  they  seem*d  to  fill  the  sea  and  air 
With  their  sweet  jargoning^* ! 

«  And  now  'twas  like  all  instruments , 
Now  like  a  lonely  flute  ; 
And  now  it  is  an  angeFs  song 
That  makes  the  Heavens  be  mute. 

«  It  ceased ;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 
A  pleasant  noise  till  noon , 
A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  ^  month  of  June , 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  m'ght 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

«  Till  noon  we  quietly  sailed  on  ; 
Yet  never  a  breeze  did  breathe  ; 
Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship , 
Moved  onward  from  beneath. 

'^Gazouillement,  ©ejloitfd^er.  —  "Riche  en  feuiUage,  rei(^ 
an  ©eJoai^fen. 
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«  Under  the  keel  nine  fatl^in  deep , 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow , 
The  spirit  sKd  :  and  it  was  he 
That  made  the  ship  to  go. 
The  sails  at  noon  left  off  their  tune 
And  the  ship  stood  still  also. 

«  The  sun  right  up  above  the  mast 
Had  iixt  her  to  the  ocean  ; 
But  in  a  minute  she  'gan  stir , 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion ,  — 
Backwards  and  forwards  half  her  teagth  ,^ 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 

w  Then  ,  like  a  pawing^*  horse  let  go^*, 
She  made  a  sudden  bound  : 
it  flung  the  blood  into  my  head  , 
And  I  fell  down  in  a  s wound. 

i<  How  long  in  that  same  fit  I  lay 
I  have  not  to  declare  ; 
But  ere  my  living  life  returned , 
I  heard  and  in  my  soul  discerned 
Two  voices  in  the  air. 

—  u  Is  it  he?)>  quoth  one,  uls  this  the  man? 

t<  By  him  ^^  who  died  on  cross , 

«  With  his  cruel  bow  he  laid  full  low, 

«  The  harmless  Albatross! 


**PiaflFer.  —  •  Qu'on  laisse  partir,  lo^raffen.  —   **J^sus- 
Chiist. 
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«  The  spirit  who  bidelh  by  himself 
«  In  the  laad  of  hiisI  and  snow , 
«  He  loved  the  bird  that  loved  the  man 
«  Who  shot  him  with  his  bow.  » 

—  «  The  other  was  a  softer  voice 
As  soft  as  honey-dew  ; 

Quoth  he :  —  «  The  man  hath  penance  *•  done 
«  And  penance  more  will  do. » 

FART  TI. 

FUST  VOICE. 

—  «<  But  tell  me ,  tdl  me ,  speak  again , 
«  Thy  soft  response  renewing ,  — 

«  What  makes  that  ship  drive  on  so  fast  V 
«  What  is  the  ocean  doing  ?  » 

SECOND  TOICE. 

—  «  Still*'  as  a  slave  before  his  lord , 
«  The  ocean  hath  no  blast  ^ ; 

«  His  great  bright  eye**  most  silently 
«  Up  to  the  moon  is  east ,  — 

«  If  he*®*  may  know  which  way  to  go  ; 
«  For  she*^  guides  him  smooth  or  grim. 
«  See,  brother,  see!  how  graciously 
«  She  looketh  down  on  him. » 

"Fenilence.  SSiifimQ.—  •'Tranqnllle,  fHti,  xnM^.  —  ♦•Po^l. 
p.  wind.  —  **Singaliere  id^ !  le  grand  ani  de  roc^an :  cela  cadre 
bienaTeclabizarreriedecepoeme. —  '••L'oe^n.—  '^'Lalone. 
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riRST  YOICE. 


—  «  But  why  drives  on  that  ship  so  fast , 
«  Without  or  wave  or  wind?» 


SECOND  VOICE. 


—  «  The  air  is  cut  away  before  *^, 
«  And  doses  from  behind. 

«  Fly ,  brother,  fly !  more  high ,  more  high ! 
«  Or  we  shall  be  belated  : 
«<  For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go , 
«  When  the  Mariner's  trance  b  abated. » 

—  « I  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on 
As  in  a  gentle  weather ; 

Twas  night,  cahn  night ;  the  moon  was  high  ; 
The  dead  men  stood  together ; 

«  All  stood  together  on  the  deck , 
For  a  chameL  dungeon  fitter ; 
All  fixed  on  me  their  stony  eyes 
That  in  the  moon  did  glitter. 

«  The  pang,  the  curse,  with  which  they  died, 
Had  never  passed  away ; 
I  could  not  draw  my  eyes  from  theirs, 
Nor  turn  them  up  to  pray. 

*  E«t  coup^  et  enlev6  sur  le  devant. 
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«  And  now  %\m  speil*^  was  snapl :  once  more 

I  viewed  the  ocean  green 

And  look'd  far  forth,  yet  little  saw 

Of  what  had  else  been  seen  : 

i(  Like  one,  that  on  a  lonesome  road 
Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread , 
And  having  once  tum'd  round ,  walks  on. 
And  turns  no  more  his  head , 
Because  he  knows  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

«  But  soon  there  breath'd  a  wind  on  me , 
Nor  sound  nor  motion  made  ; 
Its  path  was  not  upon  the  sea , 
In  ripple  or  in  shade. 

tf  It  raised  my  hafar ,  it  fanned  my  cheek , 
like  a  meadow-gale  of  spring ;  — 
It  mingled  strangely  with  my  fears , 
Yet  it  felt  Vke  a  welcoming. 

a  Swiftly ,  swiftly  flew  the  ship , 
Yet  she  sailed  softly  too  ; 
Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the  breese,  — 
On  me  alone  it  blew. 

'Ce  charme  fut  rompu ,  biefet  Sourer  mar  gebroc^. 
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«  Oh !  dream  of  joy !  is  this  indeed 
The  light-house  top  I  see  ? 
Is  this  the  hill  ?  is  diis  the  kiriL? 
Is  this  mine  own  comitre****? 

M  We  drifted  o'er  the  harbour-bar**^', 
And  I  with  sobs  did  pray  :  — 
Or  let  me  be  awake ,  my  God  ! 
Or  let  me  sleep  alway ! 

u  The  harbour-bay  was  clear  as  glass, 
So  smoothly  it  was  strewn  ! 
And  on  the  bay  the  moonlight  lay, 
And  the  shadow  of  the  moon. 

«  The  rock  shone  bright ,  the  kirk  no  less 
That  stands  above  the  rock ; 
The. moonlight  steeped  in  silentness 
The  steady  weathercock*^. 

«  The  bay  was  white  wMi  sBeat  l^kt ; 
Till ,  rising  from  the  sane , 
Full  many  shapes ,  that  shadows  were. 
In  crimson  colours  came. 

«  A  little  distance  from  the  prow 
Those  crimson  shadows  were. 
I  turn'd  my  eyes  upon  the  deck :  — 
0,  Christ !  what  saw  I  there  ! 

^**Ainsi  ^crit  et  accentui  dans  les  ballades.  —  ^*'L9i  ligiie 
que  les  vaiseanx  ne  peuyeot  passer  ^  la  mar^  basse.  —  ^**GU 
rouette,  Settet^o^a. 
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«  Each  corse  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  flat, 
And ,  by  the  holy  rood*^ ! 
A  man  all  light ,  a  seraph  man , 
On  every  corse  there  stood. 

«  This  seraph  hand ,  eaeh  wared  his  hand ; 
No  voice  did  they  impart ,  -^ 
No  voice ;  but ,  oh  I  the  silence  sank 
Like  music  on  my  heart. 

u  But  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of  oars*^^, 
i  heard  the  pilot's  cheer  ; 
My  head  was  tum'd  perforce  away , 
And  I  saw  a  boat  appear. 

«  The  pilot  and  the  pilot's  boy , 
I  heard  them  coming  (last : 
Dear  Lord  in  Heaven !  it  was  a  joy 
The  dead  men  could  not  blast*®*. 

«  I  saw  a  third ,  —  I  heard  his  voice  : 

It  is  the  hermit  good  ! 

He  singeth  loud  his  godly  hymns , 

That  he  makes  in  the  wood. 

He  '11  shrieve"®  my  soul ,  he  '11  wash  away 

The  Albatross's  blood.  » 


'•''Par  la  sainte  croix!  htim  ^effifltn  Stttuil  —  ^••Coupde 
rame,  bet  9tiiberf<^rag.  —  ^••AiieaDtir,  wnt(dS»teit.  —  "•€©■- 
fesser ,  Bei<^teti. 
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FART  TH. 

«  This  hermit  good  lives  in  that  wood 
Which  slopes  down  to  that  sea. 
How  loudly  his  sweet  voice  he  rears  ! 
He  loves  to  talk  with  marineres^^^ 
That  come  firom  a  for  countree**^ 

u  He  kneels  at  mom ,  and  noon ,  and  eve ;  — 
He  hath  a  cushion  plump**' : 
It  is  the  moss  that  wholly  hides 
The  rotted  old  oak-stump. 

a  The  skiff-boat  near'd  ;  I  heard  them  talk  : 
—  «  Why  this  is  strange,  I  trow *" ! 
«  Where  are  those  lights  so  many  and  tiair 
«  That  signal  made  but  now?» 


—  «  Strange  by  my  faith !  »  the  Hermit  said ;  — 

d  they  answered  not  our  cheer ! 
((  The  planks  look  warp'd***^ !  and  see  those  sails, 
c(  How  thin  they  are  and  sere  ! 
«  L  never  saw  ought  like  to  them  ; 
«  Unless  perchance  it  were 
«  The  skeletons  of  leaves  that  lag*** 

"^Formes  propres  k  la  baUade.  —  "*6pais,  Md.  —  "*Ar- 
chaisme ,  pour  believe.  —  "*0nttravaiU6,  jufammenjie^cti.  — 
"'^  Plotter  lentement,  l^enmtetfc^tofmineti. 
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c<  My  forest  brook  sdoog : 
«  When  the  ivy-tod  *^®  is  heavy  witii  snow , 
«  And  the  owlet**'  whoops  to  the  wolf  below 
«  That  eats  the  she-wolfs  youog. » 

—  c<  Dear  lord !  it  hath  a  fiendish  look !  »  — 
(The  pilot  made  reply) 
« I  am  afear'd !  —  «  Push  on ,  push  on !  » 
Said  the  Hermit  cheerily. 

«  The  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship  ; 
But  I  npr  spake  nor  stirred  ; 
The  boat  came  close  beneath  the  ship , 
And  straight  a  sound  was  heard. 

«  Under  the  water  it  rumbled  on  . 
Still  louder  and  more  dread  : 
It  reached  the  ship ,  it  split  the  bay  ; 
The  ship  went  down  like  lead. 

i<  Stunned  by  that  loud  and  dreadful  sound , 

Which  sky  and  ocean  smote , 

Like  one  that  hath  been  seven  days  drown'd 

My  body  lay  afloat ; 

But  swift  as  dreams ,  myself  I  found 

Within  the  pilot's  boat. 


^^^  Buisson  de  liene,  ^)i>f}CUf®Mf^,  —  ^^'Diminutif  de  owl.. 
corame  flower ai  de  flower. 
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«  Upon  the  whirl  ***  where  sank  the  ship , 
The  boat  spun  **•  round  and  round  ; 
And  all  was  still ,  save  that  the  hill 
Was  telling  of  the  sound. 

«  I  moved  my  lips  :  —  the  pilot  shrieked 
And  fell  down  in  a  fit ; 
The  holy  hermit  raised  his  eyes. 
And  prayed  where  he  did  sit. 

M I  took  the  oars  :  the  pilot's  boy , 
Who  now  doth  crazy  go , 
Laughed  loud  and  long,  and  all  the  while 
His  eyes  went  to  and  fro. 

—  K  Ha !  ha! »  quoth  he ,  « full  plain  I  see, 
w  The  devil  knows  how  to  row. » 

«  And ,  now ,  all  in  my  own  countree , 
I  stood  on  the  firm  land  ! 
The  hermit  stepped  forth  from  the  boat, 
And  scarcely  he  could  stand. 

—  «  0  shricve  me,  shrieve  me ,  holy  man ! » 
The  hermit  cross'd  his  brow**®. 

—  «  Say  quick, »  quoth  he ,  « I  bid  thee  say 
«  What  manner  of  man  art  thou?  >i 


"•Tourbillon,  mtbtl  —  ^»Se  toumer ,  f^jinnen.  —  "•Fit 
un  signe  de  croix  sur  son  front,  oitf  bet  ^Hvnt  tin  Stttni  maiden. 
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c<  ForthwiA  this  frame  of  mine  was  wrenched  *^^ 

With  a  woeful  agony , 

Whidi  forced  me  to  begin  my  tale  : 

And  then  it  left  me  free. 

«  Since  then  at  an  uncertain  hour , 
That  agony  returns ; 
And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  told. 
This  heart  within  me  bums. 

cc  I  pass ,  like  m'ght ,  from  land  to  land  * 
I  have  strange  power  of  speech*** ; 
That  moment  that  his  face  I  see , 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me  : 
To  him  my  tale  I  teach. 

c<  What  loud  uproar  bursts  from  that  door  ! 
The  wedding-guests  are  there ; 
But  in  the  garden-bower  the  bride 
And  bride-maids  smging  are  ; 
And  hark  the  little  vesper  bell , 
Which  biddeth  me  to  prayer ! 

«  0  wedding  guest !  this  soul  hath  been 
Alone  on  a  wide ,  wide  sea  : 
So  lonely  'twas,  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 

^"Tordu,  »eneii!et.  —  "'Parole,  ^pta^t. 
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fc  0  sweeter  than  the  Huorriage-feast, 
•Tis  sweeter  far  to  me , 
To  walk  tog^er  to  the  kirk 
With  a  goodly  company !  — 

«  To  walk  together  to  the  kirk, 

And  all  together  pray. 

While  each  to  his  great  Father  hends , 

Old  men,  and  babes ,  and  loving  friends , 

And  youths,  and  maidens  gay  ! 

i<  Farewelli  fiarewell!  but  this  I  tell 
To  thee,  thou  weddmg-guest ! 
He  prayeth  well ,  who  loveth  well , 
Both  man ,  and  bird,  and  beast. 

«  He  prayeth  best ,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us , 
He  made  and  loveth  all. » 

The  Mariner ,  whose  eye  is  bright , 
Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar**^, 
Is  gone  ;  and  now  the  wedding  guest 
Turned  from  the  bridegroom's  door. 

He  went  like  one  that  hath  been  stunned  *^ 
And  is  of  sense  forlorn  "'^ : 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man , 
He  rose  the  morrow  mom. 

»"Gris,  Qton.—  "*6tourdi,  Betoubt.—  *«^Priv^de, beiaubt. 
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Among  the  great  achievements  of  poetry ,  the  patriot 
will  esteem  most  those  inspirations  of  the  lyric  muse, 
which ,  in  the  hom*  of  danger,  have  tempered  the  soldier's 
sword  with  irresistible  virtue  and  strung  with  vigour  the 
arm  raised  in  its  country's  cause.  From  the  sublime  as- 
sociations connected  with  such  productions,  from  the  con- 
centrated energy  with  which  genius  has  therein  wrou^^t 
up  words ,  so  as  almost  to  give  them  the  colours  of  the 
pencil  and  the  sounds  of  the  lyre ,  such  national  hymns 
will  always  possess  an  undying  claim  on  the  hearts  of 
the  people  to  whose  literature  they  belong ,  and  will 
always  be  ranked  among  the  most  remarkable  emanations 
of  genius.  To  this  class  belong  the  Marseillaise,  the  Pa^ 
risienne,  Komer's  Ode  to  his  Sword,  and  likewise  two 
of  Campbell's  spirited  poems.  Ye  Mariners  of  England 
and  The  Baiile  of  the  Baltic,  at  the  time  they  appeared, 
passed  like  an  electric  shock  through  the  hearts  of  the 
people ,  and  awakened  *the  memory  of  the  long  list  of 
naval  victories  on  which  they  pride  themselves  so  much. 
Every  body  felt  a  bosom  interest  in  them.  The  animated 
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rhythm  chimes  so  well  with  the  warlike  sentiments  of 
national  glory,  which  these  poems  contain  and  are  des- 
tined to  perpetuate ,  that  they  form  a  prominent  and 
striking  feature  in  our  poetic  literature.  The  Last  Man 
is  an  ode  worthy  of  the  pen  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  these  magnificent  national  hymns.  The  awftdness  of 
the  subject  and  the  sublime  images  by  which  the  imag- 
ination is  sustained  in  this  perilous  flight,  appal  and 
shake  the  mind  with  terror  similar  to  that  which  strikes 
the  traveller  who ,  from  some  elevated  point  in  the  Alps, 
beholds  around  him  that  world  of  granite  heaped  up  in 
wide  and  lifeless  solitude.  Having  mentioned  the  poems 
which  appear  to  us  the  grandest  productions  of  the  poet, 
it  may  be  proper  to  give  some  account  of  his  life. 

Thomas  Campbell  was  bom  at  Glasgow ,  on  the  27th. 
July,  1777.  He  was  the  youngest  of  ten  children.  His 
father,  who  was  sixty-seven  at  the  birth  of  his  illustrious 
son ,  contributed  but  little  to  form  his  mind ,  nor  could 
he  foresee  even  the  dawn  of  his  future  fame.  A  lively 
feeling  ,  which  most  young  geniuses  evince  for  the 
beauties  of  poetic  composition ,  may  have  induced  his 
friends  to  confer  on  him  the  advantages  of  a  classical 
education.  He  went  through  a  regular  course  of  study 
in  the  High  School  and  University  of  Glasgow ,  without 
distinguishing  himself  more  than  twice ,  once  when  only 
thirteen  he  carried  off  a  bursary  from  a  competitor  twice 
his  age ,  and  later  won  a  prize  for  a  translation  of  The 
Clouds  of  Aristophanes.  Before  he  was  nineteen,  he  went 
up  to  Edinburgh,  and  soon  gained  friends  among  men 
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capable  of  appreciating  his  abilities ,  and  devoted  his 
talents  to  private  tuition.  In  4799 ,  that  is  in  his  twenty- 
second  year,  he: published  his  well  known  poem,  The 
Pleasures  of  Hope ;  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  this 
work,  he  Uxk  a  tour^  through  Germany.  He  there  became 
acquainted  with  the  venerable  poet  Klopstock ,  and  felt 
his  genius  excited  by  the  stormy  events  that  were  taking 
{^ace  in  that  country.  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Hohen> 
linden ,  he  visited  the  ground  where  it  had  taken  place, 
and  commemorated  it  in  his  spirited  ode.  At  Hamburg 
hejcomposed  the  Marinersof  England  a  nd  the  Exik  of 
Erin.  M.  Campbell  then  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  after 
a  short  stay,  went  up  to  London,  in  search  of  a  wider  field 
for  his  labours.  In  1805,  he  married  his  cousin.  Miss 
Matilda  Sinclair,  and  settled  at  Sydenham.  Here  he  was 
occupied  in  several  literary  occupations  and  reappeared 
as  a  poet  in  4809 ,  by  publishing  Gertrtide  of  Wyoming, 
The  Battle  of  the  Baltic  and  the  ballad  (f  Connor's 
Child,  which  Moore  calls  a  tear  of  the  Irish  Muse  cryst- 
alized  by  genius.  He  lectured  for  some  time  with  success 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  on  the  poetry  of  Great  Britain. 
The  fruits  of  these  lectures  was  his  Lives  of  British  Poets. 
In  1820,  he  became  editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
which  was  ably  conducted  by  him.  He  held  this  chaise 
ten  years  and  resigned  it  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  when 
his  health  began  to  fail  him.  During  this  interval,  he 
published  his  Theodoric^  which  is  vapid  and  tells  of  a 
decline  of  poetic  inspiration.  Through  life,  he  leant  to  the 
side  of  liberty,  espoused  the  cause  of  Greece  and  of 
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Poland ,  and  was  twice  elected  Lord  Rector  of  Ghsi^w 
Unhrersity.  Campbell  died  at  Bouloj^e,  in  iSkkj  and 
was  interred  at  Westminster  Abbey.  His  IHeMtares  of 
Hope  is  undoubtedly  a  fine  poem ;  but  the  abrupt  digres- 
sions of  its  parts  bespeak  a  youthful  hand.  Gertrtuk  of 
Wyoming  is  more  finished ,  but  has  less  warmth.  The 
Spenserian  stanza  in  which  it  is  written  appears  too  arti- 
ficial for  dramatic  action. — The  devastation  of  the  viBage 
of  AVyoming  took  place  in  the  revohitionary  war,  under 
the  following  circumstances  :  To  the  eternal  disgrace  of 
the  then  government  of  Great  Britain ,  General  Burgoyne, 
the  commander  of  the  British  forces  in  America ,  received 
orders  to  employ  the  Indians  in  attacking  the  back  settle- 
ments  that  embraced  the  American  cause.  It  being  known 
that  the  beautiful  and  flourishing  settlement  of  Wyonung 
was  in  a  state  of  feeble  defence ,  a  body  of  4S00  savages, 
under  the  direction  of  a  blood-thirsty  British  officer, 
colonel  Butler,  attacked  unawares  this  hitherto  happy 
district,  butchered  all  the  male  population  with  horrid 
barbarity ,  and  even  vn^eaked  their  fiendish  vengeance 
on  the  very  cattle.  The  spring  of  4778  found  this  lovely 
spot  a  heap  of  ruins ,  and  a  scene  of  slaughter  and  deso- 
lation. 
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Lo !  to  the  wintry  winds  the  pUot  yields 
His  bariL  careering  o'er  unfethcMn'd  fields  ^ ; 

Poor  child  of  danger ,  nursling  *  of  the  storm , 
Sad  are  the  woes  that  wreck  '  thy  manly  form ! 
Rocks,  waves  and  winds  the  shattered  bark  delay ; 
Thy  heart  is  sad ,  thy  home  is  far  away. 
But  Hope  can  here  her  moonlight  vigils  keep , 
And  sing  to  charm  the  spirit  of  the  deep  : 
Swift  as  yon  streamer^  lights  the  starry  pole , 
Her  visions  warm  the  watchman's^  pensive  soul ; 
His  native  hills  that  rise  in  happier  climes , 
The  grot  that  heard  his  song  of  other  times , 
His  cottage  home  ,  his  bark  of  slender  sail , 
His  glassy  lake  and  broomwood-blossom'd®  vale 
Rush  on  his  thought ;  he  sweeps'  before  the  wind, 
Treads  the  loved  shore  he  sigh'd  to  leave  behind , 
Meets  at  each  step  a  friend's  familiar  face , 
And  flies  at  last  to  Helen's  long  embrace  ; 

*Des  plaines  insondables ,  unergtftnbKc^e  (S^enen.  —  *Nour- 
risson,  ©iugKn^.  —  "Ruiner,  jerftorcn.  —  *Aurore  bor^ale, 
Sid^tfhrom.  —  'Garde  de  nuit,  S^lad^itoad^ier.  —  •fimaill^de 
fleurs  de  bmy^re.  —  'Voguer ,  fegeln. 
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Wipes  from  her  cheek  the  rapture-speaiung^  tear , 
And  clasps ,  with  many  a  sigh ,  his  children  dear ! 
While  long  neglected ,  but  at  length  caress'd , 
His  faithful  dog  salutes  the  smiling  guest , 
Points  to  the  master's  eyes  (where'er  they  r6Bm) 
His  wistful  ^  face  and  whines  a  welcome  home. 

Pleasures  of  Hope. 


Hope  J  tlte  Parent's  Comfort* 


Propitious  Power  I  when  rankling*  cares  annoy 
The  sacred  home  of  Hymenean*  joy  ; 
When  doom'd  to  Poverty's  sequester'd  delP, 
The  wedded  pah*  of  love  and  virtue  dwell , 
Unpitied  by  the  world ,  unknown  to  fame , 
Their  woes ,  their  wishes  and  their  hearts  the  same ; 
Oh !  there ,  prophetic  Hope !  thy  smile  bestow 
And  chase  the  pangs  that  worth  should  never  know. 
There,  as  the  parent  deals*  his  scanty*  store 
To  friendless  babes ,  and  weeps  to  give  no  more , 
Tell ,  that  his  manly  race  shall  yet  assuage 
Their  father's  wrongs ,  and  shield  his  latter  age. 

*  Qui  parle  de  ses  transports ,  ®titgii(futt9  au^brfidenb.  — 
•Pleine  de  conscience ,  »oIl  ^etoufifein. 

'Rongeur,  hnMid).  —  'DeTHym^n^,  <&e{tatfi^freube. — 
•Vallon,  5:^&l*en.  —  *Di?iser.  —  ^JDfttftig. 
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What ,  though  for  him  no  Hybia  sweets^  distil , 
Nor  bloomy  vines  wave  purple  on  the  hill ; 
Tell ,  that  when  silent  years  have  pass'd  away , 
That  when  his  eye  grows  dim ,  his  tresses  grey , 
These  busy  hands  a  lovelier  cot  shall  build , 
And  deck'  with  fairer  flowers  his  little  fleld, 
And  call  from  Heav'n  propitious  dews  to  breathe 
Arcadian  beauty  on  the  barren  heath  ; 
Tell ,  that  while  Love's  spontaneous  smile  endears 
The  days  of  peace ,  the  sabbath  of  his  years , 
Health  shall  prolong  to  many  a  festive  hour 
The  social  pleasures  of  his  humble  bower. 

Lo !  at  the  couch  where  infant  beauty  sleeps, 
Her  silent  watch  the  mournful  mother  keeps  ; 
She,  while  the  lovely  babe  unconscious  lies , 
Smiles  on  her  slumbering  child  with  pensive  eyes , 
And  weaves  ^  a  song  of  melancholy  joy  :  — 
c<  Sleep ,  image  of  thy  father ,  sleep ,  my  boy  ; 
(i  No  lingering'  hour  of  sorrow  shall  be  thine , 
i*  No  sigh  that  rends  thy  father's  heart  and  mine  ; 
«  Bright  as  his  manly  sire  the  son  shall  be 
«  In  form  and  soul ;  but ,  ah !  more  blest  than  he ! 
«  Thy  fame ,  thy  worth,  thy  filial  love,  at  last , 
«  Shall  soothe  his  aching  heart  for  all  the  past ,  — 
«  With  many  a  smile  my  solitude  repay , 
*<  And  chase  the  world's  ungenerous  scorn*®  away; 

'Miel,  <&oni0.  Les  eolUnes  d'Hybla,  pr^sde  Syracuse,  fureui 
repulses  pour  leurs  abeilles.  —  'Orner,  litttn.  —  "Tresser, 
flec^ten.  —  •Tardive,  ttige.  —  *"M6pris,  ^ol^n,  SSerad^twng. 
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«  And  say,  when  summon'd  from  the  world  and  thee 
«  I  lay  my  head  beneath  the  willow  tree", 
«  Wilt  thou,  sweet  mourner!  at  my  stone"  appear , 
«  And  soothe  my  parted  spirit  lingering  near? 
«  Oh !  wilt  thou  come ,  at  evening  hour ,  to  shed 
«  The  tears  of  Memory  o'er  my  narrow  bed? 
«  With  aching  temples*'  on  thy  hand  reclined , 
«  Muse  on  the  last  fareweU  I  leave  behind? 
«  Breathe  a  deep  sigh  to  winds  that  murmur  low , 
«  And  think  on  all  my  love  and  all  my  woe?» 

So  speaks  affection ,  ere  the  infant  eye 
Can  look  regard ,  or  brighten  in  reply ; 
But  when  the  cherub  lip  hath  learnt  to  claim  ^'^ 
A  mother's  ear  by  that  endearing  name ; 
Soon  as  the  playful  innocent  can  prove 
A  tear  of  pity  or  a  smile  of  love , 
Or  cons*'*  his  murmuring  task  beneath  her  care , 
Or  lisps  with  holy  look  his  evening  prayer , 
Or  gazing ,  mutely  pensive ,  sits  to  hear 
The  mournful  ballad  warbled  in  his  ear ; 
How  fondly  *^  looks  admiring  Hope ,  the  while , 
At  every  artless  *'  tear  and  every  smile ! 
How  glows  the  joyous  parent  to  descry 
A  guileless*^  bosom ,  true  to  sympathy ! 

Pleasures  of  Hope. 

"  Saule-pleureur,  Xrauertoeibe.  —  "Pierre  sepulcrale,®rab^ 
iitin.  —  "D'un  front  soucieux,  hnqftU^t  ^Hxnt,  —  "Recla- 
mer,  ptufen.  —  "feudier,  fhibferen.  —  '^Tendremenl.  — 
^'  Naive ,  fmiiloe.  —  "Pur  de  bl^me ,  t?iit. 
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VUe  WmMH  off  PolMki. 


Oh !  sacred  Truth !  thy  triumph  ceased  awhile  ^ , 
And  Hope ,  thy  sister,  ceased  with  thee  to  smile , 
When  leagued  Oppression*  pour'd  to  Northern  wars 
Her  whisker'd  pandoors  and  her  fierce  hussars, 
Wav'd  her  dread  standard  to  the  breeze  of  morn, 
Peal'd  her  loud  drum,  and  twang'd'  her  trumpet  horn ; 
Tumultuous  hoiTor  brooded*  o'er  her  van*. 
Presaging  wrath  to  Poland  —  and  to  man ! 

Warsaw's  last  champion  from  her  height  surveyed, 
Wide  o'er  the  fields ,  a  waste  of  ruin  laid :  — 
«  Oh !  Heaven !  »  he  cried, «  my  bleeding  country  save ! — 
«  Is  there  no  hand  on  high  to  shield  the  brave  ? 
«  Yet ,  though  destruction  sweep  *  these  lovely  plains, 
«  Rise ,  fellow-men !  our  country  yet  remains ! 
«  By  that  dread  name ,  we  wave  the  sword  on  high 
«  And  swear  for  her  to  live !  with  her  to  die !  » 

He  said ,  and  on  the  rampart-heights  array'd 
His  trusty  warriors ,  few ,  but  undismay'd ; 

^Uu  moment  f  einc  SBeUe.  —  *  Second  partage  de  la  Pologne 
entre  la  Russia. et  la  Prusse,  en  1793.  —  'Fit  r^sonner.  — 
*CouTer,  brftien.  —  *  Avant-garde.  —  ^Parcourir,  buri^^lanffii. 
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Firm-pac'd^  and  slow ,  a  horrid  front  they  form , 
Still  as  the  breeze ,  but  dreadful  as  the  storm ; 
Low  murmuring  sounds  along  their  banners  fly  : 
Revenge ,  or  death ,  t-  the  watch-word®  and  reply ; 
Then  peal'd  the  notes  omnipotent  to  charm , 
And  the  loud  tocsin  toU'd  their  last  alarm !  — 
In  vain ,  alas !  in  vain ,  ye  gallant  few ! 
From  rank  tp  rank  your  voUey'd*  thunder  flew  : 
Oh !  bloodiest  picture  in  the  book  of  Time , 
Samartia  *^  fell ,  unwept ,  without  a  crime ; 
Found  not  a  generous  friend,  a  pitying  foe, 
Strength  in  her  arms,  nor  mercy  ki  her  woe! 
Dropp'd  from  her  nerveless  grasp  the  shattered  spear, 
Clos'd  her  bright  eye ,  and  curb'd  her  high  career ; 
Hope ,  for  a  season ,  bade  the  world  farewell , 
And  Freedom  shrieji'd**  —  as  Kosciusko**  fell ! 

Pleasures  of  Hope. 

The  UToundetl  HuMWir* 

Alone  to  the  banks  of  the  dark-rolling  Danube 
Fair  Adelaide  hied*  when  the  battle  was  o'er. 

«  Oh,  whither, » she  cried, «  hast  thou  wander'd,  my  lover, 
c<  Or  here  dost  thou  welter*  and  bleed  on  the  shore? 

'D'un  pas  ferme.  —  'La  consigDe,b{e$arole. —  'D^harger, 
ab^iefen.  —  "La  Pologne.  — -  ^^Poussa  un  cri  d'effroi.  — 
"  Perdit  la  bataille  de  Maceiowice ,  en  1794 ;  I'empereur  de 
Rtissie  le  mit  en  liberty ;  il  visita  les  £tats-Unis  el  mourut  k  So- 
leure,  en  Suisse,  en  1817. 

*Aller  en  hftte ,  eilen.  —  'Be  rouler,  fid)  toalgen. 
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«  What  voice  did  I  hear?  'twas  my  Henry  that  sigh'd !  » 
All  mournful  she  hasten'd,  nor  wander'd  she  far, 

When  bleeding  and  low,  on  the  heath  she  descried, 
By  the  light  of  the  moon ,  her  poor  wounded  hussar! 

From  his  bosom  that  heav'd  the  last  torrent  was  streaming  ^; 

And  pale  was  his  visage ,  deep  mark'd  with  a  scar'^ ; 
And  dim  was  that  eye,  once  expressively  beaming. 

That  melted^  in  love  and  that  kindled^  in  war! 

How  smit''  was  poor  Adelaide's  heart  at  the  sight! 

How  bitter  she  wept  o'er  the  victim  of  war ! 
— «  Hast  thou  come,  my  fond  love,  this  last  sorrowful  night 

cc  To  cheer  the  lone  heart  of  your  wounded  Hussar?  » 

—  «  Thou  shah  live,  »she  replied. «  Heaven's  m«rcy,  relieving 
«  Each  angtiishing  wound,  shall  forbid  metomoum^t » 

—  «  Ah ,  no !  the  last  pang  of  my  bosom  is  heaving ! 
«  No  light  of  the  morn  shall  to  Henry  return ! 

«  Thou  charmer  of  life ,  ever  tender  and  true! 

«  Ye  babes  of  my  love ,  that  await  me  afar !  »  - 
His  faultering  tongue  scarce  could  murmur  adieu, 

When  he  sunk  in  her  arms , — the  poor  wounded  Hussar ! 

•Coaler,  aii^firometi.  —  *  Cicatrice,  tint  Slarbe.  —  'Alten- 
drir,  xhf^ttn,  —  'S'enflammer «  entgiiJibeti.  —  'Frapp6.  — 
•Pleurer,  toeinen. 
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Tlte  lEupper. 


On  the  green  banks  of  Shannon  S  when  Sheelah  was  nigh, 

No  blithe'  Irish  lad  was  so  happy  as  I ; 

No  harp  like  my  own  could  so  cheerUy  play ; 

And ,  wherever  I  went,  there  was  my  dog  Tray. 

When  at  last  I  was  forced  from  my  Sheelah  to  part , 
She  said  (while  the  sorrow  was  big  at  her  heart)  : 
<c  Oh !  remember  your  Sheelah ,  when  far ,  far  away ; 
a  And  be  kind ,  my  dear  Pat,  to  our  poor  dog  Tray.  » 

Poor  dog!  he  was  faithful  and  kind  to  be  sure. 
And  he  constantly  loved  me ,  although  I  was  poor ; 
When  the  sour-looking'  folks  sent  me  heartless  away, 
I  had  always  a  friend  in  my  poor  dog  Tray. 

When  the  road  was  so  dark ,  and  the  night  was  so  cold. 
And  Pat  and  his  dog  were  grown  weary  and  old , 
How  snugly^  we  slept  in  my  old  coat  of  grey , 
And  he  lick'd  me  for  kindness ,  —  my  poor  dog  Tray. 


^Le  principal  fleuve  de  rirlande.  —  *Joyfeux,  munter.  — 
•A  I'air  refrogn^,  imfreutiblid^  anfel^enb.  —  *Confortablement, 
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Though  my  wallet^  was  seant^,  I  remember'd  his  case , 
Nor  refused  my  last  crust  to  his  pitiful  bee ; 
But  he  died  at  my  feet  on  a  cold  winter  day , 
And  I  play'd  a  sad  lament  to  my  poor  dog  Tray. 

Where  now  shall  I  go ,  poor ,  .forsaken  and  blind? 
Can  I  find  one  to  guide  me  so  faithful  and  kind? 
To  my  sweet  native  village ,  so  far ,  far  away , 
I  can  never  more  return  with  my  poor  dog  Tray. 


K^ieiillikleii  ^ 


On  Linden^,  when  the  sun  was  low^, 
All  bloodless  lay  th' untrodden*  snow. 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser^  rolling  rapidly. 

But  Linden  saw  another  sight , 
When  the  drum  beat,  at  dead  of  night ^, 
Commanding  fires  of  death  to  light 
The  darkness  of  the  scenery. 

'Besace,  SWantclfacf.  —  «Mal  fouroie,  fatg. 

^La  victoire  de  Hohenlinden  remportee  par  Moreau,  le  3  de- 
cembre  1800 ;  elle  fut  suivie  du  traite  de  Lun^viUe.  —  *  Village 
en  Bavi^re ,  k  3  lieues  de  Munich ;  traduction  :  Les  hauts-til- 
leuls.  —  »Se  concha,  utitetgcgangeti.  —  *Pasfoul6e,  niiift  It^ 
treteti.  —  'Riviere  qui  a  sa  source  pr^s  d'Inspruck,  passe  par 
Munich  et  se  jette  dans  le  Danube.  —  'An  coeur  de  la  nuit. 
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By  torch  and  trumpet  fast  array'd', 
Each  hors^nan  drew  his  battle  blade. 
And  furious  every  charger*  neigh'd® 
To  join  the  dreadful  revelry. 

Then  shook  the  hills ,  mih  thunder  riv*n  *® : 
Then  rush'd  the  steed®,  to  battle  driv'n ; 
And ,  louder  than  the  bolts**  of  heaven , 
Far  flash'd  the  red  artillery. 

But  redder  yet  that  light  shall  glow 
On  Linden's  hills  of  stained  snow, 
And  bloodier  yet  the  torrent  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

Tis  morn,  but  scarce  yon  level**  sun 
Can  pierce  the  war-clouds  rolling  dun*', 
Where  furious  Frank  and  fiery  Hun 
Shout  in  their  sulph'rous  canopy*^. 

The  combat  deepens**.  On**  I  ye  brave , 
Who  rusti  to  glory  or  the  grave ! 
Wave ,  Munich !  all  thy  banners  wave , 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry! 

^Rang^.  —  •Coursier ,  JWe9«^>fetb.  —  •Hennir,  toieBem.  — 
"Fendu,  i^erfpHttert.  —  "Lafoudre,  bet  JDoimer.  —  "Hori- 
zontal. —  "Obscur,  bunfel.  —  "Dais,  Xf^timffimmtl.  —  "S*a- 
charner,  ^fHg  koerben.  —  "En  avant,  tjottoartd. 
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Few,  few  shall  part*' where  many  meet! 
The  SHOW  shall  be  their  winding  sheet  *^, 
And  every  turf*^  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre. 


Ye  Jllfiriners  of  Enslnnil. 

A  Naval  Ode. 


I. 

Ye  Mariners  of  England ! 

That  guard  our  native  seas ; 

Whose  flag*  has  brav'd,  a  thousand  years, 

The  battle  and  the  breeze ! 

Your  glorious  standard  launch  *  again 

To  match'  another  foe. 

And  sweep*  through  the  deep^, 

While  the  stormy  tempests  blow , 

While  the  battle  rages®  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 


*'Se  quitter,  fi(^  trenneit.  —  "Linceul,  ^argtuc^i.  —  "Ga- 
zon|,  9lafen. 

^Drapeau,  %af^m.  —  •  linger,  aufllenen.  —  "Aller  au  de- 
vant,  entgegcn  gei^en.  —  *Parcottrip  comme  un  Eclair,  burd^^ 
fh:ei(^cn.  —  *Par  m^toDymie:  mer.  —  "S^vip,  tohtf^tn. 
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The  spirits  of  your  fathers 

Shall  start'  from  every  wave; 

For  the  deck*,  it  was  their  field  of  fame , 

And  ocean  was  their  grave. 

Where  Blake*  and  mighty  Nelson  fell. 

Your  manly  hearts  shall  glow, 

As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep , 

While  the  stormy  tempests  blow, 

While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long , 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

III. 

Britannia  needs  no  bulwark , 

No  towers*®  along  the  steep** ; 

Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain  waves, 

Her  home**  is  on  the  deep. 

With  thunders  from  her  native  oak. 

She  quells*'  the  flood  below ; 

As  they  roar  on  the  shore , 

When  the  stormy  tempests  blow , 

When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long , 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 


'Sorlir ,  audflcfgeti.  —  'Le  ponl  du  vaisseau ,  SSetbetf.  —  'Ge- 
l^bre  amiral  anglais ,  soas  CromweU ;  il  ecrasa  la  marine  h'bl- 
landaise  et  mourut  en  1658.  —  "Forts,  gefhmg.  —  "Rivages 
escarpM^s,  fteile  Mfitn,  —  "Ses  p^nates,  ^eimatl^.  —  "Domp- 
ler,  oegkoinden. 
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VI. 


The  meteor  flag  of  England 

Shall  yet  terrific  burn , 

Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart , 

And  the  star  of  peace  return. 

Then ,  then ,  ye  ocean-warriors ! 

Our  song  and  feast  shall  flow 

To  the  fame  of  your  name , 

When  the  storm  has  ceas'd  to  blow , 

When  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  more , 

And  the  storm  has  ceas'd  to  blow. 


Battle  of  tMe  Baltic  ^ 

I. 

Of  Nelson  and  the  North 
Sing  the  glorious  day's  renown , 
When  to  the  battle  fierce  came  forth 
All  the  might  of  Denmark's  crown ; 
And  her  arms  along  the  deep  proudly  shone , 
By  each  gun  the  lifted  brand' 
In  a  bold  determin'd  hand ; 
And  the  Prince  of  all  the  land 
Led  them  on. 

*  Balaille  navale  de  Copenhague ,  en  1801 ;  la  flotte  britan- 
nique  etait  command^e  par  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  aid6  des  conseils 
de  Nelson.  —  »La  meche  allumee,  geuetbtanb. 
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II. 


like  leyiaihaiis  afloat 
Lay  their  bulwarks  on  the  brine^ ; 
While  the  sign*  of  battle  flew 
On  the  lofty  Britbh  line; 
It  was  ten  of  April  mom  by  the  chime  ^, 
As  they  drifted*  on  their  path. 
There  was  silence  deep  as  death ; 
And  the  boldest  held  their  breath 
For  a  time^. 

m. 

But  the  might  of  En^^and  flosh'd^ 
To  anticipate  the  scene ; 
And  her  van  the  fleeter  rush'd* 
0*er  the  deadly  space  between. 
«  Hearts  of  oak !  »  our  captains  cried,  when  each  gun 
From  its  adamantine  lips. 
Spread  a  death-shade*^  round  the  ships, 
Like  the  hurricane**  eclipse 
Of  the  sun. 


•Pap  metonymie,  mer,  ©algtoaffer*  —  *  Signal.  —  *A  Thor- 
loge.  —  •  Se  porter  lentement  en  ayant.  —  'Quel  beau  vers ! 

—  ^S'animer,  etgl&i^fn.  —  'S'elanga  plus  rapide,  fld^  ^kt^. 

—  "Ombre  demort,  ZoHtnf^atttn.  —  "Caus^  par  Tooragan. 
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IV. 


Again!  again!  again! 
And  the  havock**  did  not  slack*'. 
Till  a  feeble  cheer**  the  Dane 
To  our  cheering  sent  us  back; 
Their  shots  along  the  deep  slowly  boom*'^ ; 
Then  ceas'd,  —  and  all  is  wail**, 
As  they*'  strike**  the  shattered  sail, 
Or,  in  conflagration  pale, 
Light  the  gloom. 


V, 


Out  spoke  the  victor  then , 
As  he  haird*^  them  o'er  the  wave  : 
«  Ye  are  brothers!  ye  are  men! 
«  And  we  conquer  but  to  save ; 
So  peace  instead  of  death  let  us  bring. 
«  But  yield,  proud  foe ,  thy  fleet , 
w  With  the  crews ,  at  England's  feet , 
u  And  make  submission  meet 
«  To  our  king!  » 


^•Carnage,  ©ettoft^ting.  —  "Se  ralentir,  fiijto&^en.  —  "Ac- 
clamation, ®eWw{-—  "Gronder,  grollen.  —  "Lamentation, 
SBel^Hage.  —  "Les  Danois.  —  "Ameper  le  pavilion,  bie^egel 
^reiii^^Ti.—  "Saluer. 
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VI. 


Then  DenmariL  blest  our  chief. 
That  he  gave  her  wonnds  repose ; 
And  the  sounds  of  joy  and  grief 
From  her  people  wildly  rose , 
As  death  with  drew  his  shades  firom  the  day ; 
While  the  sun  look'd  smiling  bright 
O'er  a  wide  and  woeful  si^t , 
Where  the  fires  of  fun'ral  light 
Died  away  *®. 

VII. 

Now  joy,  old  England ,  raise  ! 
For  the  tidings**  of  thy  might , 
By  the  festal**  cities'  blaze , 
While  the  wine-cup  shines  in  light; 
And  yet  amidst  that  joy  and  uproar*' 
Let  us  think  of  them  that  sleep 
Full  many  a  fathom  deep 
By  thy  wild  and  stormy  steep 
Elsinore**! 


*°SVt(»inilre,  aii^flcrbcn.  —  *^Nouvelles,  ^ad^tid}t.  —  "En 
m{\  fcfllfd^.  —  "Vacarme,  2lufru^t.  —  "VUle  fortittee  de 
SeelamI ,  a  I'enlr^  du  Sund. 
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VIII. 

Brave  hearts!  to  Britain's  pride 
Once  so  faithful  and  so  Irue, 
On  the  deck  of  fame  that  died^ 
With  the  gallant,  good*'^  Riou; 
Soft  sigh  the  winds  of  heav'n  o'er, 
While  the  billow  mournful'*  rolls, 
And  the  mermaid's"  song  condoles. 
Singing  glory  to  the  souls 
Of  the  brave ! 


l4»Ml  Ulllii'0  BMagMtet*. 


A  chieftain ,  to  the  Highlands*  bound ', 
Cries :  «  Boatman ,  do  not  tarry  ^; 

«  And  I  '11  give  Uiee  a  silver  pound'* 
«  To  row  us  o'er  the  ferry  **.  » 

—  w  Now  who  b6  ye ,  would  cross  Loch  ®  Gyle 
«  This  dark  and  stormy  water?  » 

—  (c  0  1  'm  the  chief  of  Ulva's  Isle , 
«  And  this  Lord  Ullin's  daughter. 

**Qui  sent  morts.  —  *'C'est  adnsi  que  Nelsoa  rappelait.  — 
*^Plaintif.  —  •'Sir^ne,  (Sccjutigfer. 

^Montagnes  de  V^cosse.  —  *En  parianl  des  vaisseaux,  des- 
tine ,  na$  einem  Dxit  bcftimmt.  —  ■  larder^  l^bc^exn.  —  *Une 
livre  d' argent.  —  *Le  bac ,  Sa^rc.  —  *Lae ,  ber  <Sce. 

13 
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«  And  fast  before  her  father's  men 
M  Three  days  we  've  fled  together ; 

a  For  should  he  find  us  in  the  glen^, 
«  My  blood  would  stain  the  heather*. 

u  His  horsemen  hard^  behind  us  ride  ; 

«  Should  they  our  steps  discover, 
«  Then  who  will  cheer  my  bonny*®  bride , 

«  When  they  have  slain  her  lover?  » 

Out  spoke  the  hardy  Highland  wight** : 
«  1  '11  go,  my  chief!  —  I  'm  ready  ! 

«  It  is  not  for  your  silver  bright , 
«  But  for  your  winsome  *^  lady  ; 

«  And ,  by  my  word !  the  bonny  bird 
«  In  danger  shall  not  tarry ; . 

«  So,  though  the  waves  are  raging  white *^ 
«  I  'II  row  you  o'er  the  ferry.  » 

By  this**  the  storm  grew  loud  apace** ; 

Th^  water-wraith*^  was  shrieking ; 
And  in  the  scowl*'  of  heav'n  each  face 

Grew  dark  as  they  were  speaking. 


'VaUon,  ^fihlii)tn.  —  'Bruyere,  bad  «&aibefraut.  —  *Tout 
pres,  gang  tia^e.  —  ^"Jolie,  l^ixbf(^e.  —  "Homme,  ffiid^t.  — 
'*Aimable,  lleBlid^.  —  "foiumante,  enfurie,  toellfd^&umcwb. 
—  "Bient6t  apres.  —  **Vke ,  fd^eH.  —  "Sorci^re  des  eaux , 
Sffiaffcrnire.  —  ^'Air  mena^ant,  m^txiiil^tv  S3Ii(f. 
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But  Still ,  as  wilder  ^^  blew  the  wind , 

And  as  the  night  grew  drearer , 
Adown  the  glen  rode  armed  men  : 

Their  trampling^*  sounded  nearer. 

«  0  haste  thee ,  haste ! »  the  lady  cries , 
a  Though  tempests  round  us  gather ; 

(c  1  'II  meet  the  raging  of  the  skies , 
«  But  not  an  angry  father. » 

The  boat  has  left  a  stormy  land, 

A  stormy  sea  before  her ;  — 
When ,  oh !  too  strong  for  human  hand , 

The  tempest  gathered  o'er*®  her. 

And  still  they  row'd  amidst  the  roar 

Of  waters  fast  prevailing**. 
Lord  (JIlin  reach'd  that  fatal  shore  : 

His  wrath  was  chang'd  to  wailing. 

But  sore  dismay'd ,  through  storm  and  shade , 

His  child  he  did  discover  : 
One  lovely  hand  she  stretch'd  for  aid 

And  one  wa3  round  her  lover. 

«  Come  back !  come  badi !  »  he  cried  in  grief 

Across  this  stormy  water, 
«  And  I'll  forgive  your  Highland  chief, 

a  My  daughter !  oh !  my  daughter ! » 

^•Orageux.  —  ^'Brait  des  sabots  des  chevaux ,  bo^  ©ettam- 
\)el.  —  ••Enveloppa.  —  '^Prendre  le  dessus. 
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'Twas  vain  :  the  loud  waves  lash'd  the  shore, 

Return  or  aid  preventing  ; 
The  waters  wild  went  o'er  his  child , 

And  he  was  left  lamenting. 


TM^  Soldier's  Dremn. 


Ourbugles*  sang  truce, — for  the  night  cloud  had  low'r'd, 
And  the  cenUnel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  sky ; 

And  thousands  had  sunk^  on  the  ground  ovwpow'r'd , 
The  weary  to  sleep ,  and  the  wounded  to  die.  . 

When  reposing  that  night  on  my  pallet^  of  straw , 
By  the  wolf-scaring'^  faggot  that  guarded  the  slain, 

At  the  dead  of  the  night  a  sweet  vision  I  saw , 
And  thrice  ere  the  morning  I  dreamt  it  again. 

Methought  from  the  battle-field's  dreadful  array*. 
Far ,  far  1  had  roara'd^  on  a  desolate  track  ; 

'Twas  autumn ,  —  and  sunshine  arose  on  the  way 
To  the  home  of  my  fathers ,  that  welcomed  me  back. 


^Clairon,  ba«  ^uftl^orn.  —  *  S'aflfaisser ,  niebctfinfen.  —  'Lit 
deveille,  Sfla(^>t(ager.  —  *Qui  effraie  le  loup .  —  ''Spectacle. 
—  ^Errer,  inen. 
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I  flew  to  the  pleasant  fields  traversed  so  oft 
fti  life's  morning  march ,  when  my  bosom  was  young ; 

I  heard  my  own  mountain-goats  bleating''  aloft 
And  knew  the  sweet  strain  *  that  the  corn-reapers  sung. 

Then  pledg'd®  we  the  wine-cup ,  and  fondly  I  swore 
From  my  home  and  my  weeping  friends  never  to  part. 

My  little  ones  kiss'd  me  a  thousand  times  o'er , 
And  my  wife  sobb'd  aloud  in  her  fulness*®  of  heart. 

«  Stay,  stay  with  us! — rest !  thou  art  weary  and  worn.» 
And  fain  was  their  war-br(Aen  soldier  to  stay  : 

But  sorrow  return'd  with  the  dawning**  of  mom  ; 
And  the  voice  in  my  dreaming  ear  melted  away. 


Tlie  last  Man. 


All  worldly  shapes*  shall  melt  in  gloom , 

The  Sun  himself  must  die , 
Before  this  mortal  shall  assume 

Its  Immortality ! 
I  saw  a  vision  in  my  sleep , 
That  gave  my  spirit  strength  to  sweep* 

''B^ler,  Motfcti. -—  ''Chant,  ®efan(^.  —  •Trinquer,  atiftofcn 
-  ^"Tanl  son  caur  elail  navre.  —  "L'aube  du  jour. 

^Formes,  @c(la(tcn.  —  '^Se  precipiler,  T^iitabjiiirgfn. 
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Adown  the  gulph  of  Time ! 
1  saw  the  last  of  human  mould , 
That  shall  Creation's  death  behold , 

As  Adam  saw  her  prime  ^!   v 

The  Sun's  eye  had  a  sickly  glare* ; 

The  Earth  with  age  was  wan  ^ ; 
The  skeletons  of  nations  were 

Around  that  lonely  man  ! 
Some  had  expired  in  fight ,  —  the  brands  ® 
Still  rusted  in  their  bony '  hands  ; 

In  plague  and  famine  some  ! 
Earth's  cities  had  no  sound  nor  tread  ; 
And  ships  were  drifting*  with  the  dead 

To  shores  where  all  was  dumb  ! 

Yet ,  prophet-like  that  lone  one  stood , 

With  dauntless  ®  words  and  high  *®, 
That  shook  the  sere  **  leaves  from  the  wood 

As  if  a  storm  pass'd  by , 
Saying  :  «  We  are  twins**  in  death,  proud  Sun; 
«  Thy  face  is  cold ,  thy  race  is  run  ; 

«  'Tis  Mercy  bids*'  thee  go. 
«  For  thou  ten  thousand  thousand  years 
w  Hast  seen  the  tide**  of  human  tears , 

«  That  shall  no  longer  flow. 

'Naissance,  ^eBurt.  —  *Lueup,  (^d^tmmer.  —  'Bleme, 
bla^.' —  'Un  tison,  iei  po^t.,  pour  ^pee,  ©d^toert. —  'Osseuses, 
fnod^fg.  —  'fitre  pousse,  cjetrieBcti  fefn.  —  •Intr^pide,  ful^n. 
—  ***Fortemeni  prononc^s ,  taut.  —  ^^Seches,  ttoifcn:  —  ^*Ju- 
nieaux,  StoirHiig.  —  ^•Permettre,  crlauBen.  —  "Plot,  %iutf). 
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«  What  though  ^^  beneath  thee  man  put  forth 

«  His  pomp,  his  pride ,  his  skill , 
(c  And  arts  that  made  fire,  flood  and  earth 

«  The  vassals  of  his  will ;  — 
«  Yet  mourn  I  not  thy  parted  sway  *®, 
u  Thou  dim  discrowned  king  of  day  ! 

«  For"  aH  those  trophied  arts 
«  And  triumphs  that  beneath  thee  sprang***, 
«  Heal'd  not  a  passion  or  a  pang 

«  Entaii'd*®  on  human  hearts. 


«  Go ,  let  oblivion's  curtain  fall 

«  Upon  the  stage'®  of  men ; 
«  Nor  with  thy  rising  beams  recall 

«  Life's  tragedy  again ; 
«  Its  piteous  pageants'*  bring  not  back  ; 
«  Nor  waken  flesh,  upon  the  wrack ^^ 

«  Of  pain  anew  to  writhe'', 
«  Stretch'd  m  disease's  shapes  abhorr'd , 
«  Or  mown**  in  battle  by  the  sword , 

«  Like  grass  beneath  the  scythe"^. 


'*Mtoe  si  rhomme  sous  Ion  empire  a  mis  au  jour,  felbjt 
tt)etin bet  SW^fd^  irntet  bit  i^tvof^xathxad^i i}at.  —  "Domination 
J&etrfc^oft.  —  ^'Car,  bctiti.  —  ^®Qui  ont  pris  naissance  sous 
ton  empire  ,  bU  utitct  b(r  entjionben  fttib.  —  "L6gu^,  toermod^? 
ten,  tJcrerBten.  —  **'La  sc^ne,  bie  SMl^ne.  —  *^Pompes.  — 
*' La  roue,  bo«  9iob.  —  **Se  tordre  d'agonie ,  S^crjucfungen 
lefben.  La  construction  est  :  to  writhe  anew  on  the  wheel  of 
pain.  —  **Moissonne ,  bema^et.  —  ^'^Faucille ,  @i(i^eL 
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«  £v'n  i  am  weary  in  yon  skies 

«  To  watch  thy  fading  fire  ; 
<«  Test'^  of  all  sumless  agonies , 

«  Behold  not  me  expire. 
«  My  lips  that  speak  thy  dirge"  of  death ,  -^ 
«  Their  rounded  gasp'^  and  girgUng^  breath 

«  To  see  thou  shak  not  boast. 
«  The  eclipse  of  Nature  spreads  my  pall  ^ ;  — 
w  The  majesty  of  Darkness  sbaH 

«  Receive  my  parting  ghost ! 

«  This  spirit  shall  return  to  Him 

«  That  gave  its  heavenly  spark. 
«  Yet  think  not ,  Sun ,  it  shall  be  dim 

«  When  thou  thyself  art  dark  ! 
«  No  !  it  shall  live  again  and  shine 
«  In  bliss'*  unknown  to  beams  of  thine , 

«  By  Him  recall'd  to  breath , 
u  Who ,  captive ,  led  captivity , 
M  Who  robb'd  the  grave  of  Victory ,  — 

«  And  took  the  sting '^  from  Death  1 

«  Go,  Sun,  while  Mercy  holds  me  up'' 
«  On  Nature's  awfiil  waste  ^, 

"•Temoin,  Shipeit^ciige.  —  *'Chant  fun^bre,  ®tabgefang. 
^  *«Elfort  convulsif  pour  respirer.  —  **Le  riile ,  fRbd^ln. 
Construction  irr^guli^re,  par  anacoluthe :  thou  shaltnoibotutto 
see  the  rounded  gasp  and  girgling  breath  of  my  lips  that ,  etc. 
—  ^"Drapmortuaire,  fieid^entud^.  —  "Bonheur,  ©eliq!eit. — 
"Aiguillon,  @to(|)e(.  —  "Mesoutient.  —  ** Terrible  solitude, 
f*re(f(^c  SBfifle. 
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«  Ta  drink  this  last  and  bitter  cup 
«  Of  grief  that  man  shall  taste  ;  — 

«  Go  tell  the  night  that  hides  thy  face , 

«  Thou  saw'st  the  last  of  Adam's  race , 
«  On  Earth's  sepulchral  clod^^, 

«  The  dark'ning'^  universe  defy 

t<  To  quench '"^  his  Immortality, 
«  Or  shake  ^^  his  trust  in  God  !  » 


Des«rlptloii  ofWyominsr 


On  Susquehana's*  side,  fair  Wyoming*  1 
Although  the  wild-flower  on  thy  ruined  wall 
And  roofless  homes  a  sad  remembrance  bring 
Of  what  thy  gentle  people  did  befalP ; 
Yet  thou  wert  once  the  loveliest  land  of  all 
That  see  the  Atlantic  wave  their  mom  restore. 
Sweet  land !  may  I  thy  lost  delights  recall , 
And  paint  thy  Gertrude  in  her  bowers  of  yore*, 
Whose  beauty  was  the  love  of  Pennsylvania's  shore ! 

"'^La  motte,  bie  @(i&olfe.  -- **S'obscurcir,  f!(§  t)erbunfe(it.  — 
'■^  ^teindre  ^^  ou^lifc^en.—  "  Ebranler . 

^Riyiere  des  l^tats-Unis ,  qui  se  verse  dans  la  baie  de  Cbeesa- 
peak.  —  *  Village  devaste  par  les  Indiens  en  1778.  —  ^  Arriver 
a.  —  *D'autrefoi&. 

13* 
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II. 


Delightful  Wyoming !  beneath  thy  skies , 
The  happy  shepherd  swains  had  nought  to  do 
But  feed  their  flocks  on  green  declivities , 
Or  skim'*  perchance  thy  lake  with  light  canoe , 
From  mom ,  till  evening's  sweeter  pastime  grew , 
With  timbrel®,  when ,  beneath  the  forest's  brown , 
Thy  lovely  maidens  would  the  dance  renew  ; 
And  aye  those  sunny  mountains  half-way  down 
Would  echo  flagelet  from  some  romantic  town. 


ni. 


Then ,  where  of  Indian  hills  the  daylight  takes 
His  leave',  how  might  you  the  flamingo  see 
Disporting  like  a  meteor  on  the  lakes, 
And  playful  squirrel^  on  his  nut-grown  tree  : 
And  ev'ry  sound  of  life  was  full  of  glee®. 
From  merry  mock-bird's  song ,  or  hum  of  men  ; 
While  heark'iiing ,  fearing  nought  their  revelry , 
The  wild  deer  arch'd  his  neck  from  glades *<>,  and  then, 
Unhunted ,  sought  his  woods  and  wilderness  again. 

*Glisser  sur,  lef  (3&t  l^fttfal^ren  Wet.  —  «Tambourin.  —  'Pren- 
dre cong6,  W>f^U\>  ncl^men.  —  •^cureuil,  diibUvnAtn,  — . 
•  Joie,  grol^Kc^feit.  -  ^^Clairi^re,  ^orgtoeg. 
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IV. 

And  scarce  had  Wyoming  of  war  or  crime 
Heard  bat^^  in  transatlantic  story  sung ; 
For  here  the  exile  met  from  ev'ry  clime  , 
And  spoke  in  fnendship  ev'fy  distant  tongue  : 
Men ,  from  the  blood  of  warring  Europe  sprung , 
Were  but  divided  by  the  running  brook ; 
And  happy  where  no  Rhenish  trumpet  sung , 
On  plains  no  sieging  mine's  volcano  shook , 
The  blue-ey'd  German  chang'd  his  sword  to  pruning**  hook. 

V. 

Here  was  not  mingled  in  the  city's  pomp 
Of  life's  extremes  the  grandeur  and  the  gloom  ; 
Judgment  awoke  not  here  her  dismal  trump , 
Nor  seal'd  in  blood  a  fellow-creature's  doom , 
Nor  moum'd  the  captive  in  a  living  tomb ; 
One  venerable  man ,  belov'd  of  all , 
Suffic'd ,  where  innocence  was  yet  in  bloom , 
To  sway  the  strife,  that  seldom  might  befall ; 
And  Albert  was  their  judge  in  patriarchal  hall. 

VI. 

How  reverend  was  the  look ,  serenely  ag'd , 
He  bore ,  this  gentle  Pennsylvanian  sire , 
Where  all  but  kindly  fervors  were  assuag'd , 
Undimm'd  by  weakness'  shade ,  or  turbid  ire  ! 

"Excepte,  ait^genommeii.  —  ^*Serpeite,  ®artetmieffet. 
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And  though ,  amidst  the  cahn  of  thought  entire , 
Some  high  and  hauglity  features  might  betray 
A  soul  impetuous  once ,  'twas  earthly  fire 
That  fled  composure's  intellectual  ray , 
As  Aetna's  fires  grow  dim  before  the  rising  day. 


vn. 


1  boast  no  song  in  magic  wonders  rife*', 
But  yet,  oh  Nature !  is  there  nought  to  prize 
Familiar  in  thy  bosom  scenes  of  life  ? 
And  dwells ,  in  day-light  truth's  salubrious  skies  *'^, 
No  form  with  which  the  soul  may  sympathize  ? 
Young ,  innocent ,  on  whose  sweet  forehead  mild 
The  parted  ringlet*^  shone  in  simplest  guise, 
An  inmate  in  the  home  of  Albert  smiled , 
Or  blest  his  noonday  walk  :  —  she  was  his  only  child. 

VIII. 

The  rose  of  England  bloom'd  on  Gertrude's  cheek ;  — 
What  though  **  these  shades  had  seen  her  birth ,  her  sire 
A  Briton's  independence  taught  to  seek 
Far  western  worlds  ;  and  Aere,  his  household  fire 


"Plein,  tcff,  tjolt.  —  "Le  beau  ciel  de  la  v6rite  pure  comme 
le  jour.  —  "Boucle  de  cheveux,  ^aorloife.  --  "Et  quoique, 
ttJCTin  bod^.  Construction  :  A  Briton's  independence  had  taught 
her  sire,  etc. 
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The  light  of  social  love  did  long  inspire ; 

And  many  a  halcyon  day*'  he  lived  to  see , 

Unbroken  but  by  one  misfortune  dire , 

When  fate  had  reft  his  mutual  heart;  —  but  she 

Was  gone, — and  Gertrude  climb'd  a  widow'd  father's  knee. 


IX. 


A  lov'd  bequest**,  —  and  1  may  half  impart, 
To  them  that  feel  the  strong  paternal  tie*^, 
How  like  a  ne^  existence  to  his  heart 
That  living  flov^'r  uprose  beneath  his  eye , 
Dear  as  she  was  from  cherub  infancy , 
From  hours  when  she  would ,  round  his  garden ,  play , 
To  time  when,  as  the  rip'ning  years  went  by , 
Her  lovely  mind  could  culture  well  repay , 
And  more  engaging  grew ,  from  pleasing  day  to  day. 


I  may  ^  not  paint  those  thousand  infant  charms  ; 
( Unconscious  fascination ,  undesign'd ! ) 
The  orison  repeated  in  his  arms , 
For  God  to  bless  her  sire  and  all  mankind  ; 
The  book ,  the  bosom  on  his  knee  reclin'd , 


"Beaux  jours,  XaQt  bet  ©eligfeit.  L'alcyon  ne  paralt  sur  la 
surface  de  la  mer  que  quand  le  soleil  y  brille.  —  ^^Legs,  S3er? 
mati^tnif.  —  "Lien,  »atib.  —  '"Avec  elegance ,  pour  can  ,  il 
ne  m'est  pas  permis. 
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Or  how  sweet  fairy-lore**  he  heard  her  con** 

(The  playmate ,  ere  the  teacher  of  her  mind) : 

All  ancompanion'd  else  her  years  had  gone, 

Till  now  in  Gertrude's  eyes  their  ninth  blue  summer  shone. 

"Contes  de  f^,  9teirai&tf^.  —  "R^ter,  tt^tin. 
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Among  the  writers  who  were^  nurtured  in  the  spirit 
of  independence  disseminated  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  Revolution ,  few  bear  the  impress  more  strongly 
than  the  musical  poet  Thomas  Moore.  —  He  was  bom  at 
Dublin  ,  of  respectable  parents ,  whose  judicious  man- 
agement did  not  little  tend  to  form  the  generous ,  honest 
character  of  their  son.  At  a  trying  epoch,  while  he  was 
at  the  University ,  on  expecting  to  be  called  up  for  exami- 
nation ,  concerning  political  delinquencies  ,  in  which 
several  of  the  students  were  known  to  have  taken  part, 
he  was  advised  by  his  parents  to  refuse  to  answer  rather 
than  criminate  any  of  his  friends.  The  very  least  conse- 
quence of  this  refusal  would  have  been  expulsion  from 
the  University  and  the  annihilation  of  all  his  future 
prospects  in  life.  If  these  noble-minded  parents  thus 
inculcated  the  stem  lessons  of  duty  on  their  son's  mind, 
they  were  not  less  active  in  preventing  him  from  em- 
barking all  his  interests  on  the  hazardous  sea  of  political 
agitation.  To  his  mother's  watchfulness  in  this  respect, 
Moore  attributes  his  having  escaped  the  misfortunes 
which  overtook  many  of  his  young  friends. 
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We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  politics  of  that  period ; 
but  we  will  hasard  only  one  observation  :  the  separation 
of  Ireland  and  the  erection  of  that  country  into  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  are  and  ever  will  be  a  question  of  life 
and  death  for  England.  Is  it  then  astonishing  that  this 
latter  country  strained  every  nerve  to  suppress  rebellion, 
and  that  her  vengeance  was  terrible  when  she  found 
herself  attacked  in  that  quarter  ? 

Early  in  1799 ,  while  yet  in  his  nineteenth  year,. he 
went  up  to  London ,  with  the  intention  of  entering  stu- 
dent at  the  Middle  Temple.  He  carried  with  him  a  free 
but  clever  translation  of  Anacreon's  songs.  This  peri- 
phrasis, with  a  dedication  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was 
published  the  next  year.  Shortly  afterwards ,  he  wrote 
another  volume  of  poems  under  the  fictitious  name  of 
Mr.  Little  (perhaps  an  allusion  to  his  own  stature ,  for 
he  is  short) ;  they  were  of  an  amatory  character  and  had 
too  much  levity  to  please  persons  of  a  sober  taste.  How- 
ever ,  his  recognised  talent  as  a  composer  of  mellifluous 
verses  gained  him  the  nomination,  by  the  Admiralty,  to 
a  situation  of  trust  in  the  Bermudas.  Such  offices  are 
nearly  the  only  means,  the  British  Government  possesses, 
of  encouraging  men  of  letters.  In  consequence  of  this 
charge ,  he  set  out  for  Bermuda ,  in  1803 ,  and ,  after  a 
stay  of  a  few  weeks,  he  proceeded  to  the  United  States, 
visited  the  Falls  of  Niagara ,  the  city  of  Quebec ,  and 
then  embarked  for  England. 

It  is  a  common  illusion  for  men  brought  up  under  d 
monarchy ,  to  fancy  that  Republics  are  free  from  abuses. 
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and  that  the  insolence  of  office  is  unknown  Xhere.  Under 
a  similar  misconception  Moore  visited  the  United  States, 
and  his  disappointment  was  as  great  as  his  mistake.  He 
gaye  scope  to  Jiis  bitterness  in  a  series  of  poems  printed 
on  his  return  home,  relating  to  America.  In  1808,  he 
begjftn  a  series  of  political  satires  and  squibs,  in  which 
the  lively  piquancy  of  his  wit  is  best  displayed.  The 
Twopewfiy  Post  Bag ,  with  other  Satirical  Poems ,  stand 
alone  in  the  literature  of  this  period  ;  but  the  history  of 
the  court  of  the  Prince  Regent  and  the  politics  of  the  time 
must  be  well  understood  tp  appreciate  them.  The  Irish 
Melodies  will  be  his  most  lastii^  title  to  ftune. 

Of  the  three  united  kingdoms ,  England  alone  has  no 
national  music  ;  Scotland  is  rich  in  airs  of  very  ancient 
date ,  to  many  of  which  Burns  has  adapted  words ;  Ire- 
land,, from  time  immemorial,  has  been  famous  for  its 
ballad  music,  which,  with  the  words,  was  composed  by 
the  harpers,  once  so  numerous  among  that  imaginative 
people.  To  save  these  airs  from  oblivion,  the  composer 
Sir  John  Stevenson  collected  them ,  adorned  them  with 
the  graces  of  modem  accompaniments  and  proposed  to 
Moore  to  find  words  adapted  to  the  airs.  To  this  national 
undertaking  Moore  readily  lent  himseH*,  and  the  result  is 
those  beautiful  poems ,  called  the  Irish  Melodies,  Seldom 
has  liberty  been  sung  in  such  varied  and  touching  strains. 
To  say  that  he  is  not  a  deep  thinker  in  these  odes,  is  to 
pronounce  his  praise ,  as  such  productions  should  not 
proceed  from  the  depth  of  the  brain ,  but  fly  off  as  sparks 
of  sentiment  from  the  heart.  Moore  has  too  much  taste 
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to  express  the  feelings  of  the  patriot  in  the  coarse  lan- 
guage of  the  French  poet  Barbier ;  his  country  is  for  him 
a  lover »  an  affection  which  has  the  depth  without  the 
violence  of  a  passion.  It  would  be  long  to  speak  of  the 
varied  excellencies  of  these  beautiful  odes.  He  has  a  secret 
for  rhythm ,  which  belongs  to  him  alone;  but  he  asserts 
that  his  odes  are  incomplete  without  the  airs.  Speaking 
of  the  inseparability  of  these  two  parts ,  he  goes  on  to 
add  :  «  Those  occasional  breaches  of  the  laws  of  ryth- 
mus ,  which  the  task  of  adapting  words  to  airs  demands 
of  the  poet,  though  very  frequently  one  of  the  happiest 
results  of  his  skill ,  become  blemishes  when  the  verse  is 
separated  from  the  melody ,  and  require,  to  justify  them, 
the  presence  of  the  music,  to  whose  wildness  or  sweetness 
the  sacrifice  had  been  made  ;  »  and  again  :  « I  only  know 
that  in  a  strong  and  inborn  feeling  for  music  lies  the 
source  of  whatever  talent  I  may  have  shown  for  poetical 
composition,  and  that  it  was  the  effort  to  translate  into 
language  the  emotions  and  passions  which  music  appeared 
to  me  to  express ,  that  first  led  to  my  writing  any  poetry 
at  all  deserving  the  name.  Dryden  has  happily  described 
music  as  being  a  inarticulate  poetry ; »  and  1  have  always 
felt ,  in  adapting  words  to  an  expressive  air ,  that  I  was 
but  bestowing  upon  it  the  gift  of  articulation ,  and  thus 
enabling  it  to  speak  to  others  all  that  was  conveyed  in  its 
wordless  eloquence  to  myself. » 

In  the  year  1812,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  writing 
a  poem  on  some  Oriental  subject ,  and  a  communication 
to  that  effect  was  made  to  the  publishers  Messrs.  Long- 
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man.  As  a  testimony  to  the  generous  spirit  of  manificence 
with  which  the  booksellers  of  that  period  vied  with  each 
other  in  remunerating  their  popular  authors ,  we  will 
notice  the  following  conversation.  «  I  am  of  opinion,  » 
said  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Moore's  friend  for  the  negotiation, 
« that  Moore  ought  lo  receive  for  his  poem  the  largest 
price  that  has  been  given ,  in  our  day ,  for  such  a  work. » 
—  «  That  was , »  answered  the  Messrs.  Longman,  « three 
thousand  guineas.  »  —  «  Exactly  so, »  replied  Mr,  Perry, 
«  and  no  less  a  «um  ought  he  to  receive. »  This  very  gene- 
rous bargain  was  agreed  to ,  even  without  a  prior  pe- 
rusal of  the  work  by  the  publishers.  It  was  not  till  the  year 
1816 ,  that  he  found  his  work  sufficiently  advanced  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher.  Moore  had  gone 
through  an  arduous  course  of  reading  in  order  to  become 
familiar  with  the  East ;  and  such  was  the  lively  impres- 
sion left  on  the  mind  of  the  poet ,  that  his  descriptions 
of  Oriental  scenes  and  manners  are  as  graphic  as  if  he 
had  written  from  personal  observation.  When  Colonel 
W  . .  .  s ,  the  historian  of  British  India ,  was  told  by 
Mackintosh  that  Moore  had  never  been  in  the  East : 
«  Well ,  »  replies  the  Colonel ,  « that  shows  me  that 
reading  over  D'Herbelot  is  as  good  as  riding  on  the  back 
of  a  camel.  y> 

'  The  first  of  the  four  poetical  Tales,  which  compose 
the  poem  Lalla  Rookh,  is  .The  Veiled  Prophet  ofKhor- 
(Msan,  the  least  interesting,  and  somewhat  melodramic. 
The  Peri  reminds  one  of  the  sentiment  contained  in 
Gothe's  Gott  und  der  Bayadere  ;  it  is   an  exquisite 
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poem  5  both  in  imagery  and  diction ;  we  are  dazzled 
by  that  diamond-4ike  brillancy  with  whieh  the  imagi- 
nation invests  whatever  belongs  to  Fairy  Land.  In  The 
Fire  Worshippers,  Moore  shows  more  power,  owing 
probably  to  the  choice  of  the  subject :  the  struggle  of 
the  Ghebirs  for  their  independence  against  the  Mussulr 
mans.  The  same  spirit  of  liberty  which  had  so  often 
breathed  in  his  Irish  Melodies,  and  which  indeed  is 
more  or  less  the  soul  of  his  poetry ,  bursts  forth  again 
in  pourtraying  the  fate  of  Hafed  and  his  heroic  band. 
These  notes  of  indignation  are  mingled  with  strains  of 
ineffable  tenderness.  The  Light  of  the  Haram  is  the  last 
of  these  tales.  All  are  strung  together  by  the  followii^ 
invention  :  A  young  minstrel,  Feramorz,  is  called  in  to 
charm  the  leisure  of  Lalla  Rookh ,  the  youngest  daughter 
of  the  emperor  of  India ,  Aurungzebe.  She  was  on  her 
road  to  join  her  betrothed  hushed,  the  son  (tf  Abdallah, 
King  of  Lesser  Bucharia.  The  young  bard  was  so  sue- 
cestui  as  to  win  her  heart,  and  at  last  made  himself 
known  to  her  as  the  prince  her  husband. 

No  analysis  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  sparkling 
beauties  of  Moore's  poetry  ,  of  the  hannony  ,  of  the 
rhythm  and  the  musicahiess  of  his  words.  He  does  not 
descend  with  a  scalpel  into  the  heart ,  to  probe  ite  feelings 
and  its  weaknesses ,  nor  does  he  throw  out  cynical  ex- 
liresaions  against  mankind ,  but  carries  into  his  poetry 
the  same  generous,  benevolent  heart,  which  renders  his 
private  friendship  so  endearing.  In  1817,  Moore  visited 
Paris  ;  there  lie  found  himself  in  company  with  the 
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most  distinguished  characters  in  the  political  and  literary 
Mforid.  Two  years  later,  he  proceeded  on  a  visit  to  Lord 
Byron  at  Venice.  The  particulars  of  this  interesting  event 
are  given  in  Moore's  Life  of  the  Poet  —  On  Moore's 
return  from  his  visit  to  Italy ,  he  found  himself  obliged 
to  fix  his  residence  at  Paris  till  the  year  18^ ,  on  account 
of  pecuniary  embarrassments.  Some  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  deputy  who  filled  his  office  at  Bermuda, 
rendered  Moore  liable  to  a  payment  of  a  large  amount. 
Despite  the  generous  offers  made  him  ,  the  poet  worked 
out  his  own  delivrance  from  debt  by  his  pen.  Under  the 
spur  of  this  domestic  tribulation ,  he  produced  The  Loves 
of  the  Angels,  His  Biographies  of  Byron  ^  Sheridan  and 
Lord  Fitzgerald  are  particularly  esteemed  ;  the  well 
known  truthfulness  of  his  character ,  no  less  than  his 
means  of  acquiring  personal  iaformation ,  enhanced  the 
interest  of  the  public  in  these  works.  This  admired  poet 
and  estimaUe  man  is  still  living,  and  was  Occupied,  four 
years  ago ,  IS^ii  ,  in  publishii^  an  edition  of  his  com- 
plete works. 
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Paradise  and  the  Peri^ 


One  morn  a  Peri  at  the  gate 
Of  Eden  stood  disconsolate ; 
And  as  she  listen'd  to  the  Springs 
Of  Life  within ,  like  music  flowing , 
And  caught  the  light  upon  her  wings 
Through  the  half  open  portal  glowing, 
She  wept  to  think  her  recreant  race 
Should  e'er  have  lost  that  glorious  place ! 

c<  How  happy ,  »  exciaim'd  this  child  of  air , 
«  Are  the  holy  Spirits  who  wander  there, 

c(  Mid  flowers  that  neyer  shall  fade  or  fall ; 
«  Though  mine  are  the  gardens  of  earth  and  sea , 
«  And  the  stars  themselves  have  flowers  for  me , 

«  One  blossom  of  Heaven  out-blooms'  them  all !  » 

The  glorious  Angel ,  who  was  keeping 
The  gates  of  Light ,  beheld  her  weeping ; 
And  y  as  he  nearer  drew  and  listen'd 
To  her  sad  song ,  a  tear-drop  glisten'd 

^Mythologie  orientale ;  chez  les  Perses,  ce  que  sent  les  f^es 
Chez  nous.  Les  P^ris  habitent  un  pays  particuUer ,  nomme  par 
les  Orientaux  Ginnistan.  —   *Les  sorpasse  toutes  en  eclai. 
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Within  his  eyelids ,  like  the  spray ' 

From  Eden's  fountain,  when  it  lies 
On  the  blue  flow'r*,  which ,  —  Brahmins  say ,  -^ 

Blooms  nowhere  but  in  Paradise. 

«  Nymph  of  ^  fair  but  erring  line** !  » 
Gently  he  said,  —  «  one  hope  is  thine. 
«  'Tis  written  in  the  Book  of  Fate  : 
—  «  The  Peri  yet  may  be  forgiven 
«  Who  brings  to  this  Eternal  gate 

«  The  Gift  that  is  most  dear  to  Heaven !  »  -^ 
«  Go,  seek  it,  and  redeem  thy  sin  : 

«  'Tis  sweet  to  let  the  pardon'd  in.  » 

Rapidly  as  comets  run 

To  th'  embraces  of  the  sun , 
Down  the  blue  vault  the  Peri  flies 

And ,  lighted  earthward  by  a  glance 
That  just  then  broke  from  Morning's  eyes , 

Hung  hovering  o'er  our  world's  expanse. 

While  thus  she  mus'd,  her  pinions  fann'd* 
The  air  of  that  sweet  Indian  land , 
Whose  air  is  balm ;  whose  ocean  spreads 
O'er  coral  rocks  and  amber  beds ; 
Whose  mountains,  pregnant'  by  the  beam 
Of  the  warm  sun ,  with  diamonds  teem ; 

'^cume,  (Sd^aum.  —  *r/ie  blue  campac  flowers.  —  '^Lignee, 
©cfc^Ied^t.  —  ^S'agiler  commeun  e\entail.  fac^ern.  —  'Ren- 
4ties  enceintes;  figure  d'un  style  oriental. 
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Whose  rivulets  are  like  rich  brides. 
Lovely ,  with  gold  beneath  their  tides ; 
Whose  sandal  groves  and  bowers  of  spice 
Might  be  a  Peri's  Paradise ! 
But  crimson  now  her  rivers  ran 

With  human  blood ;  —  the  smeD  of  death 
Came  reeking  from  those  spicy  bowers  ; 
And  man  the  sacrifice  of  man 

Mingled  his  taint  ^  with  every  breath 
Upwafted  from  the  innocent  flowers. 

Downward  the  Peri  turns  her  gaze, 
And  through  the  war-fields  bloody  haze^ 
Beholds  a  youthful  warrior  stand 

Alone  beside  his  native  river , 
The  red  blade  broken  in  his  hand 

And  the  last  arrow  in  his  quiver*®. 
«  Live ,  »  said  the  Conqueror,  « live  to  share 
«  The  trophies  and  the  crowns  I  bear !  » 
Silent  that  youthfiil  warrior  stood ,  — 
Silent  he  pointed  to  the  flood 
All  crimson  with  his  country's  blood. 
Then  sent  his  last  remaining  dart , 
For  answer ,  to  the  Lavader's  heart. 

False  flew  the  shaft ,  though  pointed  well  : 
The  tyrant  liv'd ,  the  Hero  fell ! 


MnfecUon,  SWofcI.  —  »Brouinard,   Ulebfl.  —  ^T^rquois, 
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Yet  mark'd  the  Peri  where  he  lay ; 

And  when  the  rush  **  of  war  was  past , 
Swiftly  descending  on  a  ray 

Of  morning  light ,  she  caught  the  last , . 
Last  glorious  drop  his  heart  had  shed , 
Before  his  free-bom  spirit  fled  ! 

(c  Be  this ,  »  she  cried ,  as  she  wing'd  her  flight, 
«  My  welcome  gift  at  the  Gates  of  Li^t ! 
«  Though  foul  are  the  drops  that  oft  distil 

«  On  the  field  of  warfere ,  blood  like  this , 

i<  For  liberty  shed ,  so  holy  is, 
«  It  would  not  stain  the  purest  rill  ^' 

t<  That  sparkles  **  among  the  Bowers  of  Bliss ! 
a  Ohl  if  there  be,  on  this  earthly  sphere, 
«  A  boon  **,  an  offering  Heaven  holds  dear, 
«  'Tis  the  last  libation  Liberty  draws 
c<  From  the  heart  that  bleeds  and  breaks  in  her  cause.  » 

«  Sweet,  »  said  the  Angel ,  as  she  gaye 
The  gift  into  his  radimit  hand, 
c<  Sweet  is  our  welcome  of  the  brave 
«  Who  die  thij»  for  their  native  land. 
«  But  see,  — >  alas!  —  the  crystal  bar 
«  Of  Eden  moves  not.  —  Holier  far 
«  Than  ev'n  this  drop  the  boon  must  be 
«  That  opes  the  Gates  of  Heav'n  for  thee !  » 


"Choc,  @toJ.  —  ^'Ruisseau,  ^a^Uin.  —   "Scintiller, 
funfeln.  —  ^*  Une  faveur ,  Ounfl. 
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Her  first  foncTliope  of  Eden  Minted  ^^, 
Now  among  Afric's  lunar  Mountains , 

Far  to  the  South ,  the  Peri  lighted , 
And  sleek'd  her  plumage  at  the  fountains 

Of  that  Egyptian  tide,  —  the  Nile. 

Who  could  have  thought  that  there ,  ev'n  there. 

Amid  those  scenes  so  still  and  fair, 

The  Demon  of  the  Plague  hath  cast 

From  his  hot  wing  a  deadlier  blast  ^, 

More  mortal  far  than  ever  came* 

From  the  red  desert's  sands  of  flame ! 

«  Poor  race  of  men !  »  said  the  pitying  Spuit , 

c<  Dearly  you  pay  for  your  primal  fall !  — 

«  Some  flowVets  of  Eden  ye  still  inherit ; 

«  But  the  trail  "  of  the  serpent  is  over  them  all.  » 

She  wept.  —  The  air  grew  pure  and  clear 
Around  her,  as  the  bright  drops  ran ; 

For  there  's  a  magic  in  each  tear* 
Such  kindly  Spurits  weep  for  man  \ 

Just  then ,  beneath  some  orange  trees, 

Whose  fruit  and  blossoms  in  the  breeze 

Were  wantoning  together ,  free. 

Like  age  at  play  with  infancy ; 


"  Detroit  par  la  nielle,  bitrd^  SWel^Ul^au  »etborB«ti.  —  "  Uo 
vent  infect^ ,  infection ,  ^fud^tofnb.  —  "  Traces  du  passage , 
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Beneath  that  fresh  and  springing  bower. 

Close  by  the  lake ,  she  heard  the  moan 
Of  one  who ,  at  this  silent  hour. 

Had  thither  stolen  ^^  to  die  alone ; 
One  who  in  life ,  where'er  he  moved , 

Drew  after  him  the  hearts  of  many ; 
Yet  now ,  as  though  he  ne'er  were  lov'd, 

Dies  here  unseen ,  unwept  by  any ! 
None  to  watch  near  him,  —  none  to  slake 

The  fire  that  in  his  bosom  lies , 
With  ey'n  a  sprinkle^^  from  that  lake, 

Which  shines  so  cool  before  his  eyes  ; 
No  Yoice ,  well  known  through  many  a  day , 

To  speak  the  last ,  the  parting  word  ^, 
Which ,  when  all  other  sounds  decay , 

Is  like  a  distant  music  heard ; 
That  tender  learewell  on  the  shore 
Of  this  rude  world,  when  all  is  o'er.. 
Which  cheers  the  spirit,  ere  its  baiii 
Puts  off  **  into  the  unknown  Dark  **. 

Deserted  youth !  one  thought  alone 

Shed  joy  around  his  soul  in  death  :  — 
That  she ,  whom  he  for  years  had  known , 
^And  loy'd ,  and  might  have  called  his  own,     • 
Was  safe  from  this  foul  midnight's  breath ,  — 

"Venir  k  la  d^rob^,  fid^  tin^tf)ltn,  —  **Avecquelques  gout- 
tes ,  aspersion,  IBffrrengimQcn.  —  •"Mot  d'adieu,  8e6etoo$l.  — 
•*AUer  vog^je^,  al^frg^ln.  —  **L'oc^an  inconnu  et  sombre  de 
Teterait^ ,  ivtm  unBefannten  unb  butifeln  SRei^e. 
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Safe  in  her  father's  princely  halls. 
Where  the  cool  airs  from  fountain  falls 
Freshly  perfumed  by  many  a  brand 
Of  the  sweet  wood  from  India's  land , 
Were  pure  as  she  whose  brow  they  fann'd. 

But  see :  —  who  yonder  comes  by  stealth , 

This  melancholy  bower  to  seek, 
Like  a  young  envoy,  sent  by  Health , 

With  rosy  gifts  upon  her  cheek? 
'Tis  she.  —  Far  off,  through  moonlight  dim , 

He  knew  his  own  betrothed  bride  ^, 
She  who  would  rather  die  with  him , 

Than  live  to  gain  the  world  beside !  — 
Her  arms  are  round  her  lover  now ; 

His  livid  cheek  to  hers  she  presses , 
And  dips  ^,  to  bind  his  burning  brow , 

In  the  cool  lake  her  loosen'd  tresses. 
Ah !  once ,  how  little  did  he  think 
An  hour  would  come ,  when  he  should  shrink  ** 
With  horror  from  that  dear  embrace , 

Those  gentle  arms ,  that  were  to  him 
Holy  as  is  the  cradling  '^  place 

Of  £den*s  infant  cherubim ! 
And  now  he  yields,  —  now  turns  away, 
Shuddering  as  if  the  venom  lay 


"Sa  fiaacee,  i>ttlohit  ©tout.  —  •*Tremper,  eintoud^cn. 
»»Se  reculer.  —  ••Oil  Ton  bwce,  aBie9e|)(a<^. 
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All  in  those  proffer'd  lips  alone, 
Those  lips  that ,  then  so  fearless  grown , 
Never  until  that  instant  came 
Near  his  unask'd  or  without  shame. 

«  Oh !  let  me  only  breathe  the  air , 

«  The  blessed  air,  that  's  breath'd  by  thee, 
«  And  whether  on  its  wings  it  bear 

<c  Healing  or  death ,  ^is  sweet  to  me ! 
«  There,  drink  my  tears  while  yet  they  fall !  — 

«  Would  that  my  bosom's  blood  were  balm , 
«  And  well  thou know'st,  I  'd  shed  it  all, 

«  To  give  thy  brow  one  minute's  calm  ! 
<c  Nay ,  turn  not  from  me  that  dear  face  :  — 

«  Am  I  not  thine?  —  thy  own  lov'd  bride?  — 
«  The  one ,  the  chosen  one ,  whose  place 

«  In  life  or  death  is  by  thy  side  ? 
«  Think'st  thou  that  she ,  whose  only  light , 

«  In  this  dim  world ,  from  thee  hath  shone, 
c<  Could  bear  the  long ,  the  cheerless  night 

«  That  must  be  hers  when  thou  art  gone  ? 
«  That  I  can  live  y  and  let  thee  go , 
«  Who  art  my  life  itself?  —  No!  no  I  — 
«  When  the  stem  dies ,  the  leaf  that  grew 
«  Out  of  its  heart  must  perish  too  1  — 
«  Then  turn  to  me ,  my  own  love ,  turn , 
«  Before,  like  thee,  I  fade  and  burn; 
«  Cling  to  these  yet  cool  lips ,  and  share 
«  The  last  pure  life  that  lingers  there !  » 
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She  fails ,  —  she  sinks,  ^r—  as  dies  the  lamp 
In  charnel  airs  ^,  or  cayem-damp : 
So  quickly  do  his  balefoi  ^  sighs 
Quench  all  the  sweet  li^t  of  her  eyes. 
One  struggle,  —  and  his  pain  is  past ,  — 

Her  loTer  is  no  longer  liyfng. 
One  kiss  the  maiden  gives ,  one  last , 

Long  kiss ,  which  she  expires  in  giving! 

«  Sleep ,  »  said  the  Peri ,  as  softly  she  stole 
The  farewell  si^  of  that  vanishing  soul. 
As  true  as  e'er  wanned  a  woman's  breast , 
«  Sleep  on,  in  visions  of  odour  rest , 
«  In  balmier  airs  than  ever  yet  stirr'd 
«  Th'  enchanted  pile  of  that  lonely  bird  ** » 
«  Who  sings  at  the  last  his  own  death-4ay» 
«  And  in  music  and  perfume  dies  away !  >v 

But  mom  is  blushing  in  the  sky ; 

Again  the  Peri  soars  above , 
Bearing  to  Heav'n  that  precious  sigh 

Of  pure ,  self-sacrificing  love. 
High  tbrobb'd^  her  heart,  with  hope  elate  r 

Th'  Elysian  palm  she  soon  shall  win  ; 
For  the  bright  Spirit  at  the  gate 

Smil'd  as  she  gave  that  offerii^  in ; 
And  she  already  hears  the  trees 

Of  Eden  with  their  crystal  bells 

•'L'air  des  sepulcres.  —  ''Empoisomie.  —  •♦Le  pbenix.  — 
'*Battre  fortement,  ftatf  fi^lageii. 
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Ringing  in  that  ambrosial  breeze 

That  from  the  throne  of  Alia  swells  ; 
And  she  can  see  the  starry  bowls  '* 

That  lie  around  that  lucid  lake, 
Upon  whose  banks  admitted  Souls 

Their  first  sweet  draught'*  of  glory  take ! 
But  ah  !  even  Peri's  hopes  are  vain. — 
Again  the  Fates  forbade  ;  again 
The  immortal  barrier  clos'd.  —  «  Not  yet , » 
The  Angel  said  as ,  with  regret , 
He  shut  from  her  that  glimpse ''  of  glory  ^. 
«  True  was  the  maiden  and  her  story 
«  Written  in  light  o*er  Alla's  head , 
«  By  seraph  eyes  shall  long  be  read. 
«  But ,  Peri ,  see  :  —  the  crystal  bar 
«  Of  Eden  moves  not.  —  Holier  far 
«  Than  ev'n  this  sigh  the  boon  must  be , 
«  That  opes  the  Gates  of  Heav'n  for  thee.  » 

Now  upon  Syria's  land  of  roses 
Softly  the  light  of  Eve  reposes  , 
And ,  like  a  glory ,  the  broad  sun 
Hangs  over  sainted  Lebanon , 
Whose  head  in  wintry  grandeur  towers , 

And  whitens  with  eternal  sleet , 
While  summer ,  in  a  vale  of  flowers , 

Is  sleeping  rosy  at  his  feet. 

"Gobelets,  fdt^tt.  —  »*Trait,  3ua.  —  ••^chappe,  ©onncn^ 
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^. 


Nought  can  charm  the  luckless  Peri : 
Her  soul  is  sad  ;  —  her  wings  are  weary.  — 
Joyless  she  sees  the  Sun  look  down 
On  that  great  Temple''*,  once  his  own, 
Whose  lonely  columns  stand  sublime , 

Flinging  their  shadows  from  on  high 
Like  dials'®,  which  the  wizard  Time 

Had  rais'd  to  count  his  ages  by ! 
Yet  haply  there  may  lie ,  conceal'd 

Beneath  those  Chambers  of  the  Sun , 
Some  amulet  of  gems  anneal'd '' 
In  upper  fires ,  some  tablet  seal'd 

With  the  great  name  of  Solomon , 

Which ,  speird  by  her  illumin -d  eyes , 
May  teach  her  where ,  beneath  the  moon , 
In  earth  or  ocean  ^  lies  the  boon , 
The  charm ,  that  can  restore  so  soon 

An  erring  Spirit  to  the  skies. 

Cheer'd  by  this  hope ,  she  bends  her'^  thither. 
Still  laughs  the  radiant  eye  of  Heaven , 
Nor  have  the  golden  bowers  of  Even 

In  the  rich  West  begun  to  wither  ; 

When  o'er  the  vale  of  Balbec  wkngii^ 
Slowly ,  she  sees  a  child  at  play » 


"'Temple  du  soleil  k  Balbec.  —  '•Cadran,  ©oimeitul^t. 
'Bruler,  bretiiten.  —  *•  Forme  poetique  :  se  dirige. 
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Among  the  rosy  wild  flowers  singing , 

As  rosy  and  as  wild  as  they ; 
Chasing ,  with  eager  hands  and  eyes , 
The  beautiful  blue  damsel-flies 
That  flutter  round  the  jasmine  stems , 
Like  winged  flowers  or  flying  gems  ;  — 
And ,  near  the  boy ,  who ,  tir'd  with  play , 
Now  nestling  'mid  the  roses  lay , 
She  saw  a  wearied  man  dismount 

From  his  hot  steed ,  and  on  the  brink 
Of  a  small  imaret's'*  rustic  fount 

Impatient  fling  him  down  to  drink  ; 
Then  swift  his  haggard  brow  he  tum'd 

To  the  fair  child,  who  fearless  sat, 
Though  never  yet  hath  day-beam  bum'd 
Upon  a  brow  more  fierce  than  that ,  — 
Sullenly  fierce ,  —  a  mixture  dire , 
Like  thunder-clouds  ,  of  gloom  and  fire ; 
In  which  the  Peri's  eye  could  read 
Dark  tales  of  many  a  ruthless^®  deed  : 
The  ruin'd  maid ,  —  the  shrine**,  profan'd ,  — 
Oaths  broken ,  —  and  the  threshold '^^  stain'd 
With  blood  of  guests  !  there  written  all , . 
Black  as  the  damning  drops  that  fall 
From  the  denouncing  Angel's  pen , 
Ere  Mercy  weeps  them  out  again, 

'*  Hospice  oil  Ton  loge  et  nourrit  gratis  les  pelerins  pendant 
trois  jours.  —  **Sanspili6.  —  *^Lach4sse,  lautel,  ^eiliqeti? 
fd^rdti.  -  "Seuil ,  t^rfd^toeKe. 
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Yet ,  tranquil  now ,  that  man  of  crime 
(As  if  the  balmy  evening  time 
Soften'd  his  spirit)  look'd  and  lay 
Watching  the  rosy  infant's  play  : 
Though  still ,  when  e'er  his  eye  by  chance 
Fell  on  the  boy's,  its  lurid  glance*' 

Met  that  unclouded,  joyous  gaze 
As  torches,  that  have  burnt  all  night 
Through  some  impure  and  godless  rite , 

Encounter  morning's  glorious  rays. 

But  hark !  the  vesper-call  to  prayer^. 

As  slow  the  orb  of  daylight  sets ,. 
Is  rising  sweetly  on  the  air , 

From  Syria's  thousand  minarets  f 
The  boy  has  started  from  the  bed 
Of  tiowers,  where  he  has  laid  his  head^ 
And  down  upon  the  fragi-ant  sod 

Kneels**,  with  his  forehead  to  the  south , 
Lisping  the  eternal  name  of  God 

From  Purity's  own  cherub  mouth , 
And  looking ,  while  his  hands  and  eyes 
Are  lifted  to  the  glowing  skies, 
Like  a  stray  babe*^  of  Paradise 


*•  Regard  brAlant.  —  **Mtoe  les  Turcs  qui ,  k  Theure  de  la 
pri6re,  se  trouvent  en  voyage,  ou  qui  sent  emp^hes,  d'une 
mani^re  ou  d'une  autre,  d'aller  in  la  mosqu^e,  sent  obliges  de 
faire  leurs  d^TOtions  au  moment  et  ^  I'endroit  oil  ils  entendent 
Tappel  du  muezin  du  haut  des  minarets.  —  ^*  Enfant  ^ar^. 
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Just  lighted  on  that  flowery  plain 
And  seeking  for  its  home  again. 

Oh !  'twas  a  sight  ^  —  that  Heav'n ,  —  that  child ,  — 

A  scene ,  which  might  have  well  beguird 

Ev'n  haughty  Eblis  of  a  si^ 

For  glories  lost  and  peace  gone  by ! 

And  how  felt  he  y  the  wretched  Man , 

Reclining  there ,  —  while  memory  ran 

O'er  many  a  year  of  guilt  and  strife , 

Flew  o'er  the  dark  flood  of  his  life , 

Nor  found  one  sunny  resting  place , 

Nor  brought  him  back  one  branch  of  grace? 

«  There  was  a  time ,  »  he  said ,  ia  mild , 
Heart-humbled  tones ,  —  «  thou  blessed  child  ! 

«  When ,  young  and  haply  *^  pure  as  thou , 

<c  I  look'd  and  pray'd  like  thee  ;  —  but  now ...» 
He  hung  his  head  ;  —  each  nobler  aim , 

And  hope,  and  feeling,  which  had  slept 
From  boyhood's  hour,  that  instant  came 

Fresh  o'er  him ,  and  he  wept ,  —  he  wept ! 

Blest  tears  of  soul-felt  penitence , 

In  whose  benign ,  redeeming  flow 
Is  felt  the  first ,  the  only  sense 

Of  guiltless  joy  that  guilt  can  know !  [moon 

«  There  's  a  drop, »  said  the  Peri,  « that  down  frpm4he 

«  Falls  through  the  withering  *^  airs  of  Juiwr '  or* 

.     ^  I     I' 

*'  Peut-toe ,  »iaeid>t.  —  *' BrAlant ,  ^foMt  Stift. 
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c<  Upon  Egypt's  land*®,  of  so  healing  a  power , 
«  So  balmy  a  virtue ,  that  ev'n  in  the  hour 
«  That  drop  descends ,  contagion  dies 
«  And  health  re-animates  earth  and  ^kies. 
«  Oh !  is  it  not  thus ,  thou  man  of  sin , 

«  The  precious  tears  of  repentance  fall? 
«  Though  foul  thy  fiery  plagues  within , 

«  One  heavenly  drop  hath  dispelFd  them  all !  » 

And  now ,  —  behold  him  kneeling  there , 
By  the  child's  side ,  in  humble  prayer. 
While  the  same  sunbeam  shines  upon 
The  guilty  and  the  guiltless  one , 
And  hymns  of  joy  proclaim  through  Heaven 
The  triumph  of  a  Soul  forgiven ! 
'Twas  when  the  golden  orb  had  set , 
While  on  their  knees  they  linger'd  yet , 
There  fell  a  light ,  more  lovely  far 
Than  ever  came  from  siin  or  star , 
Upon  the  tear  that,  warm  and  meek, 
Dew'd  that  repentant  sinner's  cheek. 
To  mortal  eye  this  light  might  seem 
A  northern  flash  or  meteor  beam  ;  — 
But  well  th'  enraptur'd  Peri  knew 
'Twas  a  bright  smile  the  Angel  threw 
From  Heaven's  gate ,  to  hail  that  tear , 
Her  harbinger  *^  of  glory  near ! 

*'Le  Nucta  ou  Goutle  merveilleuse,  laquelle,  dit  la  supersti- 
ion  mahometane „  tombe  en  ^gypte  le  jour  de  St.  Jean,  en 
Juin ,  et  a  le  pQuvpird'arreter  la  pesle.  —  *®  Avant-coureur. 
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«  Joy ,  joy  for  ever !  —  my  task  is  done  :  — 
«  The  gates  are  pass'd ,  and  Heaven  is  won. 
«  Oh !  am  I  not  happy  I  I  am,  —  I  am  — 

(K  To  thee ,  sweet  Eden !  How  dark  and  sad 
«  Are  the  diamond  torrels  of  Shadukiam^, 
«  And  the  fragrant  bowers  of  Amberabad  ^ ! 

«  Farewell !  ye  odours  of  Earth ,  that  die, 
«  Passing  away  like  a  lover's  sigh  ;  — 
«  My  feast  is  now  of  the  Tooba-tree , 
«  Whose  scent  is  the  breath  of  Eternity ! 

«  Farewell !  ye  vanishing  flowers ,  that  shone 
«  In  my  fairy  wreath  so  bright  and  brief ; 
«  Oh  I  what  are  the  brightest  that  e'er  have  blown  ^*, 
«  To  the  lote-tree ,  springing  by  Alla's  throne , 
«  Whose  flowers  have  a  soul  in  every  leaf? 
«  Joy,  joy  for  everl  —  my  task  is  done  :  — 
«  The  Gates  are  pass'd ,  and  Heaven  is  won !  » 

LaUa  Rookli. 
'•VUles  du  Gmnislan,  paysdesftes.  —  "S'^panouir,  ht^tn. 
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liifHe  Han  and  little  SqiiI^. 

ABaUad; 

There  was  a  little  Bfan ,  and  he  had  a  litUe  Soul , 

And  he  said :  uLittle  Soul ,  let  us  tt7 ,  try  y  try , 

u  Whether  it 's  within  our  reach 

i<  To  make  up  a  litUe  Speech 

u  Just  between  little  you  and  little  I,  I » I , 

(c  Just  between  little  you  and  little  I ! » 

Then  said  his  little  soul ; 
Peeping^  from  her  little  hole  i 

^  Parmi  les  nombreuses  bluettes  sorties  de  la  plume  de  Moore 
et  ayant  toutes  plus  ou  moins  une  portee  politique,  dous  choi^ 
sissons  ceUe-ci ,  parce  qu'elle  a  ^t^  admirablement  traduite  en 
allemand  par  tod  Bohlen ,  orientatiste  distingu^.  On  ne  peut 
mieux  d^montra*  I'^tonnante  flexibility  de  rallemand  que  par 
la  traduction  des  morceaux  comiques ,  spirituels  et  d'une  cou- 
leur  locale  comma  celui-ci.  Ce  persifflage  est  dirig^  contre  le 
Trh'Bonorahle  Charles  Abbot ,  alors  Prisident  de  la  Chambre 
des  Communes ,  qui ,  en  1813  ,  pronon^a  un  discours  contre  la 
formation  d'un  Comite  pour  examiner  les  demandes  des  Irian- 
dais.  Yoici  Vallemand ;  de  tels  essais  montrent  la  grande  affinity 
des  deux  langues  : 

Cd  mar  etn  lUiner  3)2ann , 

Unb  bet  l^at^n  f  (etnen  @eifl , 
Unb  er  ^x«l^  :  f (dner  @ei^ ,  fel^n  tt>tr  su ,  ju ,  ju . 

JDb  und  m&fltif^  tt>o^(  toivb  fein, 

@o  nit  ndned  9tfberetit , 
'Jbai  tt>tr  l^aften ,  {(einer  t(^  unb  Heiner  bu,  bu ,  bu , 
2)a0  wir  l^Itrn,  Keiner  x^  unb  Keiner  bu. 
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c(  1  protest ,  little  Man ,  you  are  stout ,  stout ,  stout ; 
«  But,  if  it's  not  uncivil , 
«  Pray  tell  me  what  the  devil 
«  Must  our  little  speech  be  about,  bout,  bout , 
«  Must  our  little  speech  be  about?  » 

The  little  Man  look'd  big 

With  th  'assistance  of  his  wig , 
And  he  call'd  his  little  Soul  to  order ,  order,  order, 

Till  she  fear'd  he'd  make  her  jog  in 

To  gaol ,  like  Thomas  Croggon ,      [ward  her, 
(As  she  wasn't  Duke  or  Earl)  to  reward  her,  ward  her. 
As  she  wasn'^t  Duke  or  Earl ,  to  reward  her. 


Qnb  bet  (frine  9rifl,  bet  (ra0 

%u€  bent  £o(^e  nun  unb  ipxa<fy  t 
^  h^vptt ,  ffetner  S^omi ,  bu  btfl  fe<f ,  ltd,  Ud ; 

9ltmm  nidft  Utl  mtint  3toeifc(, 

9bet  fage  mit  jum  Ztufti, 
^ot  bte  f trine,  ffeine  9leb*  rineii  S^td,  3t»ecf ,  ^totd, 
^t  bie  Heine  9leb«  einen  Smd. 

2>er  Heine  SKonn  batauf 

9ne$  bte  Satfrn  mac^tig  auf , 
Unb  et  fprac^ :  fWnet  @eifl,  fri  9ef(^eut,  fc^ut,  f^eut; 

Stltinn  id^  unb  ((einet  bu, 

$tnb  betufeniobojUy 
3u  t>etb<tinmen  unb  befe^t  en  alle  8ent\  8eut«,  8eut*, 
3u  Derbommen  unb  befel^ren  aUe  itutK 

Unb  fie  ^ngen  bribe  an , 

t>n  Yfrine  ®rifl  unb  f(rine  Wtam, 
f>ouf ten  ab  i^re  Stebe  fo  f (etn ,  f (rin ,  Urin , 

Unb  bie  ganae  SBelt  fStisal^Y 

Witint,  batf  aufgeb(of*ne  ^aax 

^uii  rin  tt)tn)iged  ^fSfftrin  nut  frin,  frin,  frin, 

9)?uit  etn  ibinaiged  f^faffTein  nnt  frin. 
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The  little  Man  then  spoke: 

c<  Little  soul ,  it  is  DO  joke; 
«  For  as  sure  as  J-cky  F-41-r  loves  a  sup ,  sup,  sup , 

«  I  wUl  tell  the  Prince  and  People 

«  What  I  think  of  Churdi  and  Steqrie , 
«  And  my  little  patent  plan  to  prop  them  up ,  up ,  up , 
«  And  my  little  patent  plan  to  prop  them  up. » 

Away  then ,  cheek  by  jowl, 
Little  Man  and  Uttle  Soul 
Went  and  spake  their  little  speech  to  a  tittle,  tittle,  tittle. 
And  the  world  all  declare 
That  this  priggish  Uttle  pair 
Never  yet  in  theu*  lives  look'd  so  little ,  little,  little , 
Never  yet  in  their  lives  look'd  so  little. 


Oil  I  lire»f  lie  not  Itis 


Oh !  breathe  not  his  name ;  let  it  sleep  in  the  shade 
Where  cold  and  unhonour'd  his  relics  are  laid. 
Sad ,  silent  and  dark  be  the  tears  that  we  shed , 
As  the  night-dew  that  falls  on  the  grass  o'er  his  head. 

^La  reYolution  fran^aise  avail  fortement  agit^  le  peuple  ir- 
landais ,  et  avail  fail  nattre  plnsieurs  projets  pour  parvenir  k  le 
souslraire  k  la  domination  anglaise.  Cela  aorail  ^t^  porler  un 
coup  mortel  k  la  puissance  britanniqae,  que  de  sdparer  I'lrlande 
de  la  Grande-Brelagne  an  commencement  de  ce  si^le.  Legou- 
vemement  comprit  le  danger  et  r^sista  k  ces  entreprises,  fort 
natoreUes  de  la  part  des  Irlandais.  En  1799,  Moore,  an  milieu  de 
ses  condisciples  de  runiversit^  de  Dnblio,  fdt  imbu  des  prin- 


'.  \ 
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But  the  night-dew  that  falls,  though  in  silence  it  weeps, 
Shall  brighten  with  verdure  the  grave  where  he  sleeps ; 
And  the  tear  that  we  shed ,  though  in  secret  it  rolls , 
Shall  long  keep  his  memory,  green  in  our  souls. 


li^lteii  lie  wlto  adores  f  Itee. 

When  he  who  adores  thee*  has  left  but  the  name 

Of  his  fault  and  his  sorrows  behind , 
Oh !  say,  wilt  thou  weep ,  when  they  darken  the  fame 

Of  a  life  that  for  thee  was  resign'd  ? 

Yes,  weep,  and  however  my  foes  may  condemn , 

Thy  tears  shall  efface  their  decree  ; 
For  Heaven  can  witness ,  though  guilty  to  them , 

I  have  been  but  too  faithful  to  thee. 

cipes  de  liberty  et  d'iQdependance.  Robert  Emmet  y  etudiait ; 
SOD  caract^re  ardent  et  distingue  le  fit  lier  d'intimit^  avec  Moore. 
C'est  de  ce  jeune  homme  qu'il  s'agit  dans  ce  poeme  et  dans  les 
deux  suivants.  Emmet  se  jeta  dans  le  tourbilion  de  la  rebellion 
de  1798  et  devint  plus  tard  secretaire  d'une  soci6t6  secrete  pour 
revolutionner  I'lrlande.  Apr6s  une  ^chauffouree,  en  decembre 
1803 ,  dans  laquelle  le  premier  Juge  de  la  couronne ,  Lord  Kil- 
warden  et  son  neveu  furent  assasines  dans  la  rue  par  une  po- 
pulace fanatisee ,  Enmiet  et  plusieurs  autres  furent  arr^t^s , 
trouves  coupables  de  haute  trahison  et  pendus.  Emmet  ressem- 
ble  au  c^l^bre  Girondin  Yergniaud  par  son  Eloquence  et  sa  gran- 
deur d'4me.  Washington  Irving  a  admirablement  d^peint  dans 
le  «  Sketch  Book ,  »  sous  le  litre  «  The  broken  Heart,  »  I'aban- 
don  de  sa  fiancee ,  fiUe  du  c61^bre  oraleur  Curran.  EUe  fut  re- 
poussee  par  son  p6re  k  cause  de  son  attachement  au  jeune 
Emmet  et  mourut  de  chagrin.  Voila  assurement  un  couple  mal- 
heureux ;  voici  leurs  ^pitaphes. 
^L'lrlande  personnifiee. 
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With  thee  were  the  dreams  of  my  earliest  love  ; 

Every  thought  of  my  reason  was  thine  ; 
In  my  last  homUe  prayer  to  the  Spirit  above « 

Thy  name  shall  be  mingl'd  vnth  mine. 

Oh !  blest  are  the  lovers  and  friends  who  shall  live 

The  days  of  thy  glory  to  see  ; 
But  the  next  dearest  blessing  that  Heaven  can  give 

Is  the  pride  of  thus  dying  for  thee. 


\ 


Site  is  Uop  irmtm  tU» 


She  is  far  from  the  land  *■  where  her  young  hero  sleeps, 

And  lovers  are  round  her,  sighing ; 
But  coldly  she  turns  from  their  gaze  and  weeps , 

For  her  heart  in  his  grave  is  lying. 

She  sings  the  wild  song  of  her  dear  native  plains , 

Every  note  which  he  lov'd  awaking  : 
Ah !  little  they  think  who  delight  in  her  strains 

How  the  heart  of  the  Minstrel  is  breaking,. 

He  had  liv^d  for  his  love ,  for  his  country  he  died : 
They  were  all  that  to  life  had  entwin'd  him ; 

Nor  soon  shall  the  tears  of  his  country  be  dried , 
Nor  long  will  his  love  stay  behind  him. 

^Miss  Curran  alia,  accompagn^  de  ses  amies,  en  Sicile, 
pour  cause  de  sant^. 
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Oh !  make  her  a  grave  where  the  sunbeams  rest, 
When  they  promise  a  glorious  morrow; 

They  '11  shine  o'er  her  sleep,  like  a  smile  flpom  the  West, 
From  her  own  laved  island  of  sorrow. 


Tlte  last  Rose  of  Sumnier. 


Tis  the  last  rose  of  summer 

Left  blooming  alone ; 
All  her  lovely  companions 

Are  faded  and  gone ; 
No  flower  of  her  kindred , 

No  rose-bud  is  nigh , 
To  reflect  back  her  blushes 

Or  give  sigh  for  sigh. 

I'll  not  leave  thee ,  thou  lone  one ! 

To  pine  on  the  stem  ; 
Since  the  lovely  are  sleeping , 

Go  sleep  thou  with  them  . 
Thus  kindly  I  scatter 

Thy  leaves  o'er  the  bed 
Where  thy  mates  of  the  garden 

Lie  scentless  and  dead. 

So  soon  may  I  follow , 
When  friendships  decay , 
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And  from  Love's  shining  circle  * 
The  gems  drop  away , 

When  true  hearts  lie  withered 
And  ibnd  ones  are  flown , 

Oh !  who  would  inhabit 
This  bleak ^  world  alone? 


Tlte  lliiistrel^lioy. 

The  Minstrel-boy  to  the  war  is  gone : 

In  the  ranks  of  death  you  II  find  him  ; 
His  father's  sword  he  has  girded  on » 

And  his  wild  harp  slung  behind  him. 
«  Land  of  song !  »  said  the  warrior-bard , 

«  Tho'  all  the  world  betrays  thee , 
«  One  sword ,  at  least,  thy  rights  shall  guard  y 

«  One  faithful  harp  shall  praise  thee.  » 

The  Minstrel  fell !  —  But  the  foeman's  chain 

Could  not  bring*  his  proud  soul  under; 
The  haip  he  lov'd  ne'er  spoke  again , 

For  he  tore  its  chords  asunder ; 
And  said :  «  No  chains  shall  sully  thee , 

«  Thou  soul  of  love  and  bravery ! 
«  Thy  songs  were  made  for  the  pure  and  tree  : 

«  They  shall  never  sound  in  slavery. » 

^Couronne  eblouissante.  —  *Froid,  fait. 
^Dompter,  Bejtoingen. 
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toislit  U«tle  lite. 


Oh !  had  we  some  bright  little  isle  of  our  own , 
In  a  blue  summer  ocean ,  far  off  and  alone ; 
Where  a  leaf  never  dies  in  the  still  blooming  bowers, 
And  the  bee  banquets  on  through  a  whole  year  of  flowers ; 
Where  the  sun  loves  to  pause 

With  so  fond  a  delay, 
That  the  night  only  draws 
A  thin  veU  o'er  the  day; 
Where  simply.to  feel  ihat  we  breathe,  thaf  we  live , 
Is  worth  the  best  joy  that  Ufe  elsewhere  can  give. 

There ,  with  souls  ever  ardent  and  pure  as  the  clime , 
We  should  love ,  as  they  lov'd  in  the  first  golden  time. 
The  glow^  of  the  sunshine ,  the  balm  of  the  air 
Would  steal '  to  our  hearts,  and  make  aU  summer  there. 
With  affection  as  free 

From  decline  as  the  bowers , 
And ,  widi  hope ,  like  the  bee 
Living'  always  on  flowers , 
Our  life  should  resemble  a  long  day  of  light , 
And  our  death  come  on ,  holy  and  calm  as  the  nif^t. 

^lEclat,  ©tfil^en.  —  *Parviendra  jusqu'k,  ^^^n^if^Un,  — 
'Vivre  de. 
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I  Miir  fp«Mi  tUm 


1  saw  from  the  beach^,  when  the  momiiig  was  shiniBg , 
A  baiii  o'er  Ahe  waters  .moye  gloriously  on. 

I  came  when  the  sun  o'er  that  beach  was  declining: 
The  bark  was  still  there,  but  the  waters  were  gMe. 

And  such  is  the  fate  of  our  life's  early  promise : 
So  passing  the  springtide^  of  joy  we  have  known ; 

Each  wave ,  that  we  danc'd  on  at  morning ,  ebbs'  firom  us 
And  leaves  us,  at  eve,  on  the  bleak  shore  alone. 

Ne'er  tell  me  of  glories ,  serenely  adorning 
The  close*  of  our  day ,  the  calm  eve  of  our  night ;  — 

Give  me  back,  give  me  back  the  wild  freshness  of  morning  : 
Her  clouds  and  her  tears  are  worth  evening's  best  light. 

Oh!  who  would  not  welcome  that  moment's  returning. 
When  passion  first  wak'd  a  new  life  thro'  his  frame, 

And  his  soul,  like  the  wood,  that  grows  precious  in  burning. 
Gave  out  all  its  sweets'  to  love's  exquisite  flame. 

^Rivage,  gr^ve,  Oeflabe.  —  *Haute  mar^,  @|)tiiiafut]^.  — 
■S'en  aUer  comme  la  mar^.  —  *Fin,  (Snbe.  -—  'Parfuins, 
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Forsef  nof  flie  Field. 

Forget  not  the  field  where  they  perish'd , 

The  truest ,  the  last  of  the  brave , 
All  gone,  — and  the  bright  hope  we  cherish'd 

Gone  with  them ,  and  quench'd*  in  their  grave ! 

Oh !  could  we  from  death  but  recover 
Those  hearts  as  they  bounded*  before, 

In  the  face  of  higji  heav'n  to  fight  over' 
That  combat  for  freedom  once  more  ;  — 

Gould  the  chain  for  an  instant  be  riven  ; 

Which  Tyranny  flung  round  us  then  ; 
No ,  'tis  not  in  Man ,  nor  in  Heaven , 

To  let  Tyranny  bind  it  again  ! 

But  'tis  past ;  —  and  tho'  blazon'd*  in  story 

The  name  of  our  victor  may  be , 
Accurst  is  the  march  of  that  glory 

Which  treads  o'er  the  hearts  of  the  free. 

Far  dearer  the  grave  or  the  prison 

Illumed  by  one  patriot  name , 
Than  the  trophies  of  all ,  who  have  risen 

On  Liberty's  ruins  to  fame. 

^Perdu.  au^gel^fc^t.  —  *Battre,  fcj^lagen.  —  *Combaltre  de 
nouveau.  —  *  C61ebr6 ,  Beriil^mt. 
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AU  nmVm  hwifflkt  miut  fMke. 


All  that 's  bright  must  fade ,  — 

The  brightest  stffl  the  fleetest ; 
AU  that 's  sweet  w$s  made 

But  to  be  lost  when  sweetest. 
Stars  that  shine  and  falP ;  — 

The  flower  that  drops  in  springing ;  - 
These ,  alas !  are  types  of  all 

To  which  our  hearts  are  clinging'. 
All  that 's  bright  must  fade , 

The  brightest  still  the  fleetest ; 
All  that 's  sweet  was  made 

But  to  be  lost  when  sweetest ! 

Who  would  seek  or  prize 

Delights  that  end  in  aching'? 
Who  would  trust  in  ties* 

That ,  every  hour ,  are  breaking? 
Better  far  to  be 

In  utter  daitness  lying , 
Than  to  be  Mess'd  with  light ,  and  see 

That  light  for  ever  flying. 


^Filent.  —  *Sont  attaches,  onfTebeit.  —  "Doulenr ,  &^tri 
§en.  —  *  Liens,  93anbe. 
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.  All  that  '8  bright  must  fade , 
The  brightest  still  the  fleetest ; 

All  that 's  sweet  was  made 
But  to  be  lost  when  sweetest  i 


TliMe  Ereniiis  Bells. 


Those  evening  bells !  those  evening  bells  ! 
How  many  a  tale  their  music  tells 
Of  youth  and  home ,  and  that  sweet  time 
When  last  I  heard  their  soothing  chime  ^. 

These  joyous  hours  *  are  past  away ; 
And  many  a  heart ,  that  then  was  gay. 
Within  the  tomb  now  darkly  dwells 
And  hears  no  more  those  evening  bells. 

And  so  'twill  be  when  I  am  gone  : 
That  tuneful  i)cal'  will  still  ring  on, 
While  other  bards  shall  walk  these  dells  * 
And  sing  your  praise ,  sweet  evening  bells  1 


^Carillon ,  mnsique,  ®Udtnf}fiel.  —  * SBotmejhinben.  —  'Ca- 
lilloD.  —  *Vallons,  XfjtU^tn. 
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Moored  Farewell  to  Id*  WMmrp* 


Dear  Harp  of  my  Country !  in  darkness  I  found  thee; 

The  cold  chain  of  silence  had  hung  o'er  thee  long , 
When  proudly ,  my  own  Island  Harp,  I  unbound  thee 

And  gave  all  thy  chords  to  light ,  freedom  and  song  ! 
The  warm  lay*  of  love  and  the  light  note  of  gladness 

Have  wakened  thy  fondest ,  thy  liveliest  thrill  * ; 
But  so  oft  hast  thou  echo'd  the  deep  sigh  of  sadness , 

That  ev*n'  in  thy  mirth  it  will  steal  from  thee  still. 

Dear  Harp  of  my  country !  farewell  to  thy  numbers ! 

This  sweet  mournful  wreath  is  the  last  we  shall  twine' ! 
Go ,  sleep,  with  the  sunshine  of  Fame  on  thy  slumbers, 

Till  touch*d  by  some  hand  less  unworthy  than  mine ; 
If  the  pulse  of  the  patriot ,  soldier  or  lover 

Have  throbb'd  at  our  lay ,  'tis  thy  glory  alone ; 
I  was  but  as  the  wind  passing  heedlessly  ^  over, 

And  all  the  wild  sweetness  I  wak'd  was  thy  own. 


^Rondeau,  aWngelgeWc^t.  —  *  Notes.  —  "Tresser,  fU^tm. 
--  *  Nonchalamment ,  unbcfonncn. 
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Btome  nof  f  lie  Bard. 


Oil !  blame  not  the  bard,  if  he  fly  to  the  bowers^ 

Where  Pleasure  lies  carelessly  *  smiling  at  Fame ; 
He  was  born  for  much  more,  and  in  happier  houi^ 

His  soul  might  have  burnt  with  a  holier  fame. 
The  string,  that  now  languishes  loose '  o'er  the  lyre , 

Might  have  bent  a  proud  bow  to  the  warrior's  dart ; 
And  the  lip ,  which  now  breathes  but  the  song  of  desire , 

Might  have  pour'd  the  full  tide  *  of  a  patriot's  heart. 
But  alas  for  his  country  !  her  pride  is  gone  by. 

And  that  spirit  is  broken,  which  never  would  bend ; 
O'er  the  ruin  her  children  in  secret  must  sigh , 

For  'tis  treason  to  love  her  and  death  to  defend. 
Unpriz'd  are  her  sons ,  till  they  've  leartf  d  to  betray ; 

Undistinguish'dthey  live,  if  they  shame'' not  their  sires ; 
And  the  torch,  that  would  light  them  thro'  dignity's  way, 

Must  be  caught  from  the  pile  *  where  their  country  expires . 

Then  blame  not  the  bard,  if  in  pleasure's  soft  dream 
He  should  try  to  forget  what  he  never  can  heal : 

Oh !  give  but  a  hope,  —  let  a  vista '  but  gleam 
Through  the  gloom  of  his  country,  and  mark  how  he  '11  feel ! 

*  Bosquet,  Saul^e.  —  *Nonchalamment.  —  *Lache,  loder.  — 
*Mar6e,  torrent,  Slutl^.  —  'Dishonorer,  BeMSmcn.  —  ^Bu- 
cber ,  (Sc^eiter^awfen.  —  ''Une  clairiere ,  U(i)itx  %ltd  im  Safbe. 
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That  instant,  his  heart  at  her  shrine  *  would  lay  down 
Every  passion  it  nurs'd ,  every  bliss  it  ador'd ; 

While  the  myrtle,  now  idly  entwin'd  with  his  crown. 
Like  the  wreathe  of  Harmodius'  should  cover  his  sword. 

But  tho'  glory  be  gone ,  and  tho'  hope  fade  away, 

Thy  name,  loved  Erin  ^^,  shall  live  in  his  songs, 
Not  even  in  that  hour,  when  his  heart  is  most  gay. 

Will  he  lose  the  remembrance  of  thee  and  thy  wrongs. 
The  stranger  shall  hear  thy  lament  on  his  plains ! 

The  sigh  of  thy  harp  shall  be  sent  o'er  the  deep , 
Till  thy  masters  themselves ,  as  they  rivet  thy  chains, 

Shall  pause  at  the  song  of  their  captive ,  and  weep  ! 


Mount  not  for  Temice^* 

The  fall  of  Venice  not  to  be  lamented.  —  Former  glory.  —  Expedition 
against  Constantinople.  —  Republic  characterietict  of  the  old  gorern- 
ment.  -r-  Golden  Book.  ~  Brazen  Mouths.  —  Spies.  —  Dungeons.  — 
Present  desolation. 


Mourn  not  for  Venice  ;  —  let  her  rest 
In  ruin,  'mong  those  States  unblest. 
Beneath' whose  gilded  hoofs'  of  pride. 
Where'er  they  trampled ,  Freedom  died. 

^Cb^sse,  autel,  Stttar.  —  'Faisant  allusion  k  fhymne  d'Al- 
cee  :  *E»  fjLvoTQv  *t;X3t'S*  to^  |/^of  (to^iSva  ,  je  porterai  men 
epee  cacb^e  dans  le  myrte  comme  Hannodius  et  Aristogiton.  — 
^"Nom  celte  de  Tlrlande. 

^ Moore  fut  nourri  par  la  liberte  et  ne  connatt  pas  d*autre 
muse  ;  voir  la  Notice  biogr.  Comparez  ce  morceau  avec  la 
plainte  sur  Venise  par  Byron.  —  *  Sabots,  "Sufc. 
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No !  —  lei  us  keep  our  tears  for  them, 
Where'er  they  pine ,  whose  fall  hath  been 

Not  from  a  bloodstained  diadem , 

Like  that  which  deck'd  this  ocean-queen. 

But  from  high  daring  in  the  cause 
Of  human  rights ,  —  the  only  good 

And  blessed  strife,  in  which  man  draws 
His  mighty  sword  on  land  or  flood. 

Mourn  not  for  Venice ;  though  her  fall 

Be  awful ,  as  if  Ocean's  wave 
Swept  o'er  her',  she  deserves  it  all. 

And  Justice  triumphs  o'er  her  grave. 
Thus  perish  ev'ry  King  and  State 

That  run  the  guilty  race  she  ran , 
Strong  but  in  ill ,  and  only  great 

By  outrage  against  God  and  man  ! 

True  her  high  spirit  is  at  rest. 

And  all  those  days  of  glory  gone , 
When  the  world's  waters ,  east  and  west , 

Beneath  her  white-wing'd  *  commerce  shone ; 
When  with  her  countless  barks  she  went 

To  meet  the  Orient  Empire's  might , 
And  her  Giustinianis  sent 

Three  hundred  heroes  to  that  fight. 

Vanish'd  are  all  her  pomps,  'tis  true ; 
But  mourn  th^  not ;  —  for  vanish'd  too 

^ Eut  passe  dessus.  —  *Aux  ailes  blanches,  toeif  ge^itgelt. 
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(Thanks  to  that  Power,  who,  soon  or  late, 

Hurls ^  to  the  dust  the  guilty  Great) 
Are  all  the  outrage ,  falsehood ,  fraud , 

The  chains ,  the  rapine  and  the  blood 
That  fiird  each  spot ,  at  home ,  abroad  , 

Where  the  RepuUic's  standard  stood. 

Desolate  Venice  !  when  I  track 

Thy  haughty  *  course  through  centuries  back ; 

Thy  ruthless  "^  power  obeyed  but  cu*  st ;  — 

The  stern  machinery  of  thy  State , 
Which  hatred  wouM ,  like  steam ,  have  burst , 

Had  stronger  fear  not  chill'd  ev'n  hate ;  — 
Thy  perfidy  still  worse  than  aught 
Thy  own  unblushing  Sarpi  ®  taught ;  — 
Thy  friendship ,  which ,  o'er  all  beneath 
Its  shadow ,  rain'd  down  dews  of  death ; 
Thy  oligarchy's  Book  of  Gold  , 
Clos'd  against  humble  Virtue's  name  , 

But  open'd  wide  for  slaves  who  sold 

Their  native  land  to  thee  and  shame ; 
Thy  all-pervading  host  of  spies , 

Watching  o'er  every  glance  and  breath , 
Till  men  look'd  in  each  other's  eyes  , 

To  read  their  chance  of  life  or  death  ;  — 
Thy  laws ,  that  made  a  mart  of  blood 

And  legaliz'd  the  assassin's  knife ;  — 

\4.btm6  dans  la  poussi^re.  —  ^Hautain. —  'Impitoyable,  uns 
fcarml^crjfg.  —  *Le  celebre  Fra  Paoli  redigea  un  code  atroce 
d'apres  I'ordre  de  I'luquisition  d'£tat. 
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Thy  sunless  cells  beneath  the  flood , 

And  radLS  ,  and  Leads  ^,  that  burnt  out  life :  — 

When  I  review  all  this ,  and  see 
The  doom  that  now  hath  falPn  on  thee ; 
Thy  nobles ,  towering  once  so  proud, 
Themselves  beneath  the  yoke  now  bow'd ,  — 
A  yoke  by  no  one  grace  redeemed , 
Such  as ,  of  old,  around  thee  beam'd  , 
But  mean  and  base  as  e'er  yet  galFd 
Earth's  tyrants,  when  themselves  enthralFd  ; 
I  feel  the  moral  vengeance  sweet. 
And,  smiling  o'er  the  wreck  *® ,  repeat : 

«  Thus  perish  every  King  and  State 
«  That  tread  the  steps  which  Venice  trod ,  . 

«  Strong  but  in  ill ,  and  only  great 
n  By  outrage  against  man  and  God !  » 

Rhymes  on  the  Road. 

1819. 


liet'M  take  tltis  UTorld,  etc. 

Let 's  take  this  world  as  some  wide  scene , 
Through  which,  in  frail ,  but  buoyant*  boat, 

With  skies  now  dark  and  now  serene, 
Together  thou  and  I  must  float; 

*Les  prisons  des  Plombs.  —  ^•D^astre. 
'Qui  surnage  tacttement ,  Ui^t  f(^ttjimmenb. 
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Beholding  oft ,  on  either  shore , 

Bright  spots  where  we  should  iove  to  stay ; 
But  Time  plies  ^  swift  his  flying  oar , 

And  away  we  speed ,  away ,  away. 

Should  chilling  winds  and  rains  come  on , 

We  'II  raise  our  awning  ^  against  the  show'r ; 
Sit  closer  till  the  storm  is  gone , 

And,  smiling ,  wait  a  sunnier  hour. 
And  if  that  sunnier  hour  should  shine , 

We  'II  know  its  brightness  cannot  stay , 
But  happy ,  while  'tis  thine  and  mine, 

Complain  not  when  it  fades  away. 

So  shall  we  reach  at  last  the  Fall 

Down  which  Life's  currents  all  must  go ,  — 
The  dark,  thebrillant,  destined  all 

To  sink  into  the  void  below ; 
Nor  ev'n  that  hour  shall  want  its  charms 

If,  side  by  side ,  still  fond  we  keep , 
And  calmly,  in  each  other's  arms, 

Together  link'd  go  down  the  steep. 

*Tire.  —  *Tenture,  3clt. 
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Tlte  Tear. 


On  beds  *  of  snow  the  moonbeam  slept , 
And  chilly  was  the  midnight  gloom  ', 

When ,  by  the  damp  grave,  Ellen  wept : 
Fond  maid  !  it  was  her  Lindor's  tomb ! 

A  warm  tear  gush'd  * ;  the  wintry  air 

Gongeal'd  it  as  it  flow'd  away  ; 
All  night  it  lay  an  ice-drop  there ; 

At  morn  it  glitter'd  in  the  ray. 

An  angel,  wand'ring  from  her  sphere, > 
Who  saw  this  bright,  this  frozen  gem, 

To  dew-ey'd  *  Pity  brought  the  tear 
And  hung  it  on  her  diadem  ! 

^Parterre,  monceau,  ^oitfen.  —  'Obseiurke,  ginjlctirif. . — 
*Jaillir,  anic^ntUtn.  —  *Aux  yeux  humect^s  de  rosee,  imd}U 
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SCOTT. 


Few  departments  of  literature  are  so  interesting  as  that 
of  biography,  and  none  are  more  pregnant  with  useful  les- 
sons of  experience ,  with  encouragement  under  adverse 
fortune  and  warnings  of  the  vicissitudes  and  uncertainty  of 
life.  The  interest  with  which  we  follow  a  great  man  from 
the  cradle,  identify  ourselves  with  his  boyish  sympathies 
and  watch  his  growth  into  manhood ;  — the  curiosity  with 
which  we  observe  the  development  of  his  intellectual 
strength  and  his  gradual  steps  to  empire  over  the  Blinds 
of  his  fellow  creatures ;  —  the  affectionate  regard  with 
which  we  consider  him  in  his  domestic  relations,  and 
the  mournful  feelings  that  come  over  us  as  we  close  the 
great  drama ,  —  4)ave  one  and  all  a  truthfulness  and 
soundness  that  no  tale  of  fiction  can  possess. 

Such  were  the  reflections  which  presented  themselves 
to<  our  .mind  while  perusing  the  life  of  that  Great  and 
Good  Man,4ir  Walter  Scott,  as  written  by  his  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Lockhart.  There ,  the  virtues  as  well  as  the  weak  side 
of  Scott's  character  appear  to  be  fairly  and  fully  repre- 
sented ,  and  every«,  opportunity  offered  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  so  noble  a  model  of  human  greatness. 
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Who  can  dwell  without  emotion  on  his  benevolence , 
truthfulness  and  other  endearing  qualities?  who  is  not 
struck  with  amazement  at  the  wonderful  power  of  his 
genius?  and  who  has  not  wept  over  that  death-bed?  Well 
may  it  make  us  thoughtful :  for  there  lay  the  great  and 
amiable  man,  who  for  thirty  years  had  been  the  director 
of  the  literary  movement  of  his  own  country,  whose 
voice  had  gone  forth  into  the  farthest  comers  of  the  earth, 
to  strengthen  and  to  humanize ,  and  whose  writings  had 
done  more  to  popularize  British  literature  throughput 
Europe,  than  those  of  all  other  writers  taken  collectively. 

If  his  genius  was  great  and  his  heart  pure  froih  all 
selfishness,  we  may,  too,  reflect  with  satisfaction  that  no 
writer  ever  enjoyed  so  long  and  so  largely  the  favours  of 
the  public ,  nor  was  ever  looked  up  to  with  more  affection 
and  esteem  by  all  the  great  and  gifted  among  his  contem- 
poraries. 

It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  give  anything  like  a 
picture  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  this  short  Notice.;  >)^  havie 
no  such  pretensions.  But  certain  dato. concerning  him 
may  interest  them  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
perusing  the  work  above  mentioned. 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  the  Scotch,  is  the  great  res- 
pect vrith  which  they  consider  geuealogical  descent,  a 
respectable  kind  of  vanity  from  which  they  are  never 
entirely  free»  and  which  may  serve  to  explain  the  poet's 
strong  desire  of  endowing  a  family,  and  the  consequent 
imprudent  prodigality  with  which  he  laid  out  thousands 
in  the  building  and  beautifying  his  seat  of  Abbotsford, 
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This  ambition  turned,  however,  to  the  profit  of  thepoblic, 
as  it  is  doubtful  wh^her,  without  such  a  stimulus,  he 
would  ever  have  produced  the  greater  part  of  the  won- 
derful works  of  fiction  he  has  left  us. 

Though  his  grandfather  was  a  fanner  and  grazier,  and 
his  father  a  notary,  Walter  Scott  could,  according  to 
the  notions  of  his  countrymen ,  lay  daim  to  gentle  birth, 
in  right  of  his  descent  from  ancient  families.  Walter  Scott 
was  the  youngest  but  one  of  a  family  of  twelve  chUdren , 
six  of  whom  died  before  he  came  into  the  world  on 
the  i5th  of  August;  1771.  He  was  a  healthy  child  tiU  he 
was  18  months  old ,  when  a  swelling  declared  itself  on 
his  right  leg,  and  he  at  once  lost  the  use  of  it  for  ever. 
Every  remedy  was  tried ,  but  in  vain.  His  lameness  did 
not ,  however,  deprive  him  of  his  agility,  for  he  was 
capable  of  all  the  feats  of  schoolboys ,  and  could ,  later, 
walk  30  miles  a  day  without  fatigue ;  nor  did  it  prevent 
him  from  becoming  an  excellent  horseman.  But  this,  in- 
fliction obliged  him  to  have  recourse  to  reading,  in  order 
to  while  away  many  an  hour  of  solitude ,  and  thus  contri- 
buted, no  doubt,  to  the  formation  of  his  stock  of  miscel- 
laneous information.  He  was  sent  to  the  High  School, 
Edinburgh,  in  1779;  here  he  ^as  not  distingmshed  for 
his  proficiency,  and  he  left  it  in  1785,  with  a  decent 
krickWledge  of  Latin ,  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
.  .*eiej^&ts  of  Greek,  the  letters  of  which  language  he 
•afterwards  entirely  forgot.  On  this  circumstance,  he 
liiakes^tik ^following  remark  in  his  autobiography:  «  Kit 
•gUpul|^ftp.%ll  to  the  lot  of  youth  ta  peruse  these  pages. 
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lei  such  a  reader  remember  that  it  is  with  the  deepest 
regret  that  I  recollect  in  my  manhood  the  opportunities  of 
learning  which  I  neglected  in  my  youth ;  that  through 
every  part  of  my,  literary  career  I  have  felt  pinched  and 
hampered  by  my  own  ignorance;  that  I  would,  at  this 
moment ,  give  half  the  reputation  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  acqube,  if,  by  so  doing,  I  could  rest  the  re- 
maining part  upon  a  sound  foundation  of  learning  and 
science.  » 

In  his  father's  office ,  he  was  bred  to  the  profession  of 
a  notary,  and  five  years  were  spent  in  this  drudgery.  At 
the  end  of  this  tiiJie,  his  father  expressing  his  wish  that  he 
should  devote  himself  to  the  bar,  the  young  man  cheerfully 
left  an  occupation  which  had  for  him  few  attractions,  and 
spent  the  four  successive  years  in  legal  studies,  hi  1792, 
after  passing  his  examinations,  he  was  named  Barrister. 
It  was  about  1790,  that  Scott  formed  his  first  attachment, 
which,  after  lasting  some  years,  ended  in  disappointment 
on  his  part,  by  the  marriage  of  the  lady,  in  1796,  to  a 
gentleman  probably  more  capable  of  maintaining  her  than 
Scott  then  was,  for  he  never  realized  much  by  his  practice 
at  the  bar.  It  was  in  1792,  that  he  first  became  acquainted 
with  German;  he  studied  the  language  vnth  ardour  and 
was,  before  long,  well  versed  in  its  literature.  The  in- 
fluence of  Gothe  on  Scott's  genius  is  very  visible  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  these  two  authors.  No  one  can 
fail  to  notice  the  relative  position  ofGbihe'sGotzvonBerli- 
chingen  and  Scott's  Marmion  to  the  respective  literatures 
of  both  countries.  His  first  translations  from  the  German 
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of  Boi^^er  were  his  fii^  trids  as  an  aothor,  fliey  appeal^ 
in  4796.  Soon  after,  Scott  connected  himself  witk  a  body 
of  Tolnnteer  caTab^,  which  was  then  being  formed  by 
the  gentlemra  of  Edinbnrf^ ,  and  which  sobsisted  dnrnig 
the  panic  of  the  French  inyasion.  He  was  named  Qoaiter- 
masta'  of  the  Edinbnrf^  li^t  Airse. — Not  kmg  after, 
while  on  an  excursion,  he  m^  a  yoimg  lady,  ^rbose 
beauty  made  a  strong  impressioB  on  him,  and  who  finaOy 
became  his  wife.  She  was  the  dan^tor  of  a  M.  Char- 
pentier,  a  French  protestant,  a  gentlonan  of  property  of 
Lyons ,  whose  family,  on  account  of  his  Royalist  prin- 
eiples,  was  (Miged  soon  after  his  death,  at  the  begimuqg 
of  the  Revolution,  to  escape  to  Ea^and.  His  marriage  was 
celebrated  on  the  3Ui  of  Decembo*,  1797. 

In  4797 ,  Scott's  version  of  Gothe's  tragedy ,  Goiz 
tfon  Berliehingen  of  the  Iron  Band ,  appeared  with- 
out »dtmg  much  attention.  Rut  its  publication  served 
as  a  passport  to  society  of  rank  and  intellect,  and  this, 
eomlMned  with  the  connection  into  which  his  military 
character  had  broiq;ht  him  with  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  his  appointment  to  the  Shertfydp 
of  Selkirkshire,  with  an  annual  salary  of  300  L.,  in  a 
district,  in  a  great  part  the  property  of  the  Earl's  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Rucdeuch. 

Rdngnow  enabled  to  rdinquish  his  duties  as  Rarnsta*, 
he  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  collecting  of  the  ancioit  bal- 
lads which  belonged  to  the  Rorder  district :  a  labour  to 
which  he  was  urged  by  the  example  of  Percy's  /felt^nes, 
and  in  whic^h  he  found  the  rich  lore,  that  he  afterwwrds 
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woriied  up  into  so  many  beautifol  tales  in  prose  and  verse. 
The  Mimtrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border  appeared  in  1805. 
He  began  at  the  same  time  to  write  for  The  Edinburgh 
RevieWy  and  was  about  to  appear  as  an  original  author 
fh>m  the  following  singular  circumstance.  The  lovely 
Countess  of  Dalkeith  had  heard  a  kind  of  hobgoblin  story^ 
Gilpin  Homer,  connected  in  some  manner  with  the  poetry 
of  the  Scottish  Border,  and  she  requested  Scott  to  turn 
it  into  a  ballad.  «  To  hear  was  to  obey,  »  says  the  po^ 
On  account  of  the  political  events  of  1802 ,  his  troop  was 
called  out  on  military  duty,  and  it  Was  during  the  leisure 
of  the  camp ,  that  the  idea  of  giving  a  picture  of  Border 
warfere  flashed  on  his  mind. 

The  incidents  at  a  festival  in  Branksome-HalU  Aus 
expanded  into  one  of  the  most  beautijful  epics  of  modam 
times,  and  it  became  popular,  because  it  pourtrayed,  as 
all  epics  should ,  the  ideas  and  manners  of  the  peo{^  at  a 
remote  period  of  national  history. 

A  friend  suggests,  the  poem  should  be  divided  into  can- 
tos, vrith  an  appropriate  device  pr^xed  to  each.  The  poet 
muses  for  a  while,  and  hits  on  the  ingenious  idea  of  the  Old 
Harper,  forming  thus  a  framework  seldom  equalled  for 
its  beauty.  We  may  here  observe ,  that  the  most  artistic 
results  are  often  brought  about  by  successive  efforts  of 
thought,  and  that  it  is  doubtful  wh^^  any  fine  creation 
has  been  cast  at  once,  in  its  finished  state ,  in  the  human 
mind. 

<c  In  the  first  week  of  lanuary,  1805^  »  says  his  bio- 
graphy, cc  The  Lay  was  {mUished ;  and  its  success  at  once 
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decided  that  literature  should  form  the  main  business  of 
Scott's  life.  The  first  edition  was  in-<iuarto,  750  copies; 
but  this  was  soon  exhausted,  and  there  followed  an  octavo 
impression,  1500;  in  1806,  another  edition,  4250 
copies,  etc.;  in  short,  44,000  copies  had  been  disposed 
of  by  the  legitimate  trade  before  1850.  In  the  history 
of  British  poetry,  nothing  had  ever  equalled  the  demand 
for  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  The  author's  whole 
share  in  the  profits  were  769  L.  6  s.  » 

A  bequest  of  5500  L.  from  an  uncle ,  the  only  set-up 
he  had  on  beginning  life,  for  his  father  left  him  little  pro- 
perty, gave  him,  with  his  wife's  annuity  and  his  Sheriffiship, 
a  fixed  revenue  of  nearly  1000  L.  He  now  found  himself 
in  the  position  he  had  always  envied ,  that  of  a  man  of 
fetters  who  was  not  obliged  to  depend  on  his  literary 
productions  for  an  existence.  He  was  always  of  opinion 
that  literature  should  never  be  a  man's  main  support. 
Happy  might  it  have  been  for  him ,  if  he  had  carried  his 
ambition  no  farther  1  but  he  already  began  to  foresee  the 
chances  of  erecting  an  independent  fortune.  In  furtherance 
ofihis  object ,  he  became  partner  with  his  old  friend  and 
schoolfellow  Mr.  James  Ballantyne,  printer.  This  con- 
nexion was  kept  secret  during  20  years ,  till  the  failure 
which  will  be  mentioned  in  its  place. 

In  November,  1806,  he  began  Marmion;  and  long 
before  it  was  printed,  the  publisher  Constable  gave  him 
a  1000  L.  for  the  poem ,  a  sum  unexampled  at  that  time 
for  such  a  production.  It  came  out  in  Felnniary,  1808. 
MarmiQn  end^  with  the  magnificent  description  of  th& 
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battle  of  Flodden-field ,  in  1515,  and  contains  an  inte- 
resting picture  of  those  times.  But,  as  a  work  of  art,  it  is 
inferior  to  The  Lay,  nor  does  it  possess ,  as  this  poem , 
any  of  those  bewitching  morsels,  which,  like  the  exquis- 
ite melodies  in  a  fine  opera ,  take  a  permanent  hold  on 
the  memory  and  imagination,  (c  Two  thousand  copies 
of  the  first  edition  were  disposed  of  in  less  than  a  month, 
when  a  second  of  5000  copies  in-octavo  was  sent  to  the 
press.  There  followed  a  third  and  a  fourth  edition,  each  of 
5000  copies,  in  1809,  etc. ;  and  the  legitimate  sale  down 
to,  1850,  amounted  to  51,000. » 

In  the  same  year  as  Marmion,  appeared  his  Life  and 
Works  of  Dryden  in  18  vols,  in-octavo ,  for  which  he 
received  756  L. 

In  May,  1810 ,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  came  out,  per- 
haps the  most  popular  of  Scott's  poems ;  the  descriptions 
are  more  animated,  the  incidents  more  striking;  be- 
sides, the  subject  of  King  James's  disguise  offered  more 
variety.  The  copyright  was  sold  for  2000  guineas.  «  The 
quarto  edition  of  2050  copies  disappeared  instantly,  and 
was  followed,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  by  four  editions 
in-octavo,  viz. ,  one  of  5000,  a  second  of  5250  and  a 
third  and  fourth  each  of  6000  copies ;  thus ,  in  the  space 
of  a  few  months ,  the  extraordinary  number  of  20,000 
copies  were  disposed  of.  Down  to  the  month  of  July , 
1856,  the  legitimate  sale  in  Great  Britain  has  not  been 
less  than  50,000  copies. » 

Scott,  on  being  appointed  to  the  Sheriffship,  had  taken 
up  his  residence  at  Lasswade ,  from  which  he  removed , 
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after  the  death  of  his  generous  uncle,  to  Ashestiel,  ob 
the  banks  of  the  Tweed ,  not  far  from  Selkirk.  Having , 
in  iSii ,  a  prospect  of  a  speedy  increase  to  his  income 
of  1300  L.  a  year,  by  succeeding  to  the  place  of  Clerk  of 
Session,  which  he  heW  in  reversion,  and  his  literary 
emoluments  already  surpassing  his  anticipations,  Scott 
resolved  on  purchasing  a  small  estate  at  Abbotsford , 
about  six  miles  from  Ashestiel.  This  is  the  estate  which, 
by  later  purchases ,  extended  ultimately  to  a  domain  of 
1000  acres,  and  on  which  he  erected  the  beautiful  man- 
sion, once  the  resort  of  the  great  and  intellectual  of 
Scott's  contemporaries.  The  purchase  money  of  4000  L., 
which  Scott  paid  for  the  original  farm  of  Abbotsford , 
was  raised  partly  on  the  security  of  his  meditated  poem  of 
Rokeby,  which  appeared  in  December,  1812.  In  1808  , 
Scott  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Morritt  of  Rokeby ,  a 
gentleman  who  remained,  till  the  last,  his  firm  and  at> 
tached  friend.  On  a  visit  to  his  friend,  in  1809,  at  his 
beautiful  domain  of  Rokeby ,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees  , 
within  four  miles  of  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Barnard 
Castle,  the  scene  of  several  civil  struggles,  Scott  seems 
to  have  marked  the  capabilities  of  the  place  for  romantic 
narration.  His  poem  took  up  events  immediately  subse- 
quent to  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  on  the  5rd  of  July, 
1644.  He  informs  us,  that  his  design  was  to  attempt  a 
poem  of  which  the  interest  turns  upon  character.  Nor 
has  he  less  succeeded  in  the  description  of  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  Teesdale ,  which  has  all  the  beauty  of  the 
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finest  Alpine  regions ,  without  their  grandeur  it  is  true , 
but  possessing  the  advantage  of  contrasting  strongly  with 
the  prosaic  and  bleak  character  of  the  adjacent  country. 
The  writer  of  this  Notice  will  never  forget  the  pleasure 
with  which,  in  the  autumn  of  18^^,  he  verified  the  fidel- 
ity of  the  poet's  pen.  But,  with  all  its  merits,  this 
poem  was  not  ultimately  so  successful  as  the  preceding , 
though  5250  copies  had  been  sold  on  the  second  day  of 
publication.  Byron   had  already  taken  the  field,  and 
Scott's  chastened  tone  grew  pale  before  the  passionate 
and  glowing  lines  of  his  rival.  Scott ,  without  losing  cou- 
rage ,  turned  his  hand  to  another  class  of  composition 
and  took  up  the  MS.  of  Waverley,  of  which  he  had 
written  the  first  chapters  partly  in  1805  and  partly  in 
1810;  the  two  last  volumes  were  composed  during  the 
evening  of  three  summer  weeks ;  and  the  novel  was 
published  on  the  7lh,  July,  181^,  anonymously.  Vanity 
and  convenience  may  have  combined  in  persuading  him 
to  conceal  his  name ;  he  may  have  thought  it  unbecoming 
the  dignity  of  a  Clerk  of  Session  to  be  recognised  as  a 
novel  writer,  and  the  imputation  of  Jacobitism ,  though 
harmless,  might  not  be  pleasant;  besides,  he  may  not 
have  liked  it  to  be  thought  he  wrote  for  money.  From 
this  incognito ,  the  many  novels  which  followed  in  the 
same  manner  were  termed  the  Waverley  novels.  The 
author  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Unknown  till 
1826,  when,  in  consequence  of  his  bankruptcy,  Scott 
acknowledged  his  sole  claim  to  them. 
In  1810,  on  a  visit  to  the  Hebrides,  he  had  laid  down 
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the  plan  of  his  poem  The  Lord  of  the  Isles ,  and  he  was 
induced  by  a  voyage  of  a  similar  description,  undertaken 
in  181*,  to  resume  that  task.  It  contains  the  picture  of 
the  battle  of  Bannockburn  and  the  portraiture  of  Robert 
the  Bruce.  This  poem  was  still  less  successful  than 
Rokeby,  and  he  at  once  gave  up  poetical  composition  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  novels.  It  was  published 
on  the  18th ,  January,  1815.  This  was  his  last  great 
poem ;  it  is  not  deficient  in  the  peculiar  talent  of  Scott  as 
a  poet  :  his  dramatic  description,  and  his  power  of 
bringing  past  times  back  to  the  reader's  intelligence. 

Having  now  given  some  account  of  his  large  poems , 
which  is  the  proper  aim  of  this  compilation ,  we  will 
trace  a  hasty  list  of  the  later  productions  of  his  wonderful 
pen. 

To  return  to  Waverley.  « It  was  agreed  that  the  profits 
should  be  divided  between  him  and  his  publisher  Con- 
stable ;  the  first  year ,  Scott's  share  was  about  1000  L.  ; 
in  the  six  succeeding  years ,  6500  copies  were  disposed 
of;  since  that  epoch,  the  legitimate  sale  has  been  above 
50,000.  »  Mr.  James  Ballantyne ,  in  his  memoranda  , 
says  :  w  When  Mr.  Scott  first  questioned  me  as  to  my 
hopes  of  him  as  a  novelist,  it  somehow  or  other  did 
chance  that  they  were  not  very  high.  He  saw  this  and 
said:  —  «  Well,  I  don't  see  why  I  should  not  succeed  as 
«  well  as  other  people.  At  all  events ,  faint  heart  never 
«  won  a  fair  lady ;  —  'tis  only  trying.  » 

Guy  Mannering  was  published  on  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary ,   1824 ,  and  was  the  work  of  six  weeks  at  a 
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Christmas.  In  d815,  be  visited  Waterloo,  Paris,  and  was 
introduced  to  the  Prince  Regent,  the  Duke  of  Wellington^ 
and  Lord  Byron.  For  the  Great  Captain  ,  he  expressed 
the  most  profound  respect,  and  considered  his  own 
merits  not  worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with 
those  of  his  illustrious  contemporary.  On  Scott's  feelings 
in  this  respect ,  hi$  son-in-law  has  the  following  observa- 
tion :  « Scott  never  considered  any  amount  of  literary 
distinction  as  entitled  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath 
with  mastery  in  the  higher  departments  of  practical  life , 
least  of  all  with  the  glory  of  a  first  rate  captain.  To  have 
done  things  worthy  to  be  written ,  was  in  his  eyes  a 
dignity  to  which  no  man  made  any  approach ,  who  had 
only  written  things  worthy  to  be  read.  He ,  on  two 
occasions ,  which  I  can  never  forget ,  betrayed  painful 
uneasiness  when  his  works  were  alluded  to  as  reflecting 
honour  on  the  age  that  had  produced  Watt's  improvement 
of  the  steam-engine,  and  the  safety-lamp  of  Sir  Humphry 
David.  » 

The  Antiquary  was  published  in  May,  1816,  and  6000 
copies  were  sold  in  six  days.  On  the  1st  of  December  of 
the  same  year ,  the  first  of  The  Tales  of  my  Landlord 
appeared.  Rob  Roy  came  out  on  the  31st  of  December, 
1817,  and  the  surprising  number  of  13,000  copies  was 
sold  within  a  month. 

In  1818,  Scott  reached  the  acme  of  his  worldly  pros- 
perity :  his  income ,  from  his  writings  alone ,  surpassed 
10,000  L. ;  his  society  was  sought  by  all  the  eminent  in 
his  own  country ,  and  his  beautiful  castle  was  nearly 
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finished  y  with  its  fine  extent  of  woodland  and  farms. 
MoreoYer ,  at  the  close  of  this  year,  the  Prince  Regent 
{;aye  him  an  especial  mark  of  his  favoar  by  elevating 
him  to  a  Baronetcy. 

Mid  Lothian  was  published  in  June ,  1818.  Early  in 
1819 ,  Scott  was  attacked  by  a  severe  cramp  in  the 
stomach ,  which  prevented  him  fi*om  going  up  to  London 
to  receive  his  Baronetcy ,  but  did  not  arrest  his  mental 
vigour.  Though  his  pains  were  most  excruciating ,  he 
dictated  to  his  firiend  Laidlaw  or  BaHantyne ,  almost  in 
the  same  breath  mih  his  groans ,  the  greater  portion  of 
The  Bride  ofLammermoor,  the  whole  of  The  Legend  of 
Montroge,  and  almost  the  whole  of  Jvanhoe,  Scott  was 
gifted  with  an  extraordinary  memory  :  all  he  had  seen, 
read  or  heard  was  ready  at  his  beck  and  enabled  him  to 
write  his  novels  as  fast  as  he  could  recite  them.  The  Bride 
of  Lammermoor  was  written  from  his  dictation  by  his 
friend ,  the  printer  Ballantyne ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact 
that ,  owing  to  the  sufferings  during  which  it  was  com- 
posed, Scott  absolutely  knew  not  its  contents  beyond 
the  short  legend  on  which  it  was  founded.  Ivanhoe  was 
executed  in  the  same  rapid  manner ,  replete  as  it  appears 
with  erudition.  In  no  case  did  Scott  rewrite  his  prose  for 
the  press,  but  invariably  the  public  had  the  prima  cura 
of  the  novelist. 

The  Bride  was  published  in  May ,  1819 ,  and  Ivanhoe 
on  the  18th  of  Dec,  1819. 

He  was  quite  recovered  from  his  indisposition ,  when 
The  itfo^ios^en/ appeared,  in  March,  18SK) ;  and  he  went 
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up  to  London  to  receive  the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
the  hands  of  the  King ,  George  IV.  The  distractions  of 
this  visit  to  the  Metropolis  did  liot  abate  his  activity  :  for 
we  are  surprised  by  the  publication  of  his  Abbott,  in 
September  of  the  same  year.  Kenilworth  appeared  in 
the  following  January ,  1821 ;  The  Pirate,  in  December, 
4821 ;  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1822; 
Peveril  of  the  Peak,  in  January,  1823  ;  Quentin  Dur- 
ward,  in  June ,  1825 ;  St,  Ronan's  Well ,  on  the  29th 
of  October,  1823  ;  Red  Gauntlet,  in  June,  182^,  and 
Tales  of  the  Crusaders,  in  June,  1828. 

Early  in  the  year  1825,  his  friends  had  some  evil  fore- 
bodings about  the  state  of  the  affairs  of  his  publisher 
Constable.  These  rumours  proved,  alas!  too  true  ;  for 
before  the  end  of  the  month  of  January ,  1826 ,  ruin 
came  upon  them  and  him ,  and  destroyed  all  his  projects 
of  family  endowment.  The  failure  of  Constable  for  the 
sum  of  256,000  L.  brought  on  that  of  Ballantyne  and  Co. 
for  117,000  L.  The  latter  large  amount  Scott  Undertook 
to  clear  off  with  the  productions  of  his  pen.  The  courage 
of  the  great  man  was  not  laid  prostrate  ;  he  set  to  work 
and  gave  an  example  of  literary  activity  and  success  such 
as  can  be  found  nowhere  in  the  History  of  Literature. 

The  first  dividend  paid  in  January ,  1828,  was  40,000 
L.,  the  result  of  his  indefatigable  exertions ;  and  a  second 
dividend  of  14,000  L.,  in  1830,  reduced  the  original 
debt  to  54,000  L.  On  this  last  occasion,  his  creditors 
presented  him ,  with  the  whole  amount  of  his  personal 
property,  a  gift  of  about  20,000  L.,  as  «  the  best  means 
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of  expressing  their  very  high  sense  of  his  most  honourable 
conduct,  and  in  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  unparal- 
leled and  most  successful  exertions  he  has  made  and 
continues  to  make  for  them.  » 

Shortly  before  this ,  he  had  a  first  attac)(.  of  apoplexy, 
which  was  followed  by  others  in  rapid  succession.  He 
was  advised ,  on  account  of  his  health ,  to  seek  a  warmer 
climate ,  and  he  accordingly ,  on  the  ^th  of  October, 
1831,  left  England ,  on  the  British  frigate  Barham^  which 
his  Majesty ,  King  William  IV,  had  plac^  at  his  disposal, 
and  reached  Malta  on  the  22nd  of  November.  The  winter 
he  spent  at  Naples ,  which^town  he  left ,  with  the  greatest 
impatience  to  be  home,  on  the  16th  of  April,  for  he 
felt  his  end  approaching.  It  was  as  Rome,  on  the  9th  of 
May ,  four  months  before  his  death ,  that,  while  speaking 
with  a  friend ,  he  made  use  of  these  memorable  words  : 
« I  am  drawing  near  to  the  close  of  my  career ;  1  am  fast 
shufQing  off  the  stage.  I  have  been  perhaps  the  most 
voluminous  author  of  the  day ;  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  me 
to  think  that  I  have  tried  to  unsettle  no  man's  faith,  to 
corrupt  no  man's  principles,  and  that  1  have  written 
nothing  which  on  my  death-bed  I  should  wish  blotted.  » 

At  Nim^;uen,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1852,  he  sustained 
his  last  attack  of  apoplexy ,  was  conveyed  to  London  in 
a  senseless  state  and  reached  Abbotsford  on  the  i  1th  of 
July.  He  lingered  till  the  21st  of  September ,  when  this 
great  and  good  man  left  the  scene  his  Promethean  genius 
had  so  richly  endowed. 

His  son-in-law ,  M.  Lockhart ,  in  his  invaluable  bio- 
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graphy ,  has  giyen  us  the  foUowing  affecting  description 
of  that  death-bed  :  «  As  I  was  dressing  on  the  morning 
of  Monday,  the  i7th  of  September ,  Nicholson  came 
into  my  room  and  told  me  that  his  master  had  awoke  in 
a  state  of  composure  and  consciousness ,  and  wished  to 
see  me  immediately.  I  found  him  enth*ely  himself,  though 
in  the  last  extreme  of  feebleness.  His  eye  was  clear  and 
calm ,  —  every  trace  of  the  wild  fire  of  delirium  extin- 
guished. «  Lockhart,  »  he  said ,  «  I  have  but  a  minute  to 
w  speak  to  you.  My  dear ,  be  a  good  man ,  —  be  vir- 
« tuous,  —  be  religious,  —  be  a  good  man.  Nothing 
«  else  will  give  you  any  comfort  when  you  come  to  lie 
«  here.  »  He  paused,  and  I  said :  «  Shall  I  send  for  Sophia 
<c  and  Anne?  »  —  «  No , »  said  he ,  «  don't  disturb  them. 
«  Poor  souls !  I  know  they  were  up  all  night.  —  God 
«  bless  you  all.  »  —  With  this  he  sunk  into  a  very  tran- 
quil sleep,  and,  indeed,  he  scarcely  afterwards  gave 
any  signs  of  consciousness ,  except  for  an  instant,  on  the 
arrival  of  his  sons.  They ,  on  learning  that  the  scene  was 
about  to  close,  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  their  posts, 
and  both  reached  Abbotsford  on  the  19th.  About  half 
past  one  p.  m.,  on  the  21st  of  September,  Sir  Walter 
breathed  his  last ,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  children.  It 
was  a  beautiful  day , .  —  so  warm  that  every  window 
was  wide  open ,  —  and  so  perfectly  still ,  that*lhe  sound 
of  all  others  most  delicious  to  his  ear ,  the  gentle  ripple 
of  the  Tweed  over  its  pebbles ,  was  distinctly  audible  as 
we  knelt  around  the  bed,  and  his  eldest  son  kissed  and 
closed  his  eyes. » 

16 
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A  few  words  concerning  his  last  works.  Woodstock 
appeared  in  March ,  1826  ;  and  the  Life  of  Napoleon, 
the  work  of  a  twelvemonth,  was  published  in  June,  I8S7, 
and  produced  for  his  creditors  18,000  L.  —  The  Tales 
of  a  Grandfather,  addressed  to  his  grandson  John  Hugh 
Lockhart ,  who  died  15th  December ,  1851 ,  appeared 
in  December,  1827.  -^  Anne  ofGeierstein  (1829),  Count 
Robert  of  Paris  and  Castle  Dangerous  (1831)  were  his 
last  productions. 

To  his  many  afflictions  may  be  added  the  loss  of  his 
wife,  Lady  Scott,  in  1826.  His  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Lock- 
hart  and  Miss  Anne  Scott ,  soon  foUowed  him  to  the  grave 
at  close  intervals.  His  sons ,  Major  Scott  of  the  Hussars 
and  Charles  Scott ,  Esquire ,  of  the  Foreign  Office ,  are 
still  alive. 
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JLmmt  Miniitrel. 


The  way  was  long ;  the  wind  was  cold ; 
The  Minstrel  was  infirm  and  old  ; 
His  withered  cheek  and  tresses  gray 
Seemed  to  have  known  a  better  day ; 
The  harp ,  his  sole  remaining  joy , 
Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy. 
The  last  of  all  the  bards  was  he , 
Who  sung  of  Border  chivalry  ; 
For  well-a-day !  their  date  was  fled , 
His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead  ; 
And  he ,  neglected  and  oppressed , 
Wish'd  to  be  with  them  and  at  rest. 
No  more  on  prancing  palfrey  borne , 
He  carolFd,  light  as  lark  at  mom  ; 
No  longer  courted  and  caress'd , 
High  placed  in  hall ,  a  welcome  guest. 
He  pour'd  to  lord  and  lady  gay 
The  unpremeditated  lay ; 
Old  times  were  chang'd ,  old  manners  gone ; 
A  stranger  fiU'd  the  Stuart's  throne ; 
The  bigots  of  the  iron  time 
Had  caird  his  harmless  art  a  crime« 
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A  wandering  Harper,  scorn'd  and  pogr , 
He  begg'd  his  bread  from  door  to  door , 
And  tuned,  to  please  a  peasant's  ear, 
The  harp ,  a  king  had  loved  to  hear. 

Introduction,  Lay  of  the  Last  MinstreL 

1805. 


WLmrgmrmt  9 
daughter  of  Sir  W.  Scott  of  Buccleuch. 

All  loose  her  negligent  attire , 

All  loose  her  golden  hair. 
Hung  Margaret  o'er  her  slaughter'd*  sire*, 

And  wept  in  wild  despair ; 
But  not  alone  the  bitter  tear 

Had  filial  grief  supplied  ; 
For  hopeless  love,  and  anxious  fear 

Had  lent  their  mingled  tide' , 
Nor  in  her  mother's  alter'd  eye 
Dar'd  she  to  look  for*  sympathy. 

Her  lover,  'gainst  her  father's  clan, 

With  Garr  in  arms  had  stood  , 
When  Mathouse-bum'*  to  Melrose^  ran , 

All  purple  with  their  blood  ; 

^  Assassin^ ,  etmorbet.  —  •Slain  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh, 
in  1552,  by  the  Carrs,  an  hostile  clan.  —  'Courant ,  ^lutf^.  — 
*Chercher,  nad^fud^ett.  —  'Un  ruisseau.  —  •  Ville  du  Rox- 
burgshire ,  k  12  lieues  d'fidimbonrg. 
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And  wdl  she  knew ,  her  mother  dread  ^, 
Before  Lord  Cranstoun  she  should  wed^, 
Would  see  her  on  her  dying  bed. 

Canto  I. 


The  sun  had  brighten'd  Cheviot*  grey , 

The  sun  had  itrighten'd  the  Carter's*®  side  ; 
And  soon  beneath  the  rising  day 

Smiled  Branksome**  Towers  and  Teviot's  tide. 
The  wild  birds  told  their  warbling  tale , 

And  waken'd  every  flower  that  blows**; 
And  peeped *'^  forth  the  violet  pale, 

And  spread  her  breast  the  mountain  rose. 
And  lovelier  than  the  rose  so  red, 

Yet  paler  than  the  violet  pale , 
She  early  left  her  sleepless  bed , 

The  fairest  maid  of  Teviotdale**. 

Why  does  fair  Margaret  so  early  awake , 

And  don***  her  kirtle**  so  hastilie*'  ? 
And  the  silken  knots *^,  which  in  hurry  she  would  make , 

Why  tremble  her  slender**  fingers  to  tie? 

'Redoutable,  f^rerflid^.  —  '^pouser,  l^eirotl^en.  —  'Ghatne 
de  montagDes  entre  VAnglelerre  et  I'^cosse.  —  *"Une  montagne 
sur  la  fronti^re  de  VAngleteire.  —  "Chateau  sur  les  bords  de 
la  riviere  T^viot ,  qui  se  jette  dans  la  Tweed.  —  ^•S'ipanouir, 
Uhf)tn,  —  "Commengait  h  poindre ,  l^ettJorMitfen.  *— ^*VaM6e 
de  T^viot,  Xt^ioiif^aL  —  ^*Po6t.,  pour  put  on.  —  "Jupe ,  bet 
aCcCBertotf.  —  "Pour  hastily.  —  ^"Nceuds,  Stnoitn.  —  "D^- 
li6,f«la«!. 
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Why  does  she  stop  and  look  often  around , 

As  she  ^ides  down  her  secret  stair*®? 
And  why  does  she  pat  the  shaggy**  blood-hound", 

As  he  rouses  him  up  from  his  lair'*? 
And  though  she  passes  the  postern**  alone , 
Why  is  not  the  watchman's  bugle**  blown? 

The  ladye  steps  in  doubt  and  dread  , 

Lest  her  watchful  mother  hear  her  tread  ; 

The  ladye  caresses  the  rough  blood-hound , 

Lest  his  voice  should  waken  the  castle  round  ; 

The  watchman's  bugle  is  not  blown , 

For  he  was  her  foster-father's**  son  ; 

And  she  glides  through  the  greenwood  at  dawn  of  light  *' 

To  meet  Baron  Henry ,  her  own  true  knight. 

The  knight  and  ladye  fair  are  met 

And  under  the  hawthorn's  *®  boughs  are  set. 

A  fairer  pair  were  never  seen 

To  meet  beneath  the  hawthorn  green : 

He  was  stately**,  and  young,  and  tall, 

Dreaded  in  battle ,  and  loved  in  hall ; 

And  she ,  when  love ,  scarce  told,  scarce  hid , 

Lent  to  her  cheek  a  livelier  red  ; 


*®  Escalier  d6rob6,  l^eimlid^e  Xxe)p)pt.  —  **  Velu  ,  jottig.  — 
**Limier,  ©^toeifll^unb.  —  *'Couche,  ba6  iaatt.  —  ** Porte  de 
derriere,  ^intcrtl^&r.  —  ^''Le  cor,  bad  JQhfif^oxn,  —  *«P6re 
nourricier,  ^ftege^ater.  —  '"^Aube  du  jour,  S^age^bammerung. 
—  **Aub6pine,  •&agebom.  —  **Majestueux,  ttomcl^m. 
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l^hen  the  half  sigh  her  swelling^  breast 
Against  the  silken  ribbon  prest ; 
When  her  blue  eyes  their  secret  told , 
Though  shaded  by  her  locks'*  of  gold  ;  — 
Where  would  you  find  the  peerless'*  fair, 
With  Margaret  of  Brai^^some  might  compare  ? 

And  now,  fair  dames,  methinks  P'  see 

You  listening  to  my  minstrelsy  ; 

Your  waving'*  locks  ye  backward  throw, 

And  sidelong"  bend  your  necks  of  snow  : 

Ye  ween'^  to  hear  a  melting  tale 

Of  two  true  lovers  in  a  dale ; 

And  how  the  knight ,  with  tender  fire , 
To  paint  his  faithful  passion  strove". 

Swore  he  might  at  her  feet  expire , 
But  never ,  never  cease  to  love ; 
And  how  she  blush'd,  and  how  she  sigh'd , 
And ,  half  consenting ,  half  denied , 
And  said  that  she  would  die  a  maid ;  — 
Yet  might  the  bloody  feud  be  stay'd , 
Henry  of  Cranstoun ,  and  only  he 
Margaret  of  Branksome's  choice  should  be. 
Alas  !  fair  dames ,  your  hopes  are  vain  ! 
My  harp  has  lost  the  enchanting  strain  ; 


*®Qui  se  gonfle,  fc^toellenb.  —  "Boucles,  £o<fen.  —  "Sans 
cgale ,  uttSjergWd&K^.  —  *^The  Minstrel.  —  "Ondoyant,  tx>aU 
Icnbe.  —  •*De  cdt6,  feittoart«.  —  "Po^t.,  pour  think.  — 
•'S'eflfor^a,  jireWe. 
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Its  lif^tness  would  my  age  reprove ; 
My  hairs  are  grey,  my  limbs  are  old , 
My  heart  is  dead ,  my  veins  are  cold  : 

I  may  not ,  most  not  sing  of  love. 

Canto  ni. 


So  pass'd  the  day ;  —  the  evening  fell. 
Twas  near  the  time  of  curfew-bell^ : 
The  air  was  mild ,  the  wind  was  calm ; 
The  stream  was  smooth ,  the  dew  was  balm  ; 
E'en  the  rude  watchman ,  on  the  tower, 
Enjoy'd  and  bless'd  the  lovely  hour. 
Far  more  fair ,  Margaret  lov'd  and  bless'd 
The  hour  of  silence  and  of  rest. 
On  the  high  turret ^^  sitting  lone, 
She  waked  at  times  the  lute's*®  soft  tone, 
Touch'd  a  wild**  note,  and,  all  between, 
Thought  of  the  bower  of  hawthorn's  green. 
Her  golden  hair  stream'd  free  from  band ; 
Her  fair  cheek  rested  on  her  hand  ; 
Her  blue  eyes  sought  the  west  afar : 
For  lovers  love  the  western  star. 


•'Couvre-feu.  Parun  6dit  de  GuiUaume-le-Conqu^rant,  la 
cloche  dite  dn  couvre-feu  soonait  k  8  beures ;  c'^tait  le  signal 
que  le  feu  et  les  chandeUes  devaient  6tre  ^teints.  —  '•Tou- 
relle ,  X^rm^en.  —  * ' Luth ,  fiaiite.  —  * 'Plalnli? e. 
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Is  yon  the  star ,  o'er  Penchryst  Pen , 

That  rises  slowly  to  her  ken**, 

And ,  spreading  broad  its  wavering  *•  light , 

Shakes  its  loose  tresses  on  the  night  ? 

Is  yon  red  glare**  the  western  star  ?  — 

0  !  'tis  the  beacon-blaze**  of  war  ! 

Scarce  could  she  draw  her  lighten'd**  breath  , 

For  well  she  knew  the  fire  of  death  ! 

The  warder  view'd  it  blazing  strong , 

And  blew  his  war-note  loud  and  long , 

Till,  at  the  high  and  haughty  sound, 

Rock ,  wood  and  river  rung  around. 

The  blast*'  alann'd  the  festal  hall , 

And  startled  forth**  the  warriors  all ; 

Far  dovniward ,  in  the  castle-yard , 

Full  many  a  torch  and  cresset**  glared ; 

And  helms  and  plumes,  confusedly  toss'd^, 

Were  in  the  blaze  half  seen ,  half  lost ; 

And  spears  in  wild  disorder  shook , 

Like  reeds'^*  beside  a  frozen  brook ***. 

The  Seneschal ,  whose  silver  hair 

Was  redden'd  by  the  torches'  glare , 

Stood  in  the  midst ,  with  gesture  proud , 

And  issued  forth  his  mandates*'  loud  : 


**Po6t.,  pour  sight.  —  **Vacillant,  fd^toonfeitb.  —  .**  Lueur , 
©dimmer.  —  **Feu  signal,  ©ignalfcuet.  —  *«Serre,  befJemmt. 

—  *'Coup  de  cor ,  ^otni^aU.  —    *^?lt  sortir  etonnes.  — 
"Panal,  Seud^te.  —  **Jet6,  getoctfen. -^  "RoseauxV^ 

—  "Ruisseau,  S3a*.  —  "Ordres,  ^ef^l^le. 

16  '^ 
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«  On  Penchryst  glows  a  bale**  of  fire , . 

«  And  three  are  kindling  on  Priesthau^^wire ; 

«  Ride  out ,  ride  out 

«  The  foe  to  scout**** 
«  Mount,  mount  for  Branksome*^,  every  man  ! 
«  Thou  Todrig ,  warn  the  Johnstone  clan , 

«  That  ever  are  true  and  stout. 
«  Ye  need  not  send  to  Liddesdale  : 
M  For,  when  they  see  the  blazing  bale  • 
c(  Elliots  and  Armstrongs  never  fail.  — 
c(  Ride ,  Alton ,  ride,  for  death  and  life  ! 
*<  And  warn  the  warder  of  the  strife. 
c<  Young  Gilbert,  let  our  beacon  blaze, 
«  Our  kin",  and  clan,  and  friends  to  raise.  » 

Fair  Margaret,  from  the  turret  head , 
Heard,  far  below ,  the  coursers'  tread'®. 

While  loud  the  harness  rung , 
As  to  their  seats ,  with  clamour  dread , 

The  ready  horsemen  sprung ; 
And  trampling  hoofs  *^,  and  iron  coats , 
And  leader's  voices,  mingled  notes. 
And  out !  and  out ! 
In  hasty  route, 

**  Fagot ,  9lei«bunbel.  Entre  l6diinbourg  at  la  frontiere ,  on 
donnait  anciennement  des  signaux  t^l^raphiques  par  lenombre 
de  fagots  qu'on  allumait.  Un  fagot  indiquait  que  les  Anglais  ap- 
prochaient ,  deux  qu'ils  arrivaient  en  grand  nombre ,  etc.  — 
^'*Reconna!tre ,  au^forfd&cn.  —  "C'etait  le  cri  de  guerre  du  clan 
des  Scotts.  —  "'Parente,  SSerlwwtbten.  —  °'Tn§pigneinent^ba6 
%tappdn.  —  "Sabots  des  chevaux ,  •gufe. 
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The  horsemen  gallopp'd  forth , 
Dispersing  to  the  south  to  scout , 

And  east ,  and  west ,  and  north , 
To  view  their  coming  enemies , 
And  warn  their  vassals  and  allies. 

Last  Minstrel.  Canto  III. 


Tlie  nUnstrers 

Love  of  his  Country,  and  Margaret's  Spousal  Festival  ^ 

After  due  pause,  they  bade  '  him  tell 
Why  he  who  touch'd  the  harp  so  well , 
Should  thus ,  with  ill-rewarded  toil  ^, 
Wander  a  poor  and  thankless  soil, 
When  the  more  generous  Southern  Land  * 
Would  well  requite'  his  skilful  hand. 

The  Aged  Harper,  howsoe'er  ® 

His  only  friend ,  his  harp ,  was  dear,. 

Liked  not  to  hear  it  rank'd  so  high 

Above  his  flowing  poesy ; 

Less  liked  he  still ,  that  scornful  jeer  "^ 

Misprised  the  land  he  loved  so  dear> 

'  *  f  '■  ♦ 
*  ^pousailles ,.  ^o(3^geitgfe<i.^  —  *Prier ,  betenV  —'^Travail , 
SDWil^c.  —  ^England..—  ''Recompenser,  belc^ctt.  —  <=Bien 
que ,  obgleid^.  -—  'Moquerie ,  <Bpeii. 
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High  was  the  sound ,  as  thus  again 
The  Bard  resumed  his  minstrel  strain. 

Breathes  there  the  man ,  wRh  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said  : 

«  This  is  my  own ,  my  native  land ! » 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  vnthin  him  bum'd, 
As  home  his  footsteps  *  he  hath  tum'd , 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  '? 
If  such  there  breathe ,  go ,  mark  him  well : 
For  him  no  Minstrel  raptures  *®  swell ; 
High  though  his  titles ,  proud  his  name , 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim; 
Despite  those  titles,  power  and  pelf**. 
The  wretch  concentred  all  in  self. 
Living,  shall  forfeit  *■  fair  renown, 
And  doubly  dying ,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  **,  f^om  whence  he  sprung , 
Unwept ,  unhonour'd  and  unsung. 

0  Caledonia  ** !  stern  and  wild , 
Meet  nurse  *'  for  a  poetic  child ! 
I^nd  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood , 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood  *^, 


•Pas,  <B^tiiU,  —  •Gr^ve,  ®cfiabe.  —  "Traiisports  detn6- 
uestrel,  SWfnflrclbegeifterwng.  —  "Par  m^pris,  i^nr  wealth.  — 
^*Perdre  par '  conftscation  ,  Wt(f)  Stotiflitaiion  verKercn.  — 
^•Poussi^re,  Staub.  —  "L'^cosse.  —  "Nourrice,  ^ffcgemnts 
ter.  —  ^*Des  Acts,  des  cascades,  bet  ©afferfSKe. 
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Land  of  my  sires !  wha(  mortal  hand  . 

Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band^'' 

That  knits  ^^  me  to  thy  rugged  strand? 

Still ,  as  I  view  each  well  known  scene , 

Think  what  is  now  and  what  hath  l)eeQ , 

Seems  as  *^  to  me ,  of  all  bereft , 

Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streams  were  left , 

And  thus  I  love  them  better  still, 

Even  in  extremity  of  ill. 

By  Yarrow's  ^  streams  still  let  me  stray, 

Though  none  should  guide  my  feeble  way ; 

Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettrick ^  break  **, 

Although  it  chill  my  wither'd  cheek ; 

Still  lay  my  head  by  Teviot  ^  stone. 

Though,  there  forgotten  and  alone , 

The  bard  may  draw  his  partmg  groan  *•. 

Not  scom'd  like  me  I  to  Branks6me  Hall 
The  Minstrels  came ,  at  festive  call ; 
Trooping  *'  they  came,  from  near  and  far, 
The  jovial  priests  of  mirth  and  war ; 
Alike  for  feast  and  fight  prepared , 
Battle  and  banquet  both  they  shared. 
Of  late ,  before  each  martial  clan 
They  blew  their  deathnote  in  the  van  "* ; 

"Lien ,  !8anb.  —  ^•Aupropre  :  tricoter,  attacher,  jlricfcn, 
anfnlnjfen.  —  "  Pour  as  if.  —  **  Rivieres  qui  donnent  leur 
nom  aux  valines  qu'elles  traversent,  et  qui  se  jettent  dans  la 
Tweed.  —  *^ro  break  down,  descendre,  l^etunletMafen,  — 
**  Dernier  souffle ,  letter  <Scttftcr.  --  »« Venir  en  foule ,  in  •&««- 
fcti  fommeti.  —  **  Avani-garde. 
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But  now  for  every  merry  mate 
Rose  the  portcullis  ••,  iron  grate  •• ; 
They  sound  the  pipe ,  they  strike  the  string, 
They  dance,  they  revel ^  and  they  sing, 
Till  the  rude  turrets  shake  and  ring. 

Me  lists  ^  not  at  this  tide^  declare 
The  splendour  of  the  spousal  rite, 

How  muster'd^  in  the  chapel  fair 
Both  maid  and  matron ,  squire  and  knight ; 

Me  lists  not  tell  of  owches  '^  rare , 

Of  mantles  green ,  and  braided  hair, 

And  kirtles  furr'd  with  minever  ^' ; 

What  plumage  wav'd  the  altar  round ; 

How  spurs  and  ringing  chainlets  sound ; 

And  hard  it  were  for  bard  to  speak 

The  changeful  hue  of  Margaret's  cheek, 

That  lovely  hue  which  comes  and  flies 

As  awe  and  shame  alternate  rise! 

The  Ladye  by  the  altar  stood. 
Of  sable  velvet  her  array 

And  on  her  head  a  crimson  hood  ^^, 
With  pearls  embroidered  and  entwin'd , 
Guarded  with  gold ,  with  ermine  ^  lined  '* ; 

»•  La  hepse ,  goKgattcr.  —  «« Grille ,  (Bititt.  —  "Faire  bom- 
bance,  fdjunaufen.  —  **Expres.  po6t. :  il  ne  m^est  pas  avis,  ti 
bfinft mi^  ni^t  —  **Pour  time.  —  "•Assemble,  »erfammelt. 
—  "Collier  d*or,  golbene  ^aJ«fette.  —  "Unefourrure,  peUl 
gris,  Orautoetf.  —  "Capuchon,  •&oubc.  —  '^Hennme,  ^er^ 
meKn.  —  »'Bord6,Befctt. 
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A  merlin  *•  sat  opon  her  wrist ", 
Held  by  a  leash  "  of  silken  twist  *•. 

The  spousal  rites  were  ended  soon. 
Twas  now  the  merry  hour  of  noon , 
And  in  the  lofty  arched  hall 
Was  spread  the  gorgeous  *®  festival. 
Steward  **  and  squire,  with  heedful  haste, 
Marshall'd  **  the  rank  of  every  guest; 
Pages  with  ready  blade  **  were  there. 
The  mighty  meal  to  carve  **  and  share. 
O'er  capon,  heron-shew**,  and  crane  **, 
And  princely  peacock's*^  gilded  train, 
And  o'er  the  boar-head**  gamish'd  brave, 
And  cygnet  from  St.  Mary's  wave. 
O'er  ptarmigan  and  venison 
The  priest  had  spoke  his  benison. 
Then  rose  the  riot  and  the  din  *•, 
Above ,  beneath ,  without ,  within ! 
For,  from  the  lofty  balcony. 
Rang  trumpet,  shahn  ^  and  psaltery. 
Their  clanging  bowls  old  warriors  quaffd  ^* ; 
Loudly  they  spoke  y  and  loudly  laugh'd. 

"fim^rillon,  petit  ^pervier,  ittd^triffcibi^t  —  *'Poignet, 
^anbgelenf .  —  ••  Laisse,  (Strf  (f .  —  ••Cordon,  gaben.  —  "Somp- 
ittenx,  pva^tooli.  —  *^Ma!tre  dli6tel,  ^ou^lj^ofincifter.  —  "Ar- 
ranger, otbnen.  —  **Lanie,  MUnqt,  —  **D6couper,  ^xj^ntU 
ben.  —  *'*Jeuneh6ron,  inngct  gieu^iet.  —  *«Grue  iltantd{>.  — 
^'Paon,  $fau.  —  *•  Tele  de  sanglier,  dberfojjf.  —  "Tintamarre, 
©etdfe.  —  "Cbalumeau,  ^^almti.  —  "Boire  a  longs  traits, 
jcc^cn. 
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Whisper'd  young  km^ts,  in  tone  more  mild , 
To  ladies  fair,  and  ladies  smiled. 
The  hooded  hawks,  high  perch'd  on  beam, 
The  clamom*  join'd  with  whistling  scream  '*, 
And  flapp'd  "'  their  wings ,  and  shook  their  bells 
In  concert  with  the  stag-hounds'  yells  **. 
Round  go  the  flasks  of  ruddy  wine , 
From  Bourdeaux ,  Orleans  or  the  Rhine ; 
Their  task  the  busy  sewers  ^  ply , 
And  all  is  mirth  and  revelry. 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  Canto  VI. 


Hunting  song^ 

i<  Waken ,  lords  and  ladies  gay  i  » 

On  the  mountain  dawns '  the  day ; 

All  the  jolly '  chase  is  here , 

With  hawk  ^ ,  and  horse ,  and  hunting  spear ! 

Hounds  are  in  their  couples  ^  yelling , 

Hawks  are  whistling,  horns  are  knelling^ : 


**Cri  per^nt,  ©ef^tei.  — •  "Battre  des  ailes,  fiaitttn.  — 
^^Hurlement,  ®tffm.  —  "^cuyer  tranchant,  SJorfdJticfber. 

^  Ge  morceau  repr^nte  un  chant  de  r^yeU ,  chants  le  madn 
par  un  page  sous  les  fen^tres  d'un  chateau  du  inoyen-&ge.  — 
'Polndre,  bimmem.  —  *  Jovial.  —  ^^pervier,  ®petl&cr.  — 
•Laisse,  J{o^j^>elrifmen.  —  'Sonnant,  f^aWenb. 
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Merrily ,  merrily  mingle  they. 
<c  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay!  » 

«  Waken ,  lords  and  ladies  gay !  » 
The  mist  ^  has  left  the  mountain  grey , 
Springlets^  in  the  dawn  are  steaming , 
Diamonds  on  the  brake  ^  are  gleaming*® ; 
And  foresters  have  busy  been , 
To  track  the  buck  in  thicket  green  ; 
Now  we  come  to  chant  our  lay. 
«  Waken ,  lords  and  ladies  gay  I  » 

«  Waken ,  lords  and  ladies  gay !  » 

To  the  greenwood  haste  away ; 

We  can  show  you  where  he  Ues, 

Fleet  of  foot,  and  tall  of  size ; 

We  can  show  the  marks  he  made 

When  'gainst  the  oak  his  antlers  **  fray'd  ** ; 

You  shall  see  him  brought  to  bay  *'. 

«  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay !  » 

Louder,  louder  chant  the  lay  : 
«  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay !  » 
Tell  them  youth,  and  mirth,  and  glee  •* 
Run  a  course  as  well  as  we  ; 

^BrouUlard ,  !Relbe(.  —  •  Ce  mot  ne  se  troave  nuUe  part ;  oeul- 
6tre  est-ce  le  dimioiitif  dc  spring,  una  source,  DucUe.  — 
*Bmssoii,  JDomgeBfifd^.  —  '•feinceller,  fd^fmmem.  —  "Bois  de 
cerf ,  ^irWgrtwi^.— •  ^*Frottcr  pour  faire  tomber  la  come,  cibf 
toetfeit.  •—  "fitre  mis  aux  abois,  in  ben  it^Un  Sfigen  fatten .  — 
>*Joie,Sfeiibf. 
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Time ,  stern  huntsman !  who  can  balk» 
Stanch  ^'  as  hound  and  fleet  as  hawk  ? 
Think  of  this  and  rise  with  day , 
Gentle  lords  and  ladies  gay  ! 


1806. 


Tlie  Tiolet. 


The  violet  in  her  green-wood  bower , 
Where  birchen*  boaghs  with  hazels  mingle. 

May  boast  itself  the  fairest  flower 
In  glen  *,  or  corpse,  or  forest  dingle'. 

Though  fair  her  gems  of  azure  hue 
Beneath  the  dew-drop's  weight  reclining , 

I've  seen  an  eye  of  lovelier  blue, 
More  sweet  through  wat'ry  lustre  shining. 

The  summer  sun  that  dew  shall  dry. 
Ere  yet  the  day  be  past  its  morrow ; 

Nor  longer  in  my  false  love's  eye 
Remain'd  the  tear  of  parting  sorrow  ^. 

1810. 

"Robuste,  llotf. 

^De  bouleau,  S3(tfen]^olg.  —  *Vallon,  %^l^.  —  » Gorge, 
^d^lu^t.  —  ^Douleur  de  la  separation ,  ^renmrng^fd^mer). 

Walter  Scott  fut  malheureux  dans  ses  premieres  affections  de 
jeune  homme ;  bient6t  apr^s  le  mariage  de  la  jeune  personne 
qu'il  aimait  et  q<r il  paratt  avoir  regretl^e  toute  sa  vie ,  il  ^rivit 
ces  Hgnes ,  les  seules  oil  il  ait  foil  allusion  k  ce  chagrin  de  aeor. 
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TbePuliiier* 


w  Let  pass,  »  quoth  Marmion ,  «  by  my  fay*! 
«  This  man  shall  guide  me  on  my  way, 
«  Although  the  great  arch-fiend  ^  and  he 
«  Had  sworn  themselves  of  company. 
«  So  please  you ,  gentle  youth ,  to  call 
«  This  Palmer  to  the  Castle-hall.  » 
The  summon'd  Palmer  came  in  place  : 
His  sable  *  cowl  *  o'erhung  his  face ; 
In  his  black  mantle  was  he  clad 
With  Peter's  keys,  in  cloth  of  red, 

On  his  broad  shoulders  wrought ; 
The  scallop  shell®  his  cap  did  deck' ; 
The  crudfix  around  his  neck 

Was  from  Loretto  brought ; 
His  sandals  were  with  travel  tore*; 
Staff,  budget  *,  bottle ,  scrip  *^  he  wore ; 

^P^lerin ,  ^ilgcr.  —  *Le  palmer  se  distingait  du  pilgrim  en 
ce  que  celui-ci ,  apr^s  avoir  fait  ses  devotions  dans  1  endroit  de 
son  p^lerinage ,  s'en  retoumait  chez  lui ;  tandis  que  le  premier 
passait  son  temps  k  aller  d'un  p^lerinage  a  un  autre.  —  *Foi , 
©louben.  —  'Archi-diable,  Stjfcinb.  —  *Noir,  fd^toarj.  — 
*Capuchon,  SW6nd6«faj)pe.  —  'Coquille  d'hultre,  Stujietfdbale. 
—  'Orner,  jiercn.  —  *Poet.,  pour  «om.  —  'Bourse,  bet  »eu$ 
tel.  —  ^  •  Petit  sac ,  @&tf (i^en. 
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The  faded  palm-branch  in  his  hand 
Show'd  pilgrim  from  the  Holy  Land. 
When  as  the  Palmer  came  in  Hall , 
Nor  lord ,  nor  knight  was  there  more  tall , 
Or  had  a  statelier  step  withal , 

Or  look'd  more  high  and  keen  " ; 
For  no  saluting  did  he  wait , 
But  strode  across  the  hall  of  state , 
And  fronted  Marmion  where  he  sate , 

As  he  his  peer^*  had  been. 
But  his  gaunt  *^  frame  was  worn  with  toil ; 
His  cheek  was  sunk ,  alas  the  while ! 
And  when  he  struggled  **  at  a  smile , 

His  eye  look'd  haggard*"  wild  : 
Poor  wretch !  the  mother  that  him  bare , 
If  she  had  been  in  presence  there , 
In  his  wan  **  face ,  and  sun-bum'd  hair , 

She  had  not  known  her  child. 
Danger ,  long  travel ,  want ,  or  woe 
Soon  change  the  form  that  best  we  know ; 
For  deadly  fear  can  time  outgo , 

And  blanch  *'  at  once  the  hair ; 
Hard  toil  can  roughen  form  and  face , 
And  want  can  quench  *^  the  eye's  bright  grace ; 
Nor  does  old  age  a  wrinkle  **  trace 

"P^nAtrant,  [(i^atfflnttig.  —  "^gal,  felnc«  ®Ui^tn,  — 
"Grand  et  maigre,  lang  ittib  fd&ronf.  —  ^*S*efforcer  de,  fi*  he-^ 
tafif}tn,  —  "©tottig.  —  ^«Bl6me ,  Blei*.  —  "Po6t. :  todfma* 
^en.  —  "^teindre,  att«(6f(<ien.  —  "Ride.bieStomgel. 
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More  de^y  than  despair. 
Happy  whom  ^  none  of  these  befoU ; 
But  this  poor  Palmer  knew  them  all. 


Mannion.  Canto  I,  slnz.  27. 

1808. 


Tlte  Boirderer  *  and  ttie  HttcMiiiider. 


Not  so  the  Borderer  :  bred  to  war , 
He  knew  the  battle's  din'  sSar 

And  joy'd  to  hear  it  swell. 
His  peaceful  day  was  slothful  ease; 
Nor  harp ,  nor  pipe  ^  his  ear  could  please , 

Like  the  loud  slogan  yell'^. 
On  active  steed  ^  with  lance  and  blade ', 
The  light-arm'd  pricker  ®  plied '  his  trade.  — 

Let  nobles  fight  for  fame ; 


•^Construct,  po^t.,  pour  happy  he  to  whom. 

*Les  fronli^res  des  deux  pays,  de  I'Aqgleterre  at  de  I'l^cosse, 
^taient  le  th^&tre  de  guerres  continuelles  entre  \es  deux  popu- 
lations. Les  brigandages  qu'ils  commettaient  mutuellement  sent 
le  sujet  d'une  quantity  de  ballades  et  ont  donn<^  un  caract^re 
guerrier  h  ces  hommes  qui  s'appelaient  Borderers  (@retigbett)ol^^ 
Iter).  Les  Highlanders  f  habitans  des  montagnes,  d'origine  cel- 
tique ,  m^prisaient  les  Borderers  et  les  Lowlanders  en  g^n^ral. 
lis  lesstigmatisaientpar  le  nom  de  Saxons. — '  Bruit,  ©etdfc— 
'Ghalumeau,  ^fttenpfeffe.  —  *Cri  de  guerre,  Jhfeg^gefdjitd. 
—  'Po^t.,  pour  sword,  —  •Ainsi  s'appelait  I'aventurier  de  la 
fronti^re.  —  'Exer^it,  fihU. 
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Let  vassals  follow  where  they  lead , 
Burghers,  to  guard  their  townships,  Meed; 

But  war's  the  Borderer^s  game ; 
Their  gain,  their  glory,  their  delight 
Tosleep  the  day,  maraud  the  night. 

O'er  mountain ,  moss  and  moor; 
Joyful  to  fif^t  they  look  their  way  ^ 
Scarce  thinking  who  mi^t  win  the  day. 

Their  ^  booty  was  secure. 
These ,  as  Lord  Marmion's  train  pass'd  by , 
Look'd  on  at  first  with  careless  eye. 
Nor  manrell'd  au^t ,  well  tau^  to  know 
The  form  and  force  of  English  bow. 
But  when  they  saw  the  Lord  array'd 
In  splendid  arms  and  rich  brocade , 
Each  Borderer  to  his  kinsman  said :  — 

«  Hist ',  Ringan !  seest  thou  there  ? 
«  Canst  guess  which  road  they  '11  homeward  ride? 
«  0  !  could  we  but  on  Border  side, 
a  By  Easedale  glen ,  or  Liddell's  tide  ^®, 

«  Beset  a  prize  so  fair ! 
«  That  fangless  ^^  Lion ,  too,  their  guide , 
«  Might  chance  to  lose  his  glistering  hide : 
«  Broilni  Maudlin  "  of  that  doublet  *'  pied  ** 

M  Could  make  a  kirtle"  rare. » 


"Cpnstr.  po^t. ,  pour  so  their,  tantque.  —  •Chut!  ^!  — 
^•Plots,  glttt)^.  —  "Sans dents,  gal^nlo^.  —  ^* Margaret.  — 
"Pourpoint,  ©ainin«.  —  ^*Bigarr6,  fd^tfig.  —  "Jupe,  ^tU 
Uttod, 
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Next,  Jifannion  mark'd  the  Celtic  race , 
Of  different  language,  form  and  face 

A  various  race  of  man  ; 
Just  then,  the  Chiefs  their  tribes  array 'd; 
And  wild  and  garish  ^^  semblance  made , 
The  checpier'd  trews*'  and  belted*^  plaid  ; 
And  varying  notes  the  war-pipes**  bray'd 

To  every  varying  clan  ; 
Wild,  through  their  red  or  sable  hair, 
Look'd  out  their  eyes ,  with  savage  stare , 

On  Marmion  as  he  pass'd  ; 
Their  legs  above  the  knee  were  bare  ; 
Their  frame  was  sinewy*^,  short  and  spare**, 

And  hardened  to  the  blast ; 
Of  taller  race,  the  chiefs  they  own*' 
Were  by  the  eagle's  plumage  known. 
The  hunted  red-deer's  undress'd  hide 
Their  hairy  buskins*'  well  supplied  ; 
The  graceful  bonnet  deck'd  their  head ; 
Back  from  their  shoulders  hung  the  plaid  ; 
A  broadsword**  of  unwieldy  length, 
A  dagger  prov'd  for  edge  and  strength , 

A  studded  targe*'*  they  wore , 


^•Bigarr6,  Bimt.  —  "Esptee  de  paptalons.  —  "Ceint,  um^ 
giirtett.  —  "Cornemuse,  ©acf^jfcife.  —  "  Vigoureux ,  frSpig. 
—  "Maigre,  maget.  — ^  "Posseder,  befl^cn.  —  *'Guetre,  ^a^ 
tnafii^e.  A  cause  de  cette  circonstance^  les  soldats  anglais,  dans 
I'affaire  de  1775,  appelaient  les  Highlanders  les  red-legs  — 
"Un  sabre  pesant,  long  de  4  k  6  pieds.  —  *'Bouclier,  (S^itt). 
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And  quivers  **,  bows  and  shafts*' ;  —  but ,  0 ! 
Short  was  the  shaft ,  and  weak  the  bow , 

To  that  which  England  bore. 
The  Isles-^en  carried  at  their  badLS 
The  ancient  Danish  batde-axe. 
They  raised  a  wild  and  wondering  cry , 
As  with  his  guide  rode  Marmion  4)y ; 
Loud  with  their  clamouring  tongues ,  as  when 
The  clanging  sea-fowl  leave  the  fen  *^ , 
And  with  their  cries  discordant  mix'd , 
Grumbled  and  yelFd  the  pipes**  betwixt. 

Marmion.  Canto  V,  st.  4. 


IiOCliiiiT»r* 


The  Queen*  sits  lone  in  Lithgow*  pile 

And  weeps  the  weary  day , 
The  war  against  her  native  soil , 
Her  Monarch's  risk  in  battle  broil  ^.  — 
And  in  gay  Holy-Rood*,  the  while , 
Dame  Heron  rises  with  a  smile , 

Upon  the  harp  to  play. 

••Carquois,  ^bd}tx.  —  *' Fishes .  $fe<Ie.  —  «»Marais, 
©wttpf.  — •  *•  Cornemuse ,  ber  3>ube(fad. 

^  La  femme  de  Jacques  IV  d'lfecosse.  —  'Les  rois  d'Ecosse  y 
ayaient  un  ma^paifique  palais ,  maintenant  en  ruines ,  dans  le- 
quel  naquit  Marie ,  peine  d'^cosse.  —  •Embrouiller,  in  ®cfa^r 
K^eti.  —  *  Palais  de  la  Sainte-Croix  pr^  d'^dimbourg. 
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Fair  was  her  rounded  arm ,  as  o'er 

The  string  her  fingers  flew ; 
And  as  she  touched  and  tuned  diem  all , 
Ever  her  bosom's  rise  and  fall ' 

Was  plainer  given  to  view ; 
For  all ,  for  heat ,  was  laid  aside 
Her  wimple*,  and  her  hood '  untied. 
And  first  she  pitdied*  her  voice  to  sing, 
Then  glanc'd  her  dark  eye  on  the  Ring , 
And  then  around  the  silent  ring*; 
And  lau(^'d ,  and  blush'd ,  and  oft  did  say 
Her  pretty  oath ,  by  Yea  and  Nay**, 
She  could  not ,  would  not ,  durst  not  play ! 
At  length ,  upon  the  harp ,  with  gl^e" 
Mingled  with  arch  *'  simplicity , 
A  soft ,  yet  lively  air  she  rung , 
While  thus  the  wily**  lady  sung :  — 

«  0 ,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west. 
Through  all  the  wide  Border*^  his  steed  was  the  best; 
And,  save  his  good  broadsword ,  he  weapons  had  none : 
He  rode  all  unarm'd,  and  he  rode  all  alone. 
So  faithful  in  love ,  and  so  dauntless  in  war 
There  never  was  knight  Mke  the  young  Lochinvar. 


'PalfMtaUoDs ,  bad  $o(i^eti.  —  'Guimpe,  ^^Uitx, —  'Ca- 
pucboo.  —  •Accorder,  jHmmett.  —  'Cercle,  Oiiag.  —  "Par 
oui  et  par  non.  —  "loie ,  8ttjl.  —  "Ruse ,  fc^ilait.  —  "  Astu- 
ciemx,  orglilllg.  —  **Voir  page  381. 
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«  He  Staid  not  for  brake*',  and  he  sto{^'d  not  lor  stone : 
He  swam  the  Eske  river"  where  ford"  there  wis  none : 
But  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate , 
The  bride  had  consented ;  the  gallant  came  late  : 
For  a  laggard**  in  love ,  and  a  dastard**  m  war 
Was  to  wed  the  feir  Ellen  of  brave  Locfainvar. 

«  So  boldly  he  enter'd  the  Netherby  Hall, 

Among  bridesmen^,  and  kinnnen ,  and  brothers,  and  all. 

Then  spoke  the  bride's  lather,  his  hand  o»  hissipord 

(For  the  poor  craven**  bridegroom  said  nevera  word): 

«  0  come  ye  in  peace  here ,  or  come  ye  in  war, 

«  Or  to  dance  at  oar  bridal,  young  Locfaiiivar?  n 

—  c<  1  long  woo'd  your  dauf^ter ;  my  suit**  you  denied ; 
a  Love  swells  like  the  Solway  ^j  but  d[>bs*^  like  its  tide. 
«  And  now  am  I  come ,  with  this  lost  tove  of  mine , 

cc  To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 
«  There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  far , 
c<  That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  young  Lochinvar. » 

«  Hie  bride  kissM  the  goblet ;  the  knight  took  it  up ; 
He  quafTd*'  off  the  wine ,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup. 
She  look'd  down  to  blush ,  and  she  look'd  up  to  si^ , 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips ,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 

^'BuissoD,  ^orngeBitfi^.  —  '*Elle  se  jelte  dans  h  Tweed. 

—  "Gu^,  %tnt1f.  —  I'lndiffereQt,  gWi^flfiltig.  —  "Ucbe, 
ftig.  —  ••Amis  dc  noces,  35niittfft^rcT.  —  »*Liche,  tintWttmmt. 

—  **DeiiiaDde .  91iili>et^it.  —  '*Le  goUe  de  Solway.  —  •*  Re- 
finer comme  to  maree  descendanie.  —  '^Avaler,  cntfc^fiufeii. 
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He  took  her  soft  hand ,  ere  her  mother  could  bar  '^ : 
«  Now  tread  we  a  measure  "  ?  »  said  young  Lochinvar. 

«  So  stately  his  form ,  and  so  lovely  her  face , 

That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard*'  did  grace ; 

While  her  mother  did  fret ,  and  her  mother  did  fume^, 

And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling ^^  his  bonnet  and  plume, 

And  the  bridemaidens  whisper'd  :  «  'Twere  better  by  far 

«  To  have  match'd^^  our  foir  cousin  with  young  Lochinvar.  » 

«  One  touch  to  her  hand ,  and  one  word  in  her  ear, 

When  they  reach'd  the  hall-door  and  the  charger'*  stood  near  . 

So  li^t  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung*'  t 

So  li^t  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung! 

«She  is  won!  we  are  gone!  over  bank,  bush  and  scaur '^t 

«  They  '11  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow !  »  quoth  young  Lochinvar. 

«  There  was  mounting  'mong  Graemes  of  the  Netherby  clan : 

Forsters ,  Fenwicks  and  Musgraves,  they  rode  and  they  ran : 

There  was  racing  and  chasing ,  on  Gannobie  Lee ; 

But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  they  see. 

So  daring  in  love ,  and  so  dauntless  in  war , 

Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  a  gallant  like  young  Lochinvar  ?» 

The  Monarch  o'er  the  siren  hung 
And  beat  the  measure  as  she  sung ; 


'*Emp^her,  toerl^inbem.  —  '^Faisons  un  lour  de  danse.  —  **(iin 
iufHqtt  Aerl.  —  ••S*enrager ,  aufbraufcn.  —  "Tournant  dans  ses  doigts, 
fd^toai^eii.  —  "Assortir,  gotten.  —  »»Chevalde  guerre,  SMtQep^x^, 
—  ••Lancer.  —  •*Moteeossais :  pr^ipice,  Stbgnint. 
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And ,  pressing  doser  and  more  near , 
He  whispered  praises  in:  her  ear. 
In  loud  applause,  the  courtiers  vied^. 
And  ladies  wink'd**  and  spoke  aside. 

Marmion.  Canto  V,  st.  12. 


IIIarmioii'8*  Deatli. 


With  that,  straight  up  the  hill  there  rode 
Two  horsemen  drench'd'  with  gore'. 

And  in  their  arms ,  a  helpless  load , 
A  wounded  knight  they  bore. 

His  hand  still  strain'd  '^  the  broken  brand  ^ ; 

His  arms  were  smear'd  with  Uood  and  sand. 

Dragg'd  from  among  the  horses  feet. 

With  dinted^  shield  and  helmet  beat. 

The  falcon-crest^  and  plumage  gone. 

Can  that  be  haughty  Marmion?  .... 

Young  Blount  his  armour  did  unlace^. 

And,  gazing  on  his  ghastly  face. 


■'^Rivaliser,  toetteffem.  —  "Cligner  de  ToeU. 

*Le  h^ros  da  poSme.  —  'Tremp^,  eingetott^.  —  'Sang 
lige,  getotwene^  ^twt.  —  *Serrer,  trc^vtifen.  —  *Po^t. :  6p^, 
^d^toett.  —  •  Marque  de  coups ,  mii  Qitiflof niij^cti  Befej^t.  — 
•'Cimier,  ^eltnbuW.  —  •Stiiff^niitcn. 
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Said  :  —  «  By  Saint  George,  he 's  gone ! 
«  That  spear-woond  has  our  master  sped'! 
«  And  see  the  deep  cat  on  his  head ! 

«  Good-ni^t  to  Blannion !  » 

—  «  Unnurtur'd*®  Blount!  thy  brawling  cease  : 
i<  He  opes  his  eyes , »  said  Eustace ;  «  peace !  » 

When  doflTd^^  his  casque  *^  he  felt  free  air , 
Around  'gan  Mannkm  wildly  stare  : 

—  «  Where's  Harry  Btonnt  ?  FiU  Eustace  where  r 
«  Linger  ye  here,  ye  hearts  of  hare? 

«  Redeem  my  pennon !  —  Charge  again ! 
«  Cry  :  —  Marmion  to  the  rescue*' !  —  Vain ! 
«  Last  of  my  race  !  —  On  battle-plain 
«  That  shout  shall  ne'er  be  heard  again !  — 
«  Yet  my  last  thought  is  England's.  —  Fly ! 

«<  To  Dacre  bear  my  signet-ring ; 

^  Tell  him  his  squadrons  up  to  bring.  — 
«  Fitz  Eustace !  to  Lord  Surrey  hie  ** : 
«  Funstal  lies  dead  upon  the  field ; 
«  His  life-blood  stains  the  spotless  shield ;  — 
«  Edmund  is  down ;  —  my  life  is  reft ;  — 
«  The  Admiral  alone  is  left, 
a  Let  Stanley  charge  with  spur  of  fire,  — 
i<  With  Chester  charge ,  and  Lancashire , 
«  Full  upon  Scotland's  central  host , 
«  Or  victory  and  England 's  lost.  — 

•  Poet. :  luer,  mitn.  —  >•  Mai  «eV6,  Wtec^t  etgogen.  —  "  Ote, 
<iHfoet]^ati.  —  "JDet  ^eltn.  —  ^'A  lad^livrance,  jiit  ©efreiung. 
—  "Se  dinger  a  la  hsite ,  intiltn. 
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«  Must  I  bid  twice  ?  Hence,  varlets**,  fly ! 
«  Leave  Mannion  here  alone  —  to  die. » 

They  parted**,  and  alone  he  lay  ; 
Clare  drew  her  from  the  si^t  away ; 
Till  pain  wrung  forth  a  lowly  moan , 
And  half  he  murmured  :  —  «  Is  there  none , 

i<  Of  all  my  halls  have  nurst , 
M  Page ,  squire ,  or  groom ,  one  cup  to  bring 
«  Of  blessed  water  from  the  spring , 

«  To  slake  *'  my  dying  thirst  ?  » 

0  woman  I  in  our  hours  of  ease , 
Uncertain ,  coy**,  and  hard  to  please. 
And  yariable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  *•  aspen  ^  made  ; 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow**, 
A  ministering  angel  thou !  — 
Scarce  were  the  piteous  accents  said  „ 
When ,  with  the  Baron'^s  casque ,  the  maid 

To  the  nigh  streamlet  ran. 
Forgot  were  hatred ,  wrongs  and  fears  : 
The  plaintive  voice  alone  she  hears , 

Sees  but  the  dying  man. 
,    She  stoop'd  **  her  by  the  runnel's  ^  side  , 
But  in  abhorrence  backward  drew : 


"Coquins,  @(i^(me.  —  "Se  separer,  ffdj  tteimeir.  —  "Etan- 
etoer,  erlofi^en.  —  "Modeste,  frro^.  —  ^*Tremblant,  jitternb. 
—  ••Le  tremble^  We  dept,  —  *^Rideiit  le  front,  Me  ®titnc 
fatten.—  "Se  baisser,  jl^  bewgen.  —  *'Raisseaa^^S(I^Ie{it. 
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For,  ooiini;  ^  from  the  mountain's  side. 
Where  raged  the  war,  a  dark-red  tide 

Was  curdling  '^  in  the  streamlet  blue. 
Where  shall  she  turn?  Behold  her  mark 

A  little  fountain-cell , 
Where  water,  clear  as  diamond-spark  y 

In  a  stone  basin  fell. 
Above,  some  half-worn  letters  say  : 

«  Brink*  lorarg*  jitlgrim*  Mnk.  ani.  |irag* 
^  fat*  tl)r«  kinb.  Bind*  o(*  flgbtl,  <txt^ . 
«  tDi|0*  butU*  t^t0*  aro00*  mh.  well*  » 

She  fiird  the  helm,  and  back  she  hied, 
And  with  surprise  and  joy  espied 

A  monk  supporting  Marmion's  head : 
A  pious  man,  wlu>m  duty  brought 
To  dubious  verge  of  battle  fought. 

To  shrieve  *•  the  dying,  bless  the  dead. 

Deep  drank  Lord  Marmion  of  the  wave; 
And  as  sh^  stoop'd ,  his  brow  to  lave  '^ :  — 
«  Is  it  the  hand  of  Glare,  »  he  said, 
«  Or  injur'd  Constance  bathes  my  head?  » 

Then ,  as  remembrance  rose :  ^ 
«  Speak  not  to  me  of  shrift  ^  or  prayer! 

c<  I  must  redress  her  woes. 


♦*Suinter,  coaler,  aBfiefeti.  —  »*Se  fleer,  getinnen.  — 
•«Confesser,  icid^tetu  —  ''Po^t.:  laver,  toaften.  —  "C^nfes- 
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«  Short  space,  few  words  are  aine  to  spare : 
«<  Forgive  and  UsteD ,  gentle  Clare  1  n 

—  «  Alas!  y>  she  said,  «  the  wUle 
*(  0  think  of  your  immortal  wed  ^ ! 
«  In  vain  for  Constance  is  your  ateal : 

«  She  died  at  Holy-Isle.  » 

Lord  Mannion  started  ^  from  the  ground , 

As  li^t  as  if  he  felt  no  wound ; 

Though  in  the  action  burst  the  tide 

In  torrents  from  his  wounded  side. 

«  Then  it  was  truth !  »  —  he  said;  —  « I  knew 

«  That  the  dark  presage  must  be  true  I  — 

«  I  would  the  fiend  to  whom  belongs 

«  The  vengeance  due  to  all  her  vrrongs 

«  Would  spare  me  but  a  day ! 
«  For  wasting  fire ,  and  dying  groan, 
«  And  priests  slain  on  the  altar-stone 

«  Might  bribe  ^^  him  for  delay. 
«  It  may  ndt  be !  —  This  dizzy  trance  *• ! 
»<  Curse  on  yon  base  marauder's  lance, 
M  And  doubly  cursed  my  failing  brand ! 
i<  A  sinful  heart  makes  feeble  hand.  » 

Then  fainting ,  down  on  earth  he  sunk , 
Supported  by  the  trembling  monk. 


••Salut,  €eil.  —  '®S'61eva  en  sarsaut,  affa^ren.  —  "Gamier 
parderargent,  Be^w^en.  — -  »*Cer6ve,  ce  vertige,  taumefiger 
Zxaum. 
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With  fhiitless  labour,  Clara  bouAd 

And  strove  to  stanch  *'  the  guying  wound ; 

The  monk,  with  unavailing  cares. 

Exhausted  all  the  Church's  prayers  : 

Ever  he  said  that,  close  and  near, 

A  lady's  voice  was  in  his  ear, 

And  that  the  priest  he  could  not  hear; 

For  that  she  ever  sung : 
«  In  the  lost  battle,  borne  down  ^  by  the  flying, 
«  Where  mingles  war's  rattle"  with  groans  of  the  dying  1 

So  the  notes  rung.  — 
«  Avoid  thee  ^,  Fiend!  —  With  cruel  hand , 
«  Shake  not  the  dying  sfamer's  sand!  — 
tf  O  look ,  my  son,  upon  yon  sign 
«  Of  the  Redeemer's  grace  divme ! 
cc  0  think  on  feith  and  bKss !  — 
«  By  many  a  death-bed  I  have  been 
«  And  many  a  sinner's  parting  seen , 

M  But  never  aught  like  this.  »  — 
The  war,  that  for  a  space  did  foil , 
Now  trebly  thundering  sweM'd  "  the  gale. 
And  —  Stanley!  was  the  cry.  — 
A  light  on  Marmion^s  visage  spread 

And  Ared  Ids  (^azed  eye  : 
With  dyihg  hand  above  his  head , 


"ilancher,  ^tmmtu,  —  '^Renverser,  nUbetQftwtfen.  — 
*' Fracas ^  ®«tdfe.  —  "Bift  arri^re,  tocg,  fwimit  bir.  —  ''Porte 
par  le  vent,  ^om  Sinbe  Tottgettagen. 
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He  shook  the  fragmenl  of  his  blade, 

And  shoiUed  :  i<  Victory!  — 
«  Charge  ^!  Chester,  charge!  On^'t  Stanley,  ent  ^> 
Were  the  last  words  of  IMarmion. 

Marmioir.  Canto  YI,  31 . 


The  CUmme* 


The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill  S 
Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan's  rill ', 
And  deep  his  midnight  lair  *  had  made 
In  lone  Glenartney's  hazel  shade ; 
But  when  the  sun  his  beacon  red^ 
Had  kindled  on  Benvoirlich's  head  , 
The  deep-mouth'd  ^  blood-hound's  heavy  bay  * 
Resounded  up  the  rocky  way , 
And  faint ,  from  farther  distance  borne » 
Were  heard  the  clanging  ^  hoof  ^  and  horn. 
As  Chief,  who  hears  his  warder  *  call  : 
«  To  arms!  the  foemen  storm  the  wall!  » 

"Abcharge^gteiftnutt^fgoii!  — '^Entvmt!  i^ono&rM! 

*SoAl ,  fatt.  —  'Raisseaa,  ©idjilein.  —  *  douche,  ba^lBager, 

—  *Feax  rouges,  tot^e«  Hift  —  *k  voix  forte,  lead  bdlenb. 

—  *Aboiemeiis,  SeHen.  —  ^R^simntt ,  tTaiiH>fli!.  —  *Stbots , 
^fe.  --  'Garde,  9B&<^tet. 
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The  anUerM  **  monarch  of  the  waste  ** 

Sprung  from  his  heathery  conch  in  haste. 

But ,  ere  his  fleet  career  he  took , 

The  dew-drops  from  his  flanks  he  shook; 

Like  crested  leader  ^'  proud  and  high , 

Toss'd  his  beam'd^'  frontlet  to  the  sky; 

A  moment  gaz'd  adown  the  dale , 

A  moment  snuff 'd^*^  the  tainted*^  gale, 

A  moment  listened  to  the  cry 

That  thicken'd  as  the  chase  drew  nigh ; 

Then ,  as  the  headmost  foes  appear'd , 

With  one  brave  bound  ^^  the  copse  he  clearM  *^, 

And ,  stretching  *^  forward  free  and  for , 

Sou^t  the  wild  heaths  of  Uam-Var  *^. 

Yeird  on  the  view  the  opening  ^  pack  ^* : 

Rock ,  glen  and  cayem  paid  them  back ; 

To  many  a  mingled  sound  at  once , 

The  awaken'd  mountain  gave  response. 

A  hundred  dogs  bay*d  deep  and  strong; 

G)atter'd  a  hundred  steeds  along ; 

Their  peal  the  merry  horns  rung  out ; 

A  hundred  voices  join'd  the  shout  ^; 

''Ayantdesandooillers,  ^ttoHf^tta^ttiSo,  —  "Desert,  fB^fte. 
—  "Chevalier  coavert  de  son  cimier,  mit  bem  <&e(ntBuf<(  mif 
bem  J^opfe.  —  "Rayonnant,  {Ital^leitb.  —  **Renifler,  f^nou? 
ben.  —  ^^Parfom^,  bnftenb.  —  "Un  bond  ^nergique,  mit 
ftftftiaem  ^pttm^t.  —  "Passer  par-dessos,  ftbetfpniigen.  — 
^•Se  lan^nt  en  avant,  votto&tt^  frrengetib.  —  "Une  montagne 
pr^  du  village  de  Cotlender  el  dans  le  Toisinase  du  lac  Katrine, 
th^tre  de  Taction  d^crite  dans  ce  poeme.  —  '^Qui  arrivent  en 
vne.  —  **Meute,  9iniaQf^mU.  —  "Bute,  iRa^^reiei!. 
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^i 


With  hark ,  and  whoop ,  and  wild  halloo , 
No  rest  Benvoirlich's  *  eehoes  knew. 
Far  from  Ihe  tumuh  fled  the  roe  ^ ; 
Close  in  her  covert  cowcr'd  **  Ae  doe  *• ; 
The  falcon ,  from  her  cairn  ^  on  h^|h , 
Cast  on  the  rout  a  wondering  eye  , 
Till  far  beyond  her  piercnigken^ 
The  hurricane  had  swept  the  glen. 
Fahdt  and  more  funt,  its  failing  din 
Retom'd  from  cavern ,  cMfTand  linn  ^, 
And  sileiM^e  settled  wide  and  s^l 
On  the  lone  wood  and  mighty  hill. 
Less  loud  the  sounds  of  sylvan  war 
Disturbed  thie  heights  of  Uam-Var, 
And  roused  cavern,  where^  'tis  told , 
A  giant  made  his  den  of  old ; 
For  ere  that  steep  ascent  was  won ,. 
High  in  his  pathway  Imng  the  sun ; 
And  many  a  gallant,  stay'd  perforce , 
Was  fain  to  breathe  ^^  his  faltering  horse ; 
And  of  the  trackers  **  of  the  deer, 
Scarce  half  the  kssening  pack  was  near ' 
So  shrewdly  on  the  mountain  side 
Had  the  bold  biurst  ^  their  mettle  ^  tried. 


*^GeUe  fBOBtagne  a^^rtient  k  la  chaine  ^les  Grainpiaiis.  — 
"Chevreuil,  ba«  aKe^.  —  *'*Sebk)ttir,  Uwttm,  —  "Blcke, 
»e^»el6c^Ctt.  —  *'Aipe,  SCMetnefi.  —  "Vision,  ®efl*t.  — 
*^ Mot ecossais  :  cascade,  Safferfa((.  —  '^Faire  respirer ,  atift? 
men  toffeu.  —  '^Traqueurs,  irei&er.  —  "^lan,  ©d^wung.  — 
''Courage,  SButl^. 
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The  noMe  stag  was  pausing  now 
Upon  the  mountain's  southern  brow , 
Where  broad  extended ,  far  beneath, 
The  varied  reakfts  of  Mr  Menleith  ^. 
With  anxious  eye  he  wander'd  o'er 
Mountain  and  meadow ,  moss  and  moor , 
And  ponder'd  refhge  from  his  toil 
By  far  Lochard"  or  Aberfoyle  ^. 
But  nearer  was  the  copsewood  grey, 
That  waved  and  wept  on  Loch-Achray , 
And  mingled  with  the  pine4rees  blue 
On  the  bold  eWs  of  Benvenue  **. 
Fresh  vigour  with  the  hope  retum'd  : 
With  flying  foot  the  heath  he  spum'd , 
Held  westward  with  unwearied  race , 
And  left  behind  the  panting  chase. 

Lady  of  the  Lake.  Canto  1, 1 . 

f9M. 


'*  District  autour  de  la  riviere  Teath.  —  *'Noms  de  petits 
lacs.  —  '*  Benvenue  signifie  la  petite  montagne. 
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F»teni»l  Mjmm^m 


Some  fedings  are  to  mortals  giyen , 

With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven*  : 

And  if  there  be  a  human  tear 

From  passion's  dross ^  refined  and  clear, 

A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek , 

It  would  not  stain'  an  angel's  cheek , 

'Tis  that  which  pious  fathers  shed, 

Upon  a  duteous  ^  daughter's  head ! 

Lady  of  the  Lake.  Canto  II,  22. 


TMe  C«reii(»cli  •r  Funeral  dlr^e* 


What  woeful  accents  load  the  gale  ? 
The  funeral  ydP!  the  female  wail ! 
A  gallant  hunter's  sport'  is  o'er^ ; 
A  valliant  warrior  fights  no  more. 

.   ^Qui  tiennent  moins  de  la  terra  que  da  ciel.  —  'Soorie ,  He 
^^ladt, — '  Seulller,  befuteln.  —  ^  Soumise,  d^vou^,  ge^otfani. 
'Chant  fun^bre ,  S^touetgefang.  —  *Le  ukUatm  des  Re- 
mains. —  "Chasse,  ^«  3agen.  —  *Pini ,  )»otbd. 
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Who ,  in  the  heMe  or  the  chdse , 

At  RoderidL's  side  shall  fill  his  place  ?  — 

Within  the  hall ,  where  torches'  ray 

Supplies  die  excluded  beams  of  day , 

Lies  Duncan  on  his  lowly  bier^, 

And  o'er  him  streams  his  widow's  tear  ; 

His  stripling^  son  stands  mournful  by  ; 

His  youngest  weeps ,  but  knows  not  why ; 

The  village  maids  and  matrons  round 

The  dismal  coronach^  resound. 

He  is  gone  on  the  mountain^, 

He  is  lost  to  the  forest , 
Like  a  summer-dried^  fountain, 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest*^. 
The  font",  reappearing, 

From  the  rain-drops  shall  borrow ; 
But  to  us  comes  no  cheering*', 

To  Duncan  no  morrow  ! 

The  hand  of  the  reaper*' 
Takes  the  ears**  that  are  hoary  ; 

•JCoWetiBol^re.  —  'JouveDceau,  Siingnitg.  —  ''Mot  celtique, 
pour  dirge.  Le  coronach  de^  Highlanders  consistait  ett  cris  et 
chants  plaintifs  sur  le  corps  d'un  de  leurs  proches.  —  'Le 
rbythme  de  ce  morceau  est  admirable.  —  'Dessech^e  en  ete» 
^mnmetttoifeii.  —  "Po6t,  :  plus  grand  ,  am  fitetigflen.  — 
'^Po^.,  pour  Amn(am. —  "  Consolation,  ^^roji.  —  '*Fau€h€ur, 
<S<i&n(tter.-.»*^pis,«el^e. 
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But  the  TOice  of  the  weep^ 

Waite  mmnhood  in  glory. 
The  autumn  winds  rushing 

Waft^  the  leaves  that  are  searest^^ ;, 
But  our  flower  was  in  flushing^? 

When  Migbting*^  was  nearest. 

Fleet  foot  on  the  correi*', 
Sage  counsel  ia  (timber  ^^ 

Red  hand  in  the  forray*^, 
How  sound  is  thy  slumber ! 

Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain , 
^  Like  the  foam  on  the  river, 

Like  the  bubble'^  on  the  fountain, 
Thou  art  gone  and  for  ever ! 

See  Stumah^!  who,  the  bier  beside, 
His  master's  corpse  with  wonder  eyed , 
Poor  Stnmah  !  whom  his  least  halloo 
Could  send  like  lightning  o'er  the  dew , 
Bristles^  his  crest,  and  points  his  ear 
As  if  some  stranger  step  he  hears. 
'Tis  not  a  mourner's  muffled*^  trea4 
Who  comes  to  sorrow  o'er  the  dead, 


^^fintever,  twgMafeii,—  ^^Sdches,  tto<feii|ifn.  —  "S'epa- 
nouir,  Mftl^ten.  —  "NieHe, SWel^ftl^;  fig.:  la  mort.  —  "Mot 
^eossais ,  poor  iajpartiede  la  coWne  oU  le  gihier  est  aboedant. 
—  '*Embarras,  ^etUgenl^eit.  —  •^L'action  de  fourrs^;er,  plkm^ 
bttti.  —  **BaHe  d'alr,  l^ttftMafe.  —  **Le  nom  d'un  chlen.  — 
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But  headlong  haste ,  or  deadly  fear 

Urge  the  precipitate  career. 

AH  stand  aghast'® :  unheeding  all , 

The  henchman'^  bursts  into  the  hall ; 

Before  the  dead  man's  bier  he  stood , 

Held  forth  the  Cross  ^  besmear'd  with  blood  : 

«  The  muster-place  is  Laurick  mead  ; 

«  Speed  forth  the  signal !  clansfnen ,  speed ! » 

Lsuiy  of  theLake.  Canto  m,  16. 


Th^  Surprise. 


Le  roi  Jacqoea  V ,  sons  le  deguisement  d'on  cheraller  FIU  James ,  est  escorte 
par  Roderick  Dim,  clief  d'an  olan  rebelle,  et  lui  dit  oes  nets  * 


«  Enough  I  am  by  promise  tied 
To  match  *■  me  with  this  man  of  pride  : 
Twice  have  I  sought  Clan  Alpine's  glen 
.   In  peace;  but  when  1  come  agen  ', 

••  ibahi,  etjlaunt.  —  •''Serviteur,  SeiBHener.  —  ••Quand  un 
chef  voulait  assembler  son  clan ,  il  faisait  brMer  one  croix  de 
bois,  et,  tandis  qa'eUe  briilait,  11  la  trempait  dans  du  sang.  Dans 
cet  etat  il  la  remettait  au  plus  agile  coureur ,  qui  la  portait  au 
premier  village »  en  indiquant  le  point  de  ralliement.  Celui 
qui  la  recevait  la  portait  k  rendroit  le  plus  proche ,  et  ainsi  de 
suite.  A  la  vue  de  la  croix  de  feu ,  comme  elle  s'appelait ,  tons , 
enfans  et  vieillards ,  se  rendaient  sous  les  armes. 

*Se  mesurer ,  fidj  wrfuc^en.  —  *  Forme  po^ique. 
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I  eome  with  banner «  brand  '  and  bow , 

As  leader  seeks  his  mortal  foe  ; 

For  love-lorn  swain  \  in  lady's  bower  5 

Ne'er  panted  for  the  appointed  hour. 

As  I ,  until  before  me  stand 

This  rebel  Chieftain  and  his  band !  » 

«  Have  then  thy  wish  !  »  —  He  whistled  shrill  *, 

And  he  was  answered  from  the  hill ; 

Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlew  ^ 

From  crag  to  crag^  the  signal  flew. 

Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 

Bonnets ,  and  spears ,  and  bended  bows  ; 

On  right,  on  left,  above ,  below 

Sprung  up  at  once  the  lurking  ®  foe ; 

From  shingles  ^  grey  their  lances  start  1 

The  bracken  bush  *®  sends  forth  the  dart ; 

The  rushes  and  the  vrillow-wand  ** 

Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand , 

And  every  tuft  of  broom  gives  life 

To  plaided  warrior  arm'd  for  strife. 

That  whistle  garrison'd  the  glen 

At  once  with  full  five  hundred  men , 

As  if  the  yawning  *'  hill  to  heaven 

A  subterranean  host  had  given. 


•Po6t.,  pour  sword.  —  *Berger,  J&irt.  —  *Aigu.  —  *Cour- 
lieu,  fBtittrooQtl,  —  'Rocher,  Jelfen.  —  •Qui  se  cachait ,  M 
vetbetgrnb.  ^  •Esp^ce  d'arbre;  ici,  peut-dtre,  le  frtoe.  — 
^^Buisson  d'aub^pine ,  ^cntaebftfd^.  —  ^^Branche  de  saule, 
Sriben&ffe.  —  ''Beauts,  aft^netib. 
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Watching  their  leader's  beck  *^  and  will , 

All  silent  there  they  stood  and  still. 

Like  the  loose  crags  whose  threatening  mass 

Lay  tottering  o'er  the  hollow  pass. 

As  if  an  infant's  touch  could  urge 

Their  headlong  passage  down  the  verge  *^, 

With  step  and  weapon  forward  flung , 

Upon  the  mountain- side  they  hung. 

The  Mountaineer  cast  glance  of  pride 

Along  Benledi's  living  side^ 

Then  fix'd  his  eye  and  sable  brow 

Full  on  Fitz  James  :  —  «  How  says't  thou  now  ? 

«  These  are  Clan-Alpine's  warriors  true; 

«  And ,  Saxon ,  — ^  I  am  Roderick  Dhu !  » 

Lady  of  the  Lake.  Canto  V. 


The  Saftle. 

At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell  * 
Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell , 
As  all  the  fiends ,  from  heaven  that  fell , 
Had  peal'd  *  the  banner-cry*  of  hell ! 

Forth  from  the  pass  in  tumult  driven , 
Like  chaflf  *  before  the  wind  of  heaven , 

>»  Signal ,  3ef*en.  —  "Pente,  f*iefe  aBba^ung. 
^Cri.  ®eWre{.  —  » Fairs  entendre,  auef^aHtn.  —  'Cri  de 
guerre.  Jtriegagefd^rei.  —  •  BaUe ,  @pi;w. 
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The  archery  *  appear  : 
For  life  I  for  life !  their  plight  they  ply  ®,  — 
And  shriek,  and  shout ,  and  battle-cry  , 
And  plaids  and  bonnets  waving  high , 
And  broadswords  flashing^  to  the  sky , 

Are  maddening  in  the  rear. 
Onward  they  drive,  in  dreadful  race , 

Pursuers  and  pursued. 
Before  that  tide  of  flight  and  chase. 
How  shall  it  keep  its  rooted  place , 

The  spearmen's  twilight  wood?  — 
«  Down,  down,  »  cried  Mar,  «  your  lances  down*! 

^<  Bear  back  ^  both  friend  and  foe !  » 
Like  reeds  before  the  tempest's  frown  *^, 
That  serried  grove  of  lances  brown 

At  once  lay  levell'd  low ; 
And  closely  shouldering  side  to  side. 
The  bristling  ranks  the  onset  bide.  — 
«  We'll  quell  the  savage  Mountaineer, 

«  As  their  Tinchel  "  cows  "  the  game  \ 
c<  They  come  as  fleet  as  forest  deer , 

«  We  '11  drive  them  back  as  tame.  »  — 
Bearing  before  them,  in  their  course, 
The  relics*'  of  the  archer  force, 

*  Archers,  SSooenfc^ii^en.  —  'lis  exercent  leur  adresse.  — 
'Scintillant ,  fun»Int).  —  ^Baisses  vos  lances ,  l^enmietlaffen.  — 
•Faites  reculer,  jurittffiofien.  —  ^* Menaces,  JDtol^imgen.  — 
^'  Chasseurs  qui  renferment  les  daims  dans  an  cercle ,  en 
s'approchant  graduellement  apr^s  avoir  form^  une  grande  cir- 
conf^ence.  —  "Effiraie ,  fauem.  —  "  ii  relic,  une  relique ;  a 
relict,  une  veuve. 
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Like  wave  with  crest  of  sparkling  foam , 
Right  onward  did  Glan-Alpine  come. 

Above  the  tide ,  each  broadsword  bright 

Was  brandishing  like  beam  of  light ; 
Each  targe  was  dark  bdow ; 

And  with  the  ocean's  mighty  swing  **, 

When  heaving  to  the  tempest's  wmg , 
They  hurl'd  them**  on  the  foe. 
1  heard  the  lance's  shivering  crash  *^ 
As  when  the  whirlwind  rends  the  ash*'; 
I  heard  the  broadsword's  deadly  dang , 
As  if  a  hundred  anvils  **  rang ! 
But  Moray  wheei'd  his  rearward  rank 
Of  horsemen  on  Clan-Alpine's  flank  ; 

—  «  My  banner-man,  advance  ! 
«  I  see ,  »  he  cried ,  «  their  column  shake.  — 
«  Now,  gallants  I  for  your  ladies'  sake, 

«  Upon  *•  them  with  the  lance  !  » 
The  horsemen  dash'd  among  the  rout, 

As  deer  break  through  the  broom; 
Thdr  steeds  are  stout,  their  swords  are  out : 

They  soon  make  l^tsome  room. 
Clan-Alpine's  best  are  backw;ard  borne.  — 

Where ,  where  was  Roderick  then  ? 
One  blast  ^  upon  his  bu^^hom 

Were  worth  a  thousand  men. 

^^Oscillation,  ^d^toojifen.  —  **Po^t.,  pour  themselves.  — 
"Fracas,  jtra^en.—  "Fr6ne,  (Sf<^e.—  "Enclumc,  9[mbc$. 
—  ^»Culbuter,  fdfdj  ttuf.  —  ••Note,  &ei. 
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And  refluent  through  the  pass  of  fear 

The  battle's  tide  was  pour'd ; 
Vanish'd  the  Saxon's  stru^^ling  spear, 

Vanished  the  mountain  sword. 
As  Bracklinn's  chasm ,  so  black  and  steep, 

Receives  her  roaring  linn  '* , 
As  the  dark  cavems  of  the  deep 

Suck"  the  wild  whirlpool  **  in, 
So  did  the  <leep  and  darksome  pass 
Devour  the  battle's  mingled  mass : 
None  linger  now  upon  the  plain , 
Save  those  who  ne'er  shall  fight  again. 

Lady  of  the  Lake.  Canto  VI,  17. 


-X 


must  be  Fancy's  Guide. 


Woe  to  the  youth,  whom  Fancy  gains. 

Winning  from  Reason's  hand  the  reins, 

Pity  and  woe !  for  such  a  mind 

Is  soft ,  contemplative  and  kind ; 

And  woe  to  those  who  train  *  such  youth , 

And  spare  to  press  '  the  rights  of  truth , 

**Mot^cos.:  cascade,  SSBaffetfaK.  — •  »»Avaler,  einfdJKngm. 
—  "Touraant ,  aSitW;  f.  „  ben  Zauiiitx  "  19.  (SdJirCer. 

^ Clever,  aufjiel^en.  —  'Avancer ,  aufbringen. 
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The  mind  to  strengthen  aiid  anneal ', 
While  on  the  stithy  *  glows  the  steel ! 
0  teach  him,  while  your  lessons  last , 
To  judge  the  present  by  the  past ; 
Remind  ^him  of  each  wish  pursued , 
How  rich  it  glow'd  ^  with  promised  good ; 
Remind  him  of  each  wish  enjoy'd , 
How  soon  his  hopes  possession  cloy'd* ! 
Tell  him ,  we  play  unequal  game , 
Whene'er  we  shoot  by  Fancy's  aim  "^  I 
And  e'er  he  strip  •  him  for  her  race , 
Show  the  conditions  of  the  cha3e. 
Two  sisters  by  the  goal  ®  are  set : 
Cold  Disappointment  and  Regret; 
One  disenchants  the  winner's  eyes , 
And  strips  of  all  its  worth  the  prize  ; 
While  one  augments  its  gaudy  show  ^^, 
More  to  enhance  the  loser's  woe  : 
The  yictcHT  sees  his  fairy  gold 
Transform'd ,  when  won ,  to  drossy  **  mold ; 
But  still  the  vanquish'd  mourns  his  loss 
And  rues^*,  as  gold,  that  glittering  dross  *'. 

Rokeby.  Canto  I,  31. 

•Tremper,  IJ&tten.  —  *Enclame,  StmBofl.  —  *BriUer,  ^Ihc 
Ben.  —  •Affadir,  toittnli^  tnadfren.  —  ^Vis4e ,  aBfelJen.  — 
*  Se  d^sbabiUer ,  fld^  au^jie^en ,  allusion  aux  atbl^s  grecs.  •— 
•But,  3iel.  —  ^•BriUante  apparence ,  hadt€  ^ui\if^ttL  — 
"  Substance  vile ,  [(i^adfiget  @toff.  —  "Regretter,  brbauetti.  — 
"Scorie,  ®<i&k(If. 
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Te  $he  Ho^n* 


Hail  *  to  thy  cold  and  clouded  beam. 

Pale  pilgrim  of  the  troubled  sky  ! 
Hail,  though  the  mists  that  o'er  thee  stream 

Lend  to  thy  brow  their  sullen  dye  ' ! 
How  should  thy  pure  and  peaceful  eye 

Untroubled  view  our  scenes  below  ? 
Or  how  a  tearless  beam  supply 

To  light  a  world  of  war  and  wo? 

Fair  ijvLeen !  I  wiH  not  blame  thee  now , 

As  once  by  Greta's  '  fiury  side ; 
Each  little  doud  tlMit  dimm'd  thy  brow 

Did  then  an  angel's  beauty  Ude. 
And  of  the  shades  1  then  could  chide, 

Sifll  are  the  diougl^  to  menory  dear; 
For  while  a  softer  strain  I  tried. 

They  hid  my  blush  and  calmed  my  fear. 

Then  did  I  swear  thy  ray  serene 
Was  form'd  to  light  some  lonely  dell  ^, 

^Salut,  ^il.  —  'Coiileor  tenie,  hnrfefc  ?«*e»  —  •Petite 
riviere  qni  se  verse  dans  la  Tweed ,  pr^  Barnard  Castle ;  elle 
peut ,  par  la  beaul^  de  ses  bords ,  rivaliser  avee  tout  coorant  de 
la  mtoe  grandeur  qu'on  trouve  en  Suisse.  —  ^Vallon,  X^lc^n. 
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By  two  fond  *  lovers  only  seen , 

Reflected  from  the  crystal  well , 
Or  sleeping  on  their  mossy  cell , 

Or  quivering*  on  the  lattice''  bright, 
Or  glancing  ^  on  their  couch ,  to  tell 

How  swiftly  wanes  ^  the  summer  night ! 

Rokeby.  Canto  1,  33. 


The  Bmi Atti's  Caire  audi  f^nn 

of  Brignall  Banks  ^. 


With  wonder  Bertram  heard  withm 
The  flinty  rock  a  murmur'd  din  ; 
But  when  Guy  pull'd  the  wilding  sjM^y  ' 
And  brambles^  from  its  base  away  , 
He  saw  appearing  to  the  air 
A  little  entrance ,  low  and  square , 
Like  opening  cell  of  hermit  lone^ 
Dark  winding  through  the  Mving  stone. 

'Tendre,  j&ttUc^.  —  '^S'agitant,  gitternb.  —  'Fenetre  en 
tpeillis,  ©ittetfetijlet.  —  *Effleurer,  Hxaf^ltn,  —  •Po^t. :  dimi- 
nuer,  s'^couler,  ahntf^mtn. 

^  Le  coteau  de  Brignall ,  hameau  sur  les  ravissants  bords  du 
Greta,  v.  p.  408,  N .  3;  on  y  trouve  descarri^res  d'ardoisequi  offrent 
des  cuvernes  bien  propres  k  servir  de  repaires  aux  brigands , 
si  elles  ^taieot  moins  i'requentees  par  ies  promeneurs.  Le  poete 
parle  d'une  epoque  ^loign^  de  nous.  —  'Arbrisseau  sauvage, 
fea«  !Rti^\)o\\.  —  'Ronces,  ^omhtfd). 
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Here  enter'd  Denzil,  Bertram  here ; 

And  louder  and  louder  on  their  ear , 

As  from  the  bowels*  of  the  earth , 

Resounded  shouts  of  boisterous  mirth. 

Of  old ,  the  cavern  strait  and  rude 

In  slaty  ^  rock  the  peasant  hew'd  ; 

And  Brignairs  woods ,  and  Scargiirs*  wave , 

E'en  now  o'er  many  agister  cave  , 
Where  far  within  the  darksome  rift', 
The  wedge  and  lever  ply  their  thrift*  ; 
But  war  had  silenced  rural  trade  , 
And  the  deserted  mine  was  made 
The  banquet-hall  and  fortress,  too , 
Of  Denzil  and  his  desperate  crew.  — 
There  Guilt  his  anxious  revel  kept ; 
There,  on  his  sordid  pallet •,  slept 
Guill-born  Excess ,  the  goblet  drainM*® 
Still  in  his  slumbering  grasp  retained  ; 
Regret  was  there ,  his  eye  still  cast 
With  vain  repining  on  the  past ; 
Among  the  feasters  **  waited  near 
Sorrow  ,  and  unrepentant  F^r  , 
And  Blasphemy ,  to  frenzy  driven  , 
With  his  own  crimes  reproaching  b^ven  ; 

"Entrames,  (Sitioeweibe.  —  *D'apdoi»B,  [(^fiefetattig.  — 
•  Une  autre  petite  riviere. —  ^Fente,@Mw«9^-  "~  ^^^ 
cent  leur  action,  i^re  3We(ituna  auihhtn.  —  •  Sale  coucbe,  Wmii^ 
jii)e«  ^oqet.  —  "Vider,  atxWferen.  —  "Participant  au  festm, 
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While  Bertram  show'd  **  amid  the  crew 

The  Master-Fiend  that  Milton*'  drew. 

HariL !  the  loud  revel  wakes  again , 

To  greet  the  leader  of  the  train. 

Behold  the  group  by  the  pale  lamp  , 

That  struggles  with  the  earthy  damp**: 

By  what  strange  features  Vice  has  known  , 

To  single  out  and  mark  her  own  ! 

Yet  some  there  are ,  whose  brows  retain 

Less  deeply  stamp'd  her  brand  *^  and  stain. 

See  yon  pale  stripling**  !  when  a  boy  , 

A  mother's  pride,  a  fatheip's  joy  ! 

Now ,  'gainst  the  vaulf  s  rude  walls  reclined  , 

An  early  image  fills  his  mind  : 

The  cottage ,  once  his  sire's ,  he  sees , 

Embower'd  upon  the  banks  of  Tees  ; 

He  views  sweet  Winston*s  woodland  scene  , 

And  shares  the  dance  of  Gainford-green. 

A  tear  is  springing*' ;  —  but  the  zest  ** 

Of  some  wild  tale  or  brutal  jest 

Hath  to  loud  laughter  stirr'd  the  rest ; 

On  him  they  call ,  the  aptest  mate 

For  jovial  song  and  merry  feat : 

Fast  flies  his  dream  ;  —  with  dauntless  air , 

As  one  victorious  o'er  Despair , 


^•Paraissait,  f(6ien.  —  ^*  t  Paradise  Lost,  »  B.  L  — -  **Humi- 
dite,  Jeud^tigfeit.  —  "BrWnre,  ©ranb.  —  '''Jeunehomme, 
Ofinglfng.  —  "''JaUlir^  frr^jen,  —  "Fig.:  saveur,  ©efd^matf. 
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He  bids  the  ruddy  cup  go  round 
Till  sense  and  sorrow  both  are  drown'd  ; 
And  soon  in  merry  wassail  ^^  he  , 
The  life  of  all  their  revelry  , 
Peals  his  loud  song  !  The  muse  has  found 
Her  blossoms  on  the  wildest  ground  , 
Mid  noxious  weeds*®  at  random  strew*d , 
Themselves  all  profitless  and  rude.  — 
With  desperate  merriment  he  sung  ; 
The  cavern  to  the  chorus  rung ; 
Yet  mingled  with  his  reckless. glee** 
Remorse's  bitter  agony. 

SONG. 

0,  Brignall  banks  are  wild  and  fan*. 

And  Greta  woods  are  green  ; 
And  you  may  gather  garlands  there  , 

Would  grace**  a  summer  queen. 
And  as  I  rode  by  Dalton*hall , 

Beneath  the  turrets  high  , 
A  maiden  on  the  castle  wall* 

Was  singing  merrily : 

CHORUS. 

«  0  Brignall  banks  are  fresh  and  fair  , 
«  And  Greta  woods  are  green  ; 


^*Bombance,  SdS)maiifcrci.  —  '**Mauvalses  herbes,  Itnfrattt-. 
-  *^Joie,  Srwbc.  —  *'Orner,  jiereit. 
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«  I  'd  rather  rove**  with  Edmund  there 
«  Than  reign  our  English  queen.  »  -^ 

«  If,  maiden,  thou  wouldst  wend**  with  me, 

«  To  leave  both  tower  and  town , 
«  Thou  first  must  guess  what  life  lead  a\  e  , 

«  That  dwell  by  dale  and  down**. 
«  And  if  thou  canst  that  riddle  read*^, 

«  As  read  full  well  you  may  , 
«  Then  to  the  greenwood  shalt  thou  speed  , 

«  As  blithe  '"^  as  Queen  of  May. » 

CHORUS. 

Yet  sung  she  :  «  Brignall  banks  are  fair, 

M  And  Greta  woods  are  green  ; 
«  I  'd  rather  rove  with  Edmund  there 

«  Than  reign  our  English  queen. 

«  I  read**  you ,  by  your  bugle-horn  , 

M  And  by  your  palfrey  good  , 
«  1  read  you  for  a  ranger  *^  sworn 

«  To  keep  the  king's  greenwood.  » 
—  «  A  ranger ,  lady  winds  his  horn , 

«  And  'tis  at  peep*^  of  light ; 

•'Errer,  l^erumitteti.  —  "D^toutner,  alter,  fl(^  ^{ntoenbcn. 
—  •'^Grande  plaine ,  bruy(^re ,  c^xc^t  (Sbene,  •&aibc.  —  ••R6sou- 
dre  cette  toigme ,  t>a6  vthif)ftl  Uftrt.  —  »''  Gai ,  muttter.  — 
'•Poet.,  pour  Jwdgr.  —  •*Forestier,  gorfhneffler.  —  ''A  rattt>e 
du  jour,  5)&Tnmermtf^. 
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«  His  blast  is  heard  at  merry  nooo  , 
«  And  mine  at  dead  of  night.  »  — 

CHORUS. 

Yet  sung  she :  <c  Brignall  banks  are  fair  , 

«  And  Greta  woods  are  gay  ; 
«  I  would  I  were  with  Edmund  there 

<t  To  reign  his  Queen  of  May ! 

«  With  bumish'd  brand  and  musketoon 

«  So  gallantly  you  come'^ 
«  1  read  you  for  a  bold  Dragoon. 

«  That  lists  the  tuck  of  drum'*.  » 
—  «  I  list  no  more  the  tuck  of  drum  , 

t<  No  more  the  trumpet  hear  ;, 
«  But  when  the  beetle'*  sounds  his  hum'* 

«  My  comrades  take  the  spear. 

CHORUS. 

«  And ,  0 !  though  Brignall  banks  be  fair , 

«  And  Greta  woods  he  gay  , 
«  Yet  mickle**  must  the  maiden  dare 

«  Would  reign  my  Queen  of  May  ! 


"Qui  ecoute  le  roulement  dm  tambour^  bet  ben  ZxommtU 
fc^lag  t)bxt  —  "Scaral)ee,^afcr. —  •*Fait  entendre  son  bour- 
donnement,  ba6  (5>efum|e  l^cren  laft.  —  "*ftlot  6cos.^  pour  much. 
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«  Maiden !  a  nameless  life  I  lead  , 

«  A  nameless  death  I  '11  die  ; 
«  The  fiend  ^^,  whose  lantern  lights  the  mead  , 

«  Were  better  mate  than  I ! 
«  And  when  I  'm  with  my  comrades  met 

«  Beneath  the  greenwood  bough , 
«  What  once  we  were ,  we  all  forget, 

«  Nor  think  what  we  are  now. 

CHORUS. 

«  Yet  Brignall  banks  are  fresh  and  fair  , 

«  And  Greta  woods  are  green  , 
«  And  you  may  gather  garlands  there  , 

«  Would  grace  a  summer  queen.  » 

When  Edmund  ceased  his  simple  song  , 
Was  silence  on  the  sullen  throng'*, 
Till  waked  some  ruder  mate  their  glee 
With  note  of  courser  niinstrelsy. 

Rokeby.  CanlolU,  18. 
"LefeufoUet,  3rrn<l&t.  —  "Foule  sombre,  tjetbrieflit^e^ 
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Tlie  Tear  in  €;iUlfUt< 


The  tear ,  down  childhood's  cheek  thai  flows  , 
Is  like  the  dew-drop  on  the  rose  ; 
When  next  the  summer  breeze  comes  by 
And  waves  the  bush ,  the  flower  is  dry. 

Rekd)y.  Canto  IV,  11. 


The  C^remi  UTrctttli^ 


0 ,  Lady ,  twine*  no  wreath*  for  me  , 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree  ! 
Too  lively  glow  the  lilies  light ; 
The  varnish'd'  holly 's*  all  too  bright ; 
The  May  flower  and  the  eglantine 
Blay  shade  a  brow  ^  less  sad  than  mine  ; 
But ,  Lady ,  weave*  no  wreath  for  me  , 
Or  weave  it  of  the  cypress-tree  ! 


^Guirlande,  bcr  Jhaitg.  —  *Tresser,  flcc^tcn.  —  'Vemi. 
iaditrt.  —  *Le  houx,  Steci^palmc.  —  'Front,  @timc. 
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Let  dimpled^  Mirth  his  temples^  twine 
With  tendrils^  of  the  laagbing  vine  ; 
The  manly  oak,  the  pensive  yew® 
To  patriot*^  and  to  sage  be  due  ; 
The  myrtle  bower  bids  lovers  live  : 
Bat  that  Matilda  will  not  give  ; 
Then,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me  , 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree  ! 

Let  merry  England  proudly  rear 

Her  blended  roses**,  bought  so  dear  ; 

Let  Albin*'  bind  her  bonnet  blue 

With  heath  and  harebell*^  dipp'd  in  dew  ; 

On  favoured  Erin's**  crest**  be  seen 

The  flower**  she  loves  of  emerald  gr^en.  — 

But ,  Lady ,  twine  no  wreath  for  me  , 

Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree. 

Stfike  the  wild  harp ,  while  maids  prepare 
Ihe  ivy  meet  for  minstrel's  hair  ;  .• 

And  while  his  crown  of  laurel-leaves       /  ' 
With  bloody  hand  the  victor  weaves  , 


*  Litter.:  ayant  des  fossettes,  souriant,  mii  ®xfib^tn.  — 
'Tempes,  ^^l&ft,  —  •Tendron ,  jmige  ^proffc.  —  Mf ,  Xon- 
itenBautn. —  *"  The  civic  crown  was  of  oak  leaves. —  **Les  roses 
blanches  et  les  rouges  furent  adoptees  par  les  maisons  rivales 
de  York  et  de  Lancaster  dans  leurs  banni^res ;  elles  sont  nnies 
dans  r^casson  royal  depuis  Henri  VII.  —  ^'  Nom  ancien  de 
Tficosse.  —  "Hyacinthe  despr^s.  —  ^^ Ireland.'-^  "Cimier; 
"tetmhiW.  —  "  Le  Shamrock,  trefle,  est  la  fl^d<&rirlande. 
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Let  the  loud  triumph  tell; 
But  when  you  hear  the  passing  bell  ^^, 
Then ,  Lady  V  twine  a  wreath  for  me , 
And  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree. 

Yes  !  twine  for  me  the  cypress  bough ; 
But ,  0  Matilda ,  twine  not  now  ! 
Stay  till  a  few  brief  months  are  past , 
And  I  haver  look'd  and  loved  my  last! 
When  villagers  my  shroud  *^  bestrew 
With  panzies*®,  rosemary  ^  and  rue  ** ;  — 
Then ,  Lady ,  weave  a  wreath  for  me , 
And  weave  it  of  the  cypress-tree. 

Rokeby.  V,  13. 


Bertram  of  RisiiisliaBi 

eompdres  the  close  of  his  life  to  the  setting  of  the  tropic  sun. 

Edmund ,  thy  yearsi  were  scarcely  mine , 
When  challenging  the  Clans  of  Tyne 
To  bring  their  best  my  hand  to  prove 
0*er  Hexham's  aEtar  hung  my  glove* ; 

^'Cloche  morluaire,  Xcbtcnolode.  —  "Bi6re,  XoUtvibaf^xe. 
—  "Pen^eq^,  une  fleur,  ^ticfrnfitterd^cn.  —  •®Romariii,9to«:: 
matip.,— :'lRlante ,.  la  roue ,  Me  dtanU. 

>Gant;i.&M^tt*- 
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But  Tynedale,  nor  in  tower  nor  town , 
Held  Champion  meet  to  take  it  down. 
My  noontide 'India  may  declare  : 
Like  her  fierce  smi  I  fired  the  air  1 
Like  him ,  to  wood  and  cave  bade  fly 
Her  natives  from  mine  angry  eye. 
Panama's  maids  shall  long  look  pale , 
When  Risingham  inspires  the  tale; 
Chili's  dark  matrons  long  shall  tame 
The  froward'  child  with  Bertram's  name. 
And  now,  my  race  of  terror  nm*, 
Mine  be  the  eve  of  tropic  sun  : 
No  pale  gradations  quench  his  ray , 
No  twilight  dews  his  wrath  allay ' ; 
With  disk  like  battle-target  red , 
He  rushes  to  his  burning  bed , 
Dyes*  the  wide  wave  with  bloody  light , 
Then  sinks  at  once ,  —  and  all  is  night.  — 

Rokeby.  Canto  VI,  21. 

•  Age  BoAr ,  teifee  9Uitx.  —  •  Mutin ,  iiBennfitl^ig.  —  *  On  dit : 
to  run  a  race ,  lutter  k  la  course,  rempfir  sa  carriSrft..—  'Tem- 
p^rer.  —  « Teindre  r  f&tltn,  .  ;   * '  \ 


It 
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PibrocM  ^  of  BonaM  IMbu. 


Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu  *, 

Pibroch  of  Donuil , 
Wake  thy  wifd  voice  anew ! 

Summon  ^  Cian-Conuil : 
Come  away  1  come  away ! 

Hark  to  the  summons ! 
Come  in  your  war  array , 

Gentles  and  commons  ^. 

Come  from  deep  glen,  and 
From  mountain  so  rocky ; 

The  war  pipe**  and  pennon* 
Are  at  Inverlochy. 


^  Le  pibroch  est  un  air  martial  ex^cnt^  sur  la  comemuse  des 
HighlandeVs ;  il  a ,  dit-on «  une  expression  particuli^re ,  propre  k 
remuer  les  esprits  et  k  produire  les  emotions  les  plus  oppos^es. 
Ce  pibroch  est:tr6s-ancien ,  puisqu'il  se  rapporte  k  une  exp^i- 
tion  que  fit  le  clan  des  Macdonald  en  1431.  Le  motif  existe  en 
quelques  '<liig,nes  c^jMques  que  Scott  a  rendues  dans  ces  vers , 
merveilleux  par  ia^pidit^  du  mouvement  et  la  vibration  du 
rythme.  II  n*existe$eut-6lre  pas  dans  la  po^sie  lyrique  un  poeme 
si  rempli  d'action.  —  *  Donald  the  Black.  —  'Sommer,  auffot? 
bem.  —  *  Chefs  el  soldats.—  *Comemuse,  @o<f  ^jfeife.  —  'Pan- 
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Come  every  hiU  plaid ,  and 

True  heart  that  wears  one ; 
Come  every  steel  blade ,  and 

Strong  hand  that  bears  one. 

Leave  mitended^  the  herd*, 

The  flock*  without  shelter ; 
Leave  the  corpse  uninterr'd , 

The  htiAe  at  the  alter : 
Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  steer, 

Leave  nets  and  barges ; 
Come  with  your  fighting  gear*®, 

Broadswords  and  targes. 

Come  as  the  winds  come ,  when 

Forests  are  rended ; 
Come  a*  the  waves  come ,  when 

Navies  are  stranded  ** : 
Faster  come !  faster  come ! 

Faster  and  faster , 
Chief,  vassal ,  page  and  groom , 

Tenant  aad  master. 

Fast  they  come !  fast  they  come  I 

See  how  they  gather ! 
Wide  waves  the  eagle  plume 

Blended  with  heather. 

'Sans  garde ,  nnbetoad^t.  —  •Troupeao  de  b^les  k  comes.  — 
•Troapeau  de'bestiaux.  —  '"Appareil,  Seng.  —  "Qui  font 
ecbouer  les  flottes ,  jitanben. 
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Cast  your  plaids,  draw  your  blades; 

Forward  each  man  set** ! 
Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu , 

Rnell  for  the  onset**. 


1816. 


The  Field  of  UTaterleo. 

A  Fragment. 


«  On !  on  * !  »  was  still  his  stem  exclaim ; 
«  Confront  the  battery's  jaws*  of  flame ! 

«  Rush  on  the  levell'd  gun ! 
a  My  steel-clad  cuirassiers,  advance! 
«  Each  Hulan  forward  with  his  lance , 
M  My  Guard,  —  my  Chosen,  —  charge  for  France , 

«  France  and  Napoleon !  » 
Loud  answer'd  their  acclaiming  shout, 
Greeting  the  mandate  which  sent  out 
Their  bravest  and  their  best  to  dare 
The  fate  their  leader  fain  would  share. 
But  HE',  his  country's  sword  and  shield  „ 
Still  in  the  battle-front  reveal'd , 

'» Coloime  d'hommes.  ffttif)t  AWnner.  —  ^'Atuque,  Stegriff. 

^En  tvant,  t)orta)&ri<.  —  *La  gaeale,  betRail^ii.  —  *Le  Doc 
de  Wellington. 
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Where  danger  fiercest  swept*  the  field , 

Came  like  a  beam  of  light. 
In  action  prompt,  in  sentence  brief:  — 
«  Soldiers,  stand  firm !  »  —  exclaim'd  the  Chief , 

«  England  ^hall  tell  the  fight^ ! » 
On  came  the  whirlwind®,  —  like  the  last 
But  fiercest  sw^ep  of  tempest-blast ;  — 
On  came  the  whirlwind;  —  steel-gleams^  broke 
Like  lightning  through  the  rolling  smoke ; 

The  war  was  wak'd  anew ; 
Three  hundred  cannon-mouths  roar'd  loud , 
And  from  their  throats ,  with  flash  and  cloud , 

Their  showers®  of  iron  threw. 
Beneath  their  fire,  in  full  career^ 
Rush'd  on  the  ponderous  cuirassier ; 
The  lancer  couch'd  his  ruthless  spear, 
And  hurrying,  as  to  havoc®  near , 

The  cohort's  eagles  flew. 
In  one  dark  torrent,  broad  and  strong  r 
The  advancing  onset  rolFd  along. 
Forth  harbinger'd  by  fierce  acclaim , 
That ,  from  the  shroud  of  smoke  and  flame , 
Peal'd  *®  wildly  the  imperial  name. 
But  on  the  British  heart  were  lost 
The  terrors  of  Uie  charging  host : 

*Balayer ,  ouafegcn.  —  '  Les  mots  qu'il  pronoo^a  sent  : 
« Soldiers ,  we  must  never  be  beat !  what  wiU  they  say  in 
England? »  —  'Ouragan  , -^turmtoinb.  —  '^clat  des  sabres , 
bad  gunfetn  bet  ©^loetter.^-  'Pluie,  gr^le.  —  'Carnage,  ©c- 
me^et.  — -  "  Faisait  r^sonner ,  audfd^wien. 
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For  not  an  eye  the  slonn  that  view>  d 

Chang'd  hs  proud  gl^ce  of  fortiliide; 

Nor  was  one  forward  footstep  staid , 

As  dropp'd  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

Fast  as  their  ranks  the  thunders  tear , 

Fast  they  renew'd  each  serried  square ; 

And  on  the  wousded  and  the  slam 

Glos'd  theb  diminished  files ^*  again, 

Till  from  their  hnc  scarce  spears'  length  three  ", 

Emerging  from  the  smoke ,  they  see 

Hehnet ,  and  plume ,  and  panoply  ".  — 

Then  wak'd  their  fire  at  once  1 
Each  musketeer's  revolvii^  kneH  ** 
As  fast ,  as  regularly  fell , 
As  when  they  practise  to  display 
Their  discipBne  on  festal  day. 

Then  down  went  helm  and  lance , 
Down  were  the  eagle  banners  sent , 
Down  reeling**^  steeds  and  riders  went, 
Corslets  were  pierc'd,  and  pennons  rent; 

And ,  to  augment  the  fray , 
•Wheel'd  full  against  their  staggering  flanks , 
The  English  horsemen's  foaming  ranks 

Forc'd  their  resistless  way. 
Then  to  the  musket-knell  succeeds 
The  clash  **  of  swords ,  —  the  neigh  *'  of  steeds.  - 


" Coloime.  —  ^*A  la  distance  de  3  lances,  3  ianitn latiQ, 
'Cuirasse.  —  ^*Coiip,  ^oH.  —  "ChanceVer,  fc^tootifen. 
•Choc,  ©eraffeL  —  "Henmssement,  ®mitf^tx. 
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As  plies  *^  the  smith  his  clanging  trade  *^, 
Against  the  cuirass  rang  the  blade. 
And  while  amid  their  close  array 
The  well-served  cannon  rent  their  way , 
And  while  amid  their  scattered  band 
Rag'd  the  fierce  rider's  bloody  brand*®, 
Recoird,  in  common  rout  and  fear, 
Lancer,  and  guard ,  and  cuirassier. 
Horsemen  and  foot ,  —  a  mingled  host , 
Their  leaders  fall'n ,  then*  standards  lost. 

Field  of  Waterloo.  St.  I. 

fSfS. 

^•Exercer,  auafiBen.  —  ^•A  soldier  of  the  95th  compared 
the  noise  to  «  a  thousand  tinker's  at  work  mending  pots  and 
kettles.  »  V.  p.  405.  —  ••Sabre,  ©c^toett,  po^tique. 
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He  is  now  at  rest: 

And  praise  and  blame  fall  on  bis  ear  alike , 
Now  dull  in  deatb.  Yes ,  Byron ,  tbou  art  gone , 
Gone  like  a  star  that  tbrougb  tbe  fihnament 
Sbot  and  was  lost,  in  its  eccentric  course 
Dazzling,  perplexing.  Yettby  beart,  metbinks, 
Was  generous ,  noble ,  —  noble  in  its  scorn 
Of  all  tbings  low  or  Htlle ;  notbing  tbere 
Sordid  or  servile.  If  imagined  wrongs 
Pursued  tbee ,  urging  tbee  sometimes  to  dp 
Tbings  long  regretted ,  oft ,  as  many  know , 
None  more  tban  I ,  tby  gratitude  would  build 
On  sligbt  foundations  :  and ,  if  in  tby  life 
Not  bappy  ^  in  tby  death  tbou  surely  wert , 
Tby  wish  accomplisb'd,  dying  in  tbe  land 
Where  thy  young  mind  bad  caught  ethereal  fire , 
Dying  in  Greece ,  and  in  a  cause  so  glorious ! 

Tbou  art  gone ; 

And  he  who  would  assail  tbee  in  tby  grave , 
Ob  1  let  him  pause !  For  who ,  among  us  all , 
Tried  as  tbou  wert ,  —  even  from  tby  earliest  years , 
When  wandering ,  yet  unspoilt ,  a  highland-boy ,  — 
Tried  as  thou  wert ,  and  with  tby  soul  of  flame ; 
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Pleasure ,  while  yet  the  down  was  on  thy  cheek , 
Uplifting ,  pressing ,  and  to  lips  like  thine , 
Her  charmed  cup ;  —  ah !  who ,  among  us  all, 
Could  say  he  had  not  err'd  as  much ,  and  more  ? 

Roger't  iro/y. 

They  who  consider  genius  to  be  the  extension  and 
happy  combination  of  the  faculties  with  which  every 
man  is  more  or  less  endowed ,  will  not  be  mclined  to 
suppose  that  it  confers  on  its  possessor  any  exemption 
from  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  which  ahnost 
universally  govern  mankind.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  who  hold  genius  to  be  a  divine  spark ,  a  kind  of 
inspiration ,  must ,  to  be  consistent  with  themselves, 
admit  that  beings  so  endowed  can  hardly  be  submitted 
to  the  same  rules  as  other  men  ;  nor  will  they  hesitate 
to  avow,  that  the  strain  of  the  imagination  may  account 
for  the  obliquities  often  visible  in  the  conduct  of  those 
whose  talents  are  remarkable.  There  are  ,  however, 
many  poets ,  like  Schiller  and  Scott ,  whose  example  of 
life  is  as  admirable  as  their  writings.  Nor  will  the  force 
of  such  examples  be  weakened  by  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority of  men  of  genius  appear,  in  their  conduct,  to  have 
been  actuated  by  the  impulses  of  passion.  For  if  the  first 
supposition  be  true ,  genius  may ,  as  an  mstrument ,  be 
employed  for  good  or  for  evil  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  motives  which  call  forth  its  action.  Though  no  ex- 
emption from  the  common  duties  of  Ufe  be  granted  to 
genius  as  such  ,  who  can  calculate  the  influences  of  ne- 
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glected  education  and  untoward  circumstances?  who  can 
estimate  the  infinite  variety  of  human  character,  and 
can  say  how  deeply  some  are  tried  from  the  very  nature 
of  their  minds?  But  if  these  causes  :  education,  circum- 
stances, character  and  genius,  are  united,  as  in  the  case 
of  Lord  Byron ,  shall  we  be  astonished  if  they  produce 
a  divergency  from  the  common  course  of  moral  rectitude, 
and  shall  we  not  hesitate  to  condemn ,  remembering  the 
injunction  :  —  «  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged ?» 

Besides ,  so  much  good  was  mixed  up  with  the  alloy 
of  evil  in  Byron's  heart,  that  the  task  becomes  peculiarly 
difficult  in  deciding  on  his  moral  character.  Like  the 
poet-king  David  ,  he  appears  to  be  two  different  men 
according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  he  is  con- 
sidered :  sometimes  all  generosity  and  nobleness  ,  at 
others  all  meanness  and  degeneracy. 

Unfortunately  for  his  memory,  his  written  character 
has  been  distorted  by  party  spirit,  by  the  desire  of 
representing  him  as  a  hero  of  romance  or  a  being  of 
mystery,  and  still  more  by  the  perverse  pleasure  he 
took  in  mystifying  those  who  chose  to  look  on  him  as  a 
kind  of  Mephistophiles.  He  has  been  the  subject  of 
pseudo-memoirs,  in  which  the  absurdest  fictions  are 
advanced  as  facts.  It  was  in  allusion  to  one  of  these 
works ,  and  in  answer  to  his  friend  Moore's  letter,  who 
had  jestingly  advised  him  to  write  a  mock-heroic  account 
of  himself,  outdoing  in  horrors  and  wonders  all  that  had 
been  yet  related  or  believed  of  him ,  that  Byron  writes 
thus:  «Pisa.  Dec.  ,24st,  1824.  What  you  say  about 
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Galignani's  biographies  is  very  amusiiig ,  and ,  if  1  were 
not  lazy ,  I  would  certainly  do  what  you  desire.  But  1 
doubt  my  present  stock  of  facetiousness ,  —  that  is ,  of 
good  serious  humour ,  so  as  not  to  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag.  I  wish  you  would  undertake  it.  I  will  forgive  and 
indulge  you  (like  a  pope)  beforehand  for  any  thing  ludi- 
crous, that  mi^t  keep  these  ibols  in  their  own  dear  belief 
that  a  man  is  a  loup^arou.  »  His  rank,  his  fortune  tended 
to  keep  alive  these  felse  notions  concerning  the  poet ; 
but  still  more,  the  natural  excitable  pleasure,  men  take 
in  hearing  and  relating  tales  of  wonder  and  mystery. 
The  study  of  his  life  and  correspondence,  as  edited  by  his 
friend  and  brother-poet  Thomas  Moore ,  leaves  a  different 
impression  of  Byron  ;  we  feel  in  reading  these  interesting 
memoirs ,  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  poet  to  understand 
the  character  of  a  poet.  Indeed,  can  we  form  a  correct 
judgoQient  of  any  man,  with  whom  we  cannot  partly 
identify  ourselves.  Byron  appears,  from  these  pages,  to 
have  heen  generous,  warm-hearted,  but  suspicious  and 
constancy  acting  from  impulse.  He  possessed  moreover 
an  independent  mind ,  jealous  of  the  least  control ,  and 
often  mstigating  him  to  acts  of  folly  merely  to  vindicate 
the  freedom  o( its  action.  Thus,  to  brave  the  world,  he 
launched  into  a  career  of  dissipation  on  arriving  at 
Venice ,  and  he  became  a  sceptic  ,  because  his  mind 
was  impatient  of  restramt  even  to  its  own  speculations. 
His  diaracter  of  poet  apart ,  no  man  could  have  been 
less  a  misanthrope,  nor  a  more  pleasant  companion.  Yet 
he  took  a  delight  in  exciting  the  terror  or  amazement  of 
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Others ,  by  dark  innuendos  to  his  own  life ,  and  by  paint- 
ing himself  worse  than  he  was.  But  when  he  found  that 
the  public,  like  silly  children  listening  to  a  ghost  story, 
took  him  at  his  word ,  he  either  lauded  at  them ,  or  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  tried  to  correct  the  error.  In 
enquirmg  of  the  painter  West,  while  sitting  to  him  for 
his  portrait  in  4822 ,  what  his  opinion  had  been  con- 
cerning him ,  Byron  lauded  much  at  the  idea  West  had 
formed  of  him  and  said  :  «  Well ,  you  find  me  like  other 
people,  do  you  not?  » 

The  family  from  which  Lord  Byron  was  descended, 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  England ,  having  come  over 
with  William  the  Conqueror  in  1066 ,  under  the  name 
Buron  or  Biron.  In  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
they  began  to  call  themselves  Byron  or  de  Byron.  Though 
always  knovm  for  their  large  landed  possessions ,  it  was 
not  till  1645,  that  the  head  of  the  family  was  ennobled 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Byron  of  Bockdale  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster.  William  the  Great,  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
was  the  fourth  Lord  Byron ,  and  from  him  the  poet  is 
descended  in  the  following  manner :. 

William ,  4th  Lord  Byron, 
died  ITM. 


H  tUiam ,  Sth  Lord ,  John  Byron ,  Admiral , 

died  1798.  died  176t. 


John  Byron,  Capt.  In  the  Gnardt, 
died  17*1. 


Goorgt  €ordM  Byron. 
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His  grandfather,  the  Admiral,  is  known  by  the  nar- 
ratiye  of  his  sufferings  in  a  shipwreck ,  in  1750 ,  and  his 
father,  the  Captain ,  gained  an  unenviable  reputation  by 
his  dissipation  and  licentious  conduct.  This  gentleman 
married  first  the  Countess  of  Carmathen ,  after  having 
obliged  her  to  divorce  from  her  husband;  she  died  in 
4784,  leaving  an  #nly  daughter,  the  poet's  half-sister 
Augusta.  To  restore  his  ruined  fortunes,  he  went  to 
Scotland  and  married ,  in  478S ,  Miss  Catherine  Gordon,^ 
an  heiress  and  descendant  of  an  ancient  family.  With 
this  lady  he  received  about  22,000  L. ,  the  whole  of 
which ,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  sum ,  was  spent  to 
pay  off  his  debts.  So  that  before  the  end  of  two  years , 
Mrs.  Byron  found  herself  reduced  to  a  pittance  of  150  L. 
a  year.  Soon  after  their  marriage,  they  went  over  to 
France.  Mrs.  Byron  returned  to  England  at  the  close  of 
1787 ,  and ,  on  the  22nd  of  January ,  1788 ,  gave  birth , 
in  Holies  Street,  London,  to  her  first  and  only  child , 
George  Gordon  Byron.  The  Duke  of  Gordon  stood  God- 
father to  the  child.  At  the  birth ,  an  accident  happened , 
which  the  poet  attributed  to  the  foult  of  his  mother ,  and 
which  had  no  little  influence  on  his  character.  His  right 
foot  was  twisted  from  its  proper  position ,  and  remained 
ever  after  crippled. 

In  4he  year  1790 ,  the  tw^  parents  removed  to  Aber- 
deen, Scotland,  where  a  separation  soon  after  lock 
place.  Captain  Byron  took  but  little  notice  of  his  son ;  he 
visited  his  wife  twice  afterwards ,  to  extract  money  from 
her,  and,  in  1790,  having  obtained  a  sum  by  which  her 
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income  w«8  reduced  to  135  L. ,  w^t  over  to  Yalencien- 
DCS,  where  he  died  in  1791.  In  1796 ,  after  an  attack  of 
scarlet  fever ,  young  Byron  was  taken  by  his  modier  into 
the  Highlands,  and  they  lodged  in  a  farmhouse  on  the 
side  of  the  Dee,  about  forty  miles  from  Aberdeen.  Here 
they  stayed  several  months. 

As  late  as  the  year  1794,  Byron's  succession  to  the 
title  was  doubtful ,  a  grandson  of  the  old  lord  being  stiU 
alive.  But  on  the  death  of  this  claimant  in  the  same  year, 
the  child  was  taught  to  look  forward  to  the  devsAion 
which  awaited  him.  In  1798,  when  but  ten  years  old, 
little  George  became  Lord  Byron ,  and  his  mother  sold 
off  her  effects ,  which  yielded  the  small  sum  of  Ik  L. 
14  s.  7  d.  Sudi  were  the  modest  circumstances  in  whidi 
Byron  passed  his  first  years. 

The  mother  and  child  removed  immediately  to  New- 
stead  Abbey,  the  family  seat.  Here  the  lady  indulged  her 
vanity  for  a  short  time  and  then  went  up  to  London,  with 
the  intention  of  having  his  lame  foot  strai^tened.  She 
afterwards,  with  the  same  view,  removed  to  Cheltenham. 
In  1801,  it  was  determined  by  his  guardian ,  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle ,  to  send  himilo  the  public  school  of  Harrow. 

Before  we  go  fartl^r ,  we  may  stop  to  observe  that  till 
this  period  he  had  been  almost  entirely  under  the  eare 
of  hid  mother ,  a  woman  of^a  most  violent  tepper  and  of 
prejudiced  views ,  and  the  least  qualified  for  training  a 
mind  so  peculiarly  organized  as  hk ; — that  he  was  him- 
self, (hun  his  childhood,  a  passionate,  overbearing  boy, 
w«rm-bearted,  biU  wayward;  —  that  hk  elevation  to 
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rank  and  fortune  arrived  at  an  age,  when  they  were  the 
most  likely  to  produce  a  disturbing  effect  upon  his  edu- 
cation. Have  we  not  reason  to  assert  that  he  was ,  from 
his  boyhood ,  most  deeply  tried? 

At  Harrow  he  remained  four  years,  characteristically 
idle,  so  &r  as  the  regular  business  of  the  school  was 
concerned ,  but  diligently  occupied  in  reading  books  of 
miscellaneous  information.  His  powers  then  appeared 
to  be  ratiier  oratorical  than  poetical.  In  October,  1805, 
he  was  removed  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
left  it  in  the  beginning  of  1808.  The  only  literary  acti- 
vity that  marked  his  stay  at  the  University  was  the 
volume  of  poems ,  styled  Hmirs  of  Idleness.  It  came  out 
in  1807,  and  was  the  object  of  a  severe  criticism  in  The 
Edinburgh  Review ^  attributed  by  some  to^.  Jeffrey, 
by  others  to  Mr.  Brougham.  The  temper  of  the  young 
peer ,  impatient  of  rebuke,  gave  vent  to  its  indignation 
in  The  British  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,  a  spirited 
satire  on  die  literary  ctmracters  of  the  day ,  in  imitation 
of  Pope's  Duneiad.  It  appeared  in  March,  1809,  and 
raised  him  enemies  whom  his  future  success  could  not 
conciliate. 

On  his  coming  of  age,  Byron  found  himself  in  a  situation 
mortifying  to  his  vanity.  His  income^  about  4000  L.  a 
year,  was  not  sui&cient  to  support  the  dignity  of  a  Britbh 
peer;  besides  it  was  encumb^ed  with  debts ;  his  friends 
were  few;  and  his  home,  in  the  society  of  his  mother, 
was  anything  but  happy.  To  get  rid  of  the  wearisomeness 
of  life,  he  resolved ,  after  having  taken  his  seat  in  the 
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House  of  Lords,  to  visit  Persia.  On  the  2nd,  July,  4809, 
he  sailed  from  Falmouth  and  arrived  at  Lisbon  after  a 
passage  of  four  days  and  a  half.  He  then  proceeded  over 
land  to  Gibraltar,  where  he  embarked  for  Malta.  From 
there,  he  sailed  to  Patras,  on  the  19th,  September.  Here 
he  stopped  a  day ;  then  the  vessel  continued  her  veay  to 
Prevesa,  passing  by  Leucadia.  They,  embarked  on  a  small 
sailing  yacht  on  the  Ist  of  October,  four  days  after  arrival, 
sailed  to  Salona  and  took  their  way,  along  the  river  Arta, 
to  Joannina ;  thence  they  proceeded  farther  north  through 
Zitza,  to  Tepalene,  a  town  on  the  river  Vojusza,  where 
Ali  Pacha  was  then  residing.  After  a  flattering  reception 
by  the  Pacha,  he  returned  by  the  same  road  to  Prevesa. 
From  this  place,  he  and  his  companions  embarked  for 
Vonizza  and  Ulraikee ,  and  then  crossed  over  the  country 
to  Missolonghi.  The  travellers  took  ship  for  Patras  and 
proceeded  on  foot  to  Vostizzia ,  the  ancient  Aegium.  In  a 
hired  boat,  the  party  sailed  over  to  Salona ;  they  visited 
Delphi,  Thebes,  and  arrived  at  Athens  on  Christmas-day. 
The  impressions  left  on  the  poet's  mind  by  the  sites  he 
had  visited,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  journey,  till 
his  arrival  at  Athens,  are  marked  in  his  first  and  second 
cantos  of  Childe  Harold,  This  poem  was  begun  at  Joan- 
nina, October,  31  st,  1809,  and  concluded  at  Smyrna, 
March,  28lh,  1810.  He  made  a  stay  of  three  months  at 
Athens,  and  then  went ,  by  way  of  Smyrna,  to  Constan- 
tinople. Here ,  for  want  of  remittances,  he  gave  up  his 
project  of  visiting  Persia  and  returned  to  Athens ,  where 
he  remained  till  May,  1811.  He  embarked  for  England 
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and  arrived  about  the  middle  of  July,  4841.  During  his 
absence ,  he  had  written  the  poem  just  mentioned  and 
another  in  imitation  of  Horace's  Ars  Poetica,  Of  the  Childe 
Harold  he  had  no  great  opim'on ,  and  was  induced  to 
publish  it  only  from  the  earnest  advice  of  his  friends.  The 
admiration  it  excited  was  enthusiastic ,  and  with  truth  he 
might  say :  u  I  awoke  one  mommg  and  found  myself 
famous.  » 

The  publication  of  the  poem  was  within  two  days  after 
his  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  February,  27th, 
4842. 

Shortly  afterwards ,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
aailable  poet  Moore;  their  friendship  soon  became  mu- 
tual, nor  did  it  ever  suffer  the  least  interruption.  This 
event  may  be  considered  highly  fortunate  for  Byron,  both 
as  a  man  and  a  poet ,  and  will  remain  one  of  the  most 
interesting  incidents  in  the  personal  history  of  the  poets 
of  this  period. 

During  the  years  4843,  4844,  Byron  led  a  life  of  gaiety 
and  dissipation,  involving  himself  more  and  more  in 
pecuniary  embarrassments.  The  Bride  of  Ahydos  was 
published  in  December  1843 ;  The  Corsair  was  begun  on 
the  48th  of  the  same  month  and  finished  on  the  34st; 
it  was  dedicated  to  his  friend  Moore ,  January ,  2nd , 
4814.  Lara  appeared  in  August,  1844;  The  Siege  of 
Cortne/*  in  January,  4846,  and  The  Parasina  inFebruary, 
1816. 

He  was  married  on  January,  2nd,  4845,  to  Miss  Mil- 
l>anke ;  a  daughter,  named  Ada,  was  the  only  offspring  of 
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this  unum.  For  reasons  which  have  neyer  transpired,  a 
separation  between  Byron  and  his  lady  took  place  in  Ae 
month  of  February,  4846,  and  the  deed  of  separation 
was  drawn  up  in  the  following  month  of  April.  It  may 
be  observed  that  the  encreasing  pecuniary  difScolties  of 
Lord  Byron,  were  of  a  nature  to  expose  him  and  his  &miiy 
to  the  greatest  indignities.  Lady  Byron's  marriage  por- 
tion,  40,000  L. ,  was  melted  away  in  a  few  months, 
and  the  furniture  of  his  house  was  sold  for  debt.  It  ap- 
pears likewise,  by  a  memorandum  from  die  pen  of  Lady 
Byron ,  in  4835,  that  the  conduct  of  his  Lordship  to  her, 
was  such  as  to  make  her  doubt  qf  his  ssmity .  On  ascer- 
taining that  her  suppositions  were  illusory,  she  resolved 
no  longer  to  place  herself  in  his  power.  Byron  always 
pretended ,  not  to  be  aware  of  the  causes  of  her  aversioo. 
Moore  supposes,  Uiat  it  may  have  its  origin  in  one  of  those 
dark  innuendoes ,  which  he  was  fond  of  throwing  oot 
concerning  himself,  and  which  Lady  Byron  may,  from 
not  understanding  the  peculiarities  of  her  husband's 
mind,  have  taken  in  a  literal  sense. 

On  breaking  up  his  domestic  establishment ,  tlie  poet 
left  England  for  the  last  time ,  on  the  25th,  April ,  1846. 
He  landed  at  Ostend  and  proceed^,  by  way  of  Brussels 
and  the  Rhine ,  to  Geneva.  He  took  up  his  residence  o& 
the  east  shore  of  the  lake,  near  the  spot  where  Milton 
and  the  historian  Miiller  had  admired  the  same  beauties. 
The  villa  he  occupied  is  situated  in  the  Canton  of  Geneva 
and  forms  part  of  the  domain  belonging  to  a  distingui^ed 
family  of  the  republic,  Diodati.  It  is  a  coincidence  not  a 
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litde  interesting,  that  the  descendants  of  Hilton's  friend, 
lohn  Diodati ,  should  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
another  of  England's  eminent  poets. 

Now  began  the  period  of  Byron's  mature  powers  :  in 
rapid  succession ,  poems  of  the  first  rate  order  issued 
firom  his  pen.  During  his  stay  at  Geneva,  be  wrote  the  third 
canto  of  Childe  Harold,  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  and 
Manfred.  He  was  well  received  by  Mme.  de  Stael ,  who 
was  then  residing  at  her  Chateau  at  Coppet,  six  miles  from 
Geneva.  This  town  he  left  in  the  beginning  of  October ; 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  Venice  and  remained  there  till 
Decemb^,  1849.  This  section  of  his  life  is  a  subject  of 
regret  to  those  who  admire  his  genius.  He  was  exaspe- 
rated by  the  constant  attacks  on  his  private  character, 
and  his  heart  was  stung  to  defiance  and  despair  by  do^ 
mestic  misfortunes ;  but  it  was  not  wise  to  seek  forgetful- 
ness  in  the  inebriation  of  pleasure.  Yet  the  poet  was  not 
idle:  he  wrote  The  Lament  of  Tasso  in  the  spring  of 
1817,  and  composed ,  the  same  year,  after  a  short  visit  to 
Rome,  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold.  During  1818 
and  1819,  he  wrote  little  more  than  the  first  four  cantos 
of  Don  Juan,  In  the  April  of  1819,  he  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Countess  Guic- 
cioli;  a  mutual  attachment  sprang  up  between  them, 
which  lasted  till  his  death.  He  was  then  living  at  the  villa 
La  Mira,  near  Venice,  which  he  left  to  rejoin  the  Countess 
at  Ravenna.  On  his  being  obliged  to  quit  this  town ,  in 
1821 ,  on  account  of  his  having  taken  a  share  in  the  revol- 
utionary movements  of  the  Carbonari ,  die  event  was 
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considered  by  the  townspeople ,  especially  by  the  poor, 
as  a  public  calamity :  so  generously  aliye  was  his  heart  to 
the  misfortunes  of  others.  At  Ravenna  he  wrote  all  hisdra- 
matic  poems,  with  the  exception  of  Werner  and  The  Defor- 
med Transformed,  Among  them ,  «  the  very  grand  and 
tremendous  drama  of  Cain  »  stands  forth  preeminent. 
He  reached  Pisa  at  the  end  of  October,  1824 ,  and  hired  the 
Lanfranchi  palace  for  a  year.  The  family  of  Count  Gamba, 
father  to  the  Gontessa  Guiccioli,  occupied  a  part  of  the 
same  mansion.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Shelley  and  other 
friends  from  England.  In  April,  4822,  his  sensitive  heart 
received  a  severe  blow  by  the  death  of  his  natural  daugh- 
ter, bom  of  an  English  lady.  So  violent  was  the  paroxysm 
of  grief  on  his  receiving  this  melancholy  intelligence,  that 
his  attendants  at  first  feared  for  liis  reason.  He  had  the 
body  conveyed  to  England  and  buried  at  Harrow ,  with 
the  following  epitaph : 

IN  MEMORY  OF  ALLEGRA , 

DAUGHTER  OF  G.  G.  LORD  RYRON , 

WHO  DIED  AT  BAGNA  CAVALLO, 

IN  ITALY,  APRIL,  20th,  1822, 

AGED  FIVE  YEARS  AND  THREE  MONTHS. 

«  1  shall  go  to  her,  but  she  shall  not  retorn  to  me.  » 

In  October  of  the  same  year  ,  he  removed  to  Genoa. 
In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Moore ,  dated  Venice,  February, 
28th ,  4847 ,  we  read  these  words  :  « If  I  live  ten  years 
longer ,  you  will  see  however  that  it  is  not  over  with 
me.  —  I  don*t  mean  literature,  for  that  is  nothing;  and, 
it  may  seem  odd  enough  to  say,  I  do  hot  think  it  my 
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Yocation.  But  you  will  see  diat  I  will  do  something  or 
other,  —  the  times  and  fortune  permitting,  —  that , 
like  cosmogony  or  creation  of  the  world ,  will  puzzle  the 
philosof^ers  of  all  ages.  » 

The  moment  had  come  when  the  poet  might  do  this 
«  something. »  —  The  Greeks  were  struggling  manfully 
for  their  cause.  But  before  he  tore  himself  from  her  who 
was  dearer  to  him  than  life ,  he  was  encouraged  by  a 
few  friendly  lines  from  Gothe ,  to  whom  be  had  dedicated 
his  Werner. 

(Sin  fttvMi^  SBott  fommt  eiite«  nadj  bem  aitbctn 
SSoit  ©fibeti  f)n  tmb  bringt  uii«  ftol^e  ©tunben; 
iSe  tuft  tm«  ouf,  gum  (Sbetfien  §u  »onbem, 
!fHii}t  i^  bet  ®e(jl ,  bodj  i|i  bet  guf  geBtmbeii. 

2Bf e  foK  i^  betn ,  ben  i^  fo  tang  Begfeitet , 
Stun  ettoo«  Xxauti(i)*6  in  Me  getne  fogen? 
31^m,  bet  fi^  felBfl  im  3nnetfien  Be^tettet, 
®tat!  ongetocl^nt,  ba6  tieffle  Sel^  gu  ttagen. 

9Bo]^(  fef  U^m  bod^,  toenn  et  f!d&  felbfl  em^jflnbet! 
(it  toage  felBfi  ^(i)  l^od^  begtitdt  ju  nennen; 
SBenn  fSflu^tnfxa^  bfe  ©d^metgen  itbetluinbet; 
Unb  »fe  f(i&  if)n  etfannt,  mdg'  et  ftd^  fennen. 

He  immediately ,  on  the  24th  of  July ,  set  sail  for 
Greece  and  arrived  ten  days  after  at  Cephak)nia.  His 
income ,  now  about  7,000  L. ,  he  intended  to  devote  to 
the  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked.  From  his  arrival 
to  his  death,  he  was  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  concil- 
iate the  iiactions  of  the  country ,  and  to  give  every  assis- 
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tanee  and  encovragemeiit  in  his  power.  With  the  exc^H 
Uon  of  the  tenderly  melancholy  ode  written  on  completing 
his  thirty-sixth  year ,  his  muse  was  silent.  He  formed  a 
Suliote  Brigade  and  intended  to  head  them  m  an  attack 
on  Lepanto ,  which  foiled  on  account  of  an  insurrection 
among  his  troops.  The  winter  was  spent  in  disciplining 
them  for  the  coming  spring. 

On  the  40th  of  April ,  1824,  at  Missolonghi ,  he  was 
overtaken,  while  on  horsdmck,  by  a  shower  of  rain,  and 
caught  cold  from  remaining  in  his  wet  clothes ;  an  inflam- 
mation on  the  chest  and  brain  was  the  result.  At  a  quar- 
ter past  six  in  the  morning  of  the  49th,  he  was  no 
more !  His  body  was  embalmed,  conveyed  to  England  and 
buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Hacknell,  near  Newstead. 
His  countenance ,  notwithstanding  some  irregularities  in 
the  features ,  was  eminently  beautiful  and  susceptible  of 
the  most  vivid  daguerreotyping  of  the  passions.  He  was 
a  middle-sized  man ,  being  five  feet  eight  inches  and  a 
half  high. 

Byron  was  fond  of  athletic  amusements,  was  an  excel- 
lent horseman  and  a  good  swimmer,  having  swum  four 
hours  and  twenty  minutes  at  a  stretch.  His  lameness ,  a 
peculiarity  he  had  in  common  with  three  illustrious 
contemporaries ,  Sir  Walter  Scott ,  Marshall  Soult  and 
Tcdieyrand,  was  scarcely  perceptible;  so  little  obvious 
was  it,  that  his  intimate  friends  were  not  aware  which 
was  the  injured  foot. 

He  was  pretty  well  acquainted  with  Latin  literature , 
less  with  Greek.  He  spoke  and  wrote  Italian  very  cor- 
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rectly ;  French  he  could  not  speak ,  though  he  read  it 
with  facility;  of  the  modern  Greek,  he  knew  sufficient  to 
mske  himself  understood;  the  German  language  he  was 
ignorant  of;  yet  his  acquaintance  with  such  persons  as 
Madame  de  Stael  and,  A.  W.  Schlegel  had  given  him 
some  c(Nrrect  notions  concerning  that  literature.  For 
Gothe  he  entertained  great  respect,  and  dways  expressed 
himself  partial  to  his  countrymen.  His  long  residence  on 
the  continent  made  no  difference  in  the  purity  of  his 
English  in  his  writings ;  but  in  his  private  correspondence, 
he  has  occasionally  fallen  into  such  Italianisms  as :  «  i 
have  caused  write. »  —  «  It  regrets  me,  »  etc. 

We  will  sum  up  his  literary  merits  with  die  words  of 
an  eminent  critic ,  and  close  this  Notice  widi  Moore's 
concluding  assertion  concerning  his  friend. 

(c  He  delights  in  the  delineation  of  a  certain  morbid 
exaltation  of  character  and  of  feeling ,  —  a  sort  of  de- 
moniacal sublimity.  He  is  haunted  almost  perpetually  with 
the  image  of  a  being  feeding  upon  and  fed  by  violent 
passions ,  and  the  recollections  of  the  catastrophes  they 
have  occasioned  ;  and ,  though  worn  out  by  their  past 
indulgence,  unable  to  sustain  the  burden  of  an  existence 
which  they  do  not  continue  to  animate ;  full  of  pride, 
and  revenge ,  and  obstinacy ;  disdaining  life  and  death, 
and  mankind  and  himself,  and  trampling  in  his  scorn, 
not  only  upon  the  falsehood  and  formality  of  polished 
life ,  but  upon  its  tame  virtues ;  yet  envying ,  by  fits, 
the  selfish  beings  he  despises ,  and  melting  into  softness 
and  compassion  when  the  helplessness  of  childhood ,  or 
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the  frailty  of  woman  make  an  appeal  to  his  generosity. 
We  find  in  him  a  perpetoai  stream  of  qmdL-coming 
fancies,  —  an  eternal  spring  of  fresh-blown  images, 
which  seem  called  into  existence  by  the  sadden  flash  of 
those  glowing  thoughts  and  overwhelming  emotions,  that 
straggle  for  expression  throng  the  whole  flow  of  his 
poetry ,  and  impart  to  a  diction  that  is  often  abrapt  and 
irr^alar,  a  force  and  a  charm  which  seem  frequently 
to  realize  all  that  is  said  of  inspiration.  y» 

« It  would  not ,  y>  says  Moore  ,  «  be  in  the  power  of 
the  most  partial  friend  to  allege  anything  more  convinc- 
ingly favourable  of  his  character,  than  is  contained  in 
these  few  simple  facts :  —  hat ,  through  life ,  with  all 
his  faults  he  never  lost  a  friend ;  —  that  those  about 
him  in  his  youth,  whether  as  companions ,  teachers,  or 
servants ,  remained  attached  to  him  to  the  last ;  —  that 
the  woman  to  whom  he  gave  the  love  of  bis  maturer 
years  idolizes  his  name;  —  and  that,  with  a  single 
unhappy  exception ,  scarce  an  instance  is  to  be  found  of 
any  one,  once  brought,  however  briefly,  into  relations 
of  amity  with  him ,  that  did  not  feel  towards  him  a  kind 
regard  in  life ,  and  retain  a  fondness  for  his  memory.  » 
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Tlte  Maid  of  f^rmgonm*. 

Is  it  for  this  the  Spanish  Maid  aroused  ', 
Hangs  on  the  wiHow*  her  unstrung^  guitar, 
And  all  unsexM**,  the  anlace*  has  espoused , 
Sung  the  loud  song ,  and  daiM  the  deed  of  war  ? 
And  she,  whom  once  the  semblance  of  a  scar^ 
Appall'd,  an  owlet's  larum^  chill'd  with  dread. 
Now  views  the  column-scattering®  bay'net  jar*^, 
The  falchion**  flash**,  and  o'er  the  yet  warm  dead 
•talks*'  with  Minerva's  step  where  Mars  might  quake**  to  tread. 

Ye  who  shall  marvel  when  you  hear  her  tale , 

Oh !  had  you  known  her  in  her  softer  hour*', 

Mark'd  her  black  eye  that  mocks**  her  coal-black  veil*'. 

Heard  her  light,  lively  tones  in  lady's  bower , 

Seen  her  long  locks*®  that  foil*®  the  painter's  power, 


^  Gette  jewie  femme  s'appelait  Augustina ;  lors  da  si^ge  de  Saragoss», 
1  la  vit  serrir  le  canon  aupr^s  daquel  son  amant  ^tait  tomb^.  En  1809 
le  avait  21  ans.  On  a  son  portrait  peint  par  Wilkie.  —  *  S'elevait ,  flri^ 
IJob.  —  *Saule,  ffiefbe.  —  *D6tendu,  unBcfaitet.  —  ^(Snitotihtn.  t- 
]lourte  6p^e,  fitned  ^(i)toett.  —  'Cicatrice,  ^atht.  —  *Le  cridabj- 
►u ,  ^ttlengefd^tet.  —  •  Qui  disperse  k  colonne ,  SRegimcnt  jetfttciienb. 

^**Heurter,in«i9en.  —  "Pour  sirord.  —  "Briller,  fimfern.—  ^"Mar- 
er  k  grands  pas,  fc^teften.  —  ^^Trembler,  gfttetn.  — '  ^*Heure  tran- 
lille,  in  tul^fgerer  3eit.  —  "  Rivaliser,  i>ttf^bf^mn.  —  ^^ Voile,  (Sd^leiet. 

^•Boucles  de  cheveux,  icdttil^aax,  —  ^'Faire  ^bouer. 
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Her  fairy  form ,  with  more  than  female  graee , 
Scarce  would  you  deem  that  Saragoza's  tower 
Beheld  her  smile  in  Danger's  Gorgon  face , 
Thin  the  closed  ranks,  and  lead  in  Glory's  fearfd  chase. 

Her  lover  sinks :  —  she  sheds  no  01-limed*^  tear ; 
Her  chief  is  slain :  —  she  fills  his  fatal  post ; 
Her  fellows  flee :  —  she  checks**  their  base  career ; 
The  foe  retires  :  —  she  heads  the  sallying**  host. 
Who  can  appease  *'  like  her  a  lover's  0iost  ? 
Who  can  avenge**  so  well  ajeader's  fall  ? 
What  maid  retrieve**  when  man's  flush'd**  hope  is  lost  ? 
Who  hangs  so  fiercely  on  the  flying  Gaul , 
Foil'd*^  by  a  woman's  hand,  before  a  batter'd  wall  ? 

Cbilde  Harold.  Canto  1.54 

ISIS. 


A  SkuU. 


Look  on  its  broken  arch  *,  its  ruin'd*  wall , 
Its  chambers  desolate  and  portals  foul  ^ : 
:  .      Yes,  this  was  once  Ambition's  fairy  hall , 

The  dome  of  Thought ,  the  palace  of  the  Soul ; 

••Importun,  imjeUfg.  —  '^Arrfiter,  l^entmen.  —  **Faire  une  sortif 
oueeileii.  —  *'Apaiser,  berul^fgen.  —  **Venger,  t&c^en.  —  *»R^rer 
tofebcr^etjIeKen.  —  *•  Excii6 ,  glii^cnb.  —  "  Vaincu ,  beflegt.  i 

*Arcbe;;'$JdlBttH9.  —  •Sittgefiiirfct.  —  •Souilld,  tjoll  ®raii«. 
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Bdidd  through  each  lack-lustre'^,  eyeless  h<Ae  , 
The  gay  recess  ^  of  Wisdom  and  of  Wit , 
And  Passion's  host,  that  never  brook*d*  control  : 
Can  all  saint,  sage  or  sophist  ever  virrit , 
People  this  lonely  tower ,  this  tenement  refit  ? 

Childe  Harold.  Canto  11,  6. 

1919. 


Solitude. 


To  sit  on  rocks ,  to  muse  o'er  flood*  and  fell *, 
To  slov^rly  trace  the  forest's  dairy'  scene , 
Where  things  that  ovfrn  not  man's  dominion  dvirell , 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er  or  rarely  been  ; 
To  climb  the  trackless^  mimntain  all  unseen , 
With  the  wild  flock '^  that  never  needs  a  fold^ ; 
Alone  o'er  steeps^  and  foaming  falls ^  to  lean  : 
This  is  not  solitude ;  'tis  but  to  hold 
Converse^  with  Nature's  charms ,  and  view  her  stores  unroll'd  *®. 


*  Sombre .  bunftl.  —  "Retraite.  —  •  Endurer ,  crtra^cn.  —  ''Contrdle. 

Bloang. 

^Rivi^re,  gluf.  —  *Mot  pea. :  montagne,  SBcrg.  —  •Enchant^,  ht-^ 
jaubett.  —  *Saiis  sentier,  f>af)nU»,  —  'Troupeau,  ^eerbe.  —  •Bercail , 
^arbc.  —  'Precipice ,  StbfaK.  —  *  Cascade ,  SSaffetfaK.  —  ^  Se  familia- 
riser,  Umgang  ^(Atn.  —  "Ses  richesses  etal6es,  fftti6)if^fmtx  ou^geflcICt. 
Byron ,  k  r4ge  de  7  ans ,  avail  pa$se  quelques  mois  dans  les  High- 
lands de  r^cosse. 
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But  'midst  the  crowd ,  the  hum**,  the  shock"  of  men  , 
To  hear ,  to  see ,  to  feel  and  to  possess  , 
And  roam  along ,  the  world's  tired  denizen*', 
With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless  , 
Minions**  of  splendour  shrinking*'*  from  distress ! 
None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness**  endued , 
If  we  were  not ,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less  , 
Of  all  that  flatter'd ,  followed ,  sought  and  sued*' . 
This  is  to  be  alone  !  this ,  this  is  solitude ! 

Ghilde  Harold.  Canto  II,  25. 


Battle  of  UTaterloo. 


There  was  a  sound  of  revehy  *  by  night , 

And  Belgium's  capital  had  gather'd  then 

Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry  ;  and  bright 

The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  braye  men  ; 

A  thousand  hearts  beat*  hs^pily  ;  and  when 

Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell ', 

Soft  eyes  look'd'^  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again , 


^^Bourdonnement,  ©efumfe.  —  "Choc,  JDtong.  —  "Citoyen ,  ©te 
9et.  —  ^*Favori8,  ©ftnfillng.  —  "Fuyant,  abfe^tenb.  —-  ^^Gonscieiice 
sympatbique ,  mit  betouflteni  SHiiQtfkf^l,  —  ^''Courtiser ,  ^oflten. 

^Festin,  SuBclHang.  —  'Palpiter,  poc^cti.  —  »Tods,  SBolCuflfc^air. 
—  ^RayoDDer ,  au^fhal^len. 
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nd  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell*. 

hush !  hark  i  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell  ^ ! 

id  ye  not  hear  it  ?  —  No ;  'twas  but  the  wind  , 

r  the  car  rattling'  o'er  the  stony  street ; 

n^  with  the  dance!  let  joy  be  unconfined  ! 

[o  sleep  till  mom ,  when  Youth  and  Pleasure  meet^ 

o  chase  the  glowing  Hours  with  flying  feet!  — 

;ut  hark !  —  that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  ^*  once  more, 

ls  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat , 

Lnd  nearer ,  clearer ,  deadlier  **  than  before ! 

a !  arm  I  it  is  —  it  is  —  the  cannon's  opening  roar  *^ ! 

iVithin  a  window'd  niche*'  of  that  high  hall 
>ate  Brunswick's  fated**  chieftain ;  he  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival , 
knd  caught  its  tone  with  Death's  prophetic"  ear  ; 
ind  when  they  smiled  because  he  deem'd  *^  it  near  , 
iis  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal*'  too  well , 
Which  stretch'd  his  father*®  on  a  bloody  bier*', 
^id  roused  the  vengeance ,  blood  alone  could  quell  ^ ; 
nish'd  into  the  field  and ,  foremost  fighting ,  fell. 

Apr^s  la  calibration  religieuse  d'une  noce,  la  coutume  en  Angleterre 
de  faire  carillonner  les  cloches  de  Teglise.  La  veille  de  la  bataille  il 
ut  un  bal  cbez  la  Gomtesse  de  Ricbmond ,  k  Bruxelles.  —  *Le  glas , 
)tenaIo(!e.  —  'Exprime  le  bruit  d'une  voiture,  raffeln.  —  *Conti- 
5z ,  fort  mft.  —  *Se  rencoDtrer,-f{(i^  tteffen.—  ^"Surprendre ,  cinbriiv 
.  —  "Terrible,  ^^ttdli^.  —  "Grondement,  ®thtmt.  —  "gen* 
tooIBimg.  —  ^*Marqu6  par  le  deslin,  bem  %i>\>e  he^immi,  —  "51^? 
i9«t)on.  —  "Poet.,  pour  believed.  —  *' Bruit,  ®tf>thUt,  —  "H 
tu^  k  la  bataille  d'Jena ;  le  due  son  fils  re^ut  an  coup  mortel  k  Qua- 
-bras.  —  "JCobtenbal^re.  —  *^4paise^,  ftiKeit. 
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Ah  1  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro » 
And  gathering  tears ,  and  tremblings  of  distress , 
And  cheeks  all  pale ,  whieh  but  an  hour  ago 
Blush'd  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness ; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings 'S  such  as  press  *' 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts «  and  choking''  sighs 
Which  ne*er  might  be  repeated  :  who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes , 
Since  upon  ni|^t  so  sweet  such  awful  morn  could  rise. 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste ;  the  steed , 

The  mustering**  squadron  and  the  clattering  car*' 
•    Went  pouring  forward  *•  with  impetuous  speed , 

And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 

And  the  deep  thunder  peaP^  on  peal  afar , 

And  near,  the  beat^  of  the  alarming  drum 

Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star ; 

While  throng'd  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb  , 
Or  whispering ,  with  white  lips  :  —  «  The  foe !  they  come  I 

they  come ! » 

And  wild  and  high  the  «  Cameron's  gathering  ^»  rose 
The  war  note  of  LochieF**,  which  Albyn*s**  hills 
Have  heard ,  and  heard  too  have  her  Saxon  foes.  — 
How  in  the  noon  of  night"  that  pibroch  thrills'', 

"Separation,  ^Irennung.  —  **Arrache,  ou^pteffen.  —  **ttonttuA, 
tv^idtnt,  —  "S'assembler,  fld^  fatmneln.  —  »* Caisson,  ^Utxfatta] 
—  '•S'^lan^ant  en  avant ,  »ortt)&tt«  cilcnb.—  *'^aH.  —  *'Roulemeiit 
bet  SBirBel.  —  ''Le  nom  d'nn pibroch;  voir  Scott,  p.  420  —  ••NoJ 
d'un  clan  ^cossais.  —  "^Nom  celtique  de  i'l^cosse.  —  "flHinuit ,  SKittrt] 
nad^t.  —  "Faire  tressaiUir,  btttd^fS^aKen. 
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Savage  and  shrill !  But  with  the  breath  which  fills 
Their  mountain-i^pe^,  so  fill  ^  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which '^  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years , 
And  Evan's ,  Donald's'^  fame  rings  in  each  clansman's  ears ! 

And  Ardennes^  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves , 
Dewy  with  nature's  tear-drops ,  as  they  pass , 
Grieving ,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves , 
Over  the  unretuming'*  brave ,  —  alas ! 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden**^  like  the  grass 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure ,  when  this  fiery  ^^  mass 
Of  living*'  valour ,  rolling  on  the  foe , 
And  burning  with  hi^  hope ,  shall  moulder*'  cold  and  low. 

Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  **  life ; 

Last  eve ,  in  beauty's  circle  proudly  gay , 

The  midnight  brought  the  signal  sound  of  strife ; 

The  mom ,  the  marshalling*'  in  arms ;  —  the  day , 

Battle's  magnificently-stern  array  *^ ! 

The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it ,  which  when  rent , 


•*  Cornemuse ,  @a(fj)feife.  -—  ••Verba  neutre :  se  remplir.  —  »«Con- 
straction  :  which  the  stirring  ^  etc.  ^instils.  —  •''Des  chefs  appartenant 
au  clan  des  Camerons^—  ••La  forSt  de  Soignies  s'^tend  depuis  BruxeUes 
jusqu'k  Tendroit  oti  la  bataille  a  eu  lieu.  Gette  fordt  est  im  reste  de 
celle  meationn^  par  Tactte,  «  Annales ,  »  III,  42 ,  sous  le  nom  de  Ar- 
duenna.  —  •*S'lie  l^fmfel^renb.  —  **Qui  doiveut  6tre  foul^s.  —  *^ Ar- 
dent, qUif^enh.  —  **Anim6.  —  •'Pourrir,  mobertt.  —  •*Vigoureux, 
fraftig.  —  "Rassemblement,  bad  SWufteni.  —  *•  ExposiUoo ,  (Sd^Iod^t^ 
crbnung. 
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The  earth  is  cover'd  thick  wifli  other  day^', 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heap'd  and  pent^. 
Rider  and  horse ,  —  friend ,  foe ,  —  in  one  red  burial  blent. 

Ghilde  Harold.  Canto  m ,  21 . 

1846. 


Tlte  lUtine* 

And  there  was  one  soft  breast ,  as  hath  been  said  , 
Which  unto  his  was  bound  by  stronger  ties*, 
Than  the  church  links  *  withal  * ;  and ,  though  unwed , 
That  love  was  pure ,  and ,  far  above  disguise , 
Had  stood  the  test*  of  mortal  enmities ; 
StUl  undivided^  and  cemented  more 
By  peril,  dreaded  most  in  female  eyes' ; 
But  this  was  firm ,  and  from  a  foreign  shore 
Well  to  that  heart  ^  might  his  these  absent  greetings  pour  : 

The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels' 

Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine , 

^'Argile,  JCl^oii.  —  **Serr^,  jufontmengebriiift. 

^  Liens,  ©ftttbc.  —  •Enchatner,  fci^nngen.  —  •Constr. :  than  those  with 
which,  etc.  —  *^preuve,  ^^riifimg.  —  "Ces  lignesdans  ses  M^moires 
peuvent  expHquer  le  sens  de  ce  vers  :  « I  heard  also  of  her  having  de- 
fended me  in  a  large  company ;  which ,  at  that  time ,  required  more 
courage  and  firmness  than  most  women  possess  »  —  *Ces  Ugnesfurent 
adress^es  k  sa  soeur  de  p^re,  Augusta,  depuis  lesbords  du  Rhin,  en 
Mai,  1816.  '  ''^Montagne  sur  le  haut  de  laquelle  sont  les  ruines  d'un 
chAteau ;  elle  est  une  des  sept  montagnes  si  pittoresques  qu'on  trouve 
sur  les  bords  du  Rhin. 
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Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swells  • 
Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine. 
And  hills  all  rich  with  blossomed  trees , 
And  fields  which  promise  com  and  wine , 
And  scatter'd  cities  crowning  these , 
Whose  far  white  walls  along  them  shine » 
Have  strew'd  a  scene ,  which  I  should  see 
With  double  joy,  wert  thou  with  me. 

And  peasant  girls ,  with  deep  blue  eyes » 
And  hands  which  offer  early  flowers , 
Walking  smiling  o'er  this  paradise ; 
Above ,  the  frequent^  feudal  towers 
Through  green  leaves  lift  their  walls  of  gray  ; 
And  many  a  rock  which  steeply*^  lowers**. 
And  noble  arch  in  proud  decay , 
Look  o'er  this  vale  of  vintage-bowers  ;• 
But  one  thing  want  these  banks  of  Rhine  :  — 
Thy  gentle  hand  to  clasp**  in  mine ! 

I  send  the  lilies  given  to  me ; 
Though  long  before  thy  hand  they  touch  , 
I  know  that  they  must  wither'd  be , 
But  yet  reject  them  not  as  such  : 
For  1  have  cherish'd  them  as  dear , 
Because  they  yet  may  meet  thine  eye  , 

•S'^tend,  ou^gebtHtet.  —  •Nombreux,  jo^lteici^.  —  **En  haut, 
in  bet  ^ol^e.  —  ^^S'assombrir,  jld^  ©etflttflern.  —  "S'entpelacer,  fld^ 
verfc^Kngen. 
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And  guide  thy  soul  to  mine  even  here  , 
When  thou  beholds't  them  drooping"  nigh, 
And  know'st  them  gathered  by  the  Rhine 
And  offer'd  from  my  heart  to  thine ! 

The  river  nobly  foams  *^  and  flows , 

The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground  ; 

And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 

Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round. 

The  haughtiest  breast  its  wish  might  bound" 

Through  life  to  dwell  delighted  here  ; 

Nor  could  on  earth  a  spot  be  found 

To  nature  and  to  me  so  dear , 

Gould  thy  dear  eyes ,  in  following  mine , 

Still  sweeten  more  these  banks  of  Rhine  ! 

Cbilde  Harold.  Canto  III ,  55. 


Iial&e  of  Ctoneva  and  Tl&uiideratoriii. 

Clear,  placid  Leman  I  thy  contrasted  lake* 
With  the  wild  world  I  dwell  in,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me ,  with  its  stillness ,  to  forsake 
Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring*. 

"F16tri,  t)ettoeKenb.  —  **6cumer,  Wautnen.  —  *'Liiniter,  ht: 
[(i^ranfen. 

'Constr. :  thy  lake  contrasted,  etc.  —  *  Source,  Duette. 
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This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing' 
To  waft*  me  from  distraction'.  Once  1  loved 
Torn  ocean's  roar ;  bat  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  sister's  voice  reproved 
—  That  I  with  stem  delights  should  e'er  have  been  so  moved. 

It  is  the  hush*  of  ni^t ,  and  all,  between 
Thy  margin  ^  and  the  mountains ,  dusk  yet  clear , 
Mellow'd*  and  mingling ,  yet  distinctly  seen , 
Save  darken'd  Jura',  whose  capt*^  heights  appear. 
Precipitously  steep ;  and  drawing  near , 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore  , 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood  ;  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip**  of  the  suspended  oar  , 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper*'  one  good  night  carol  more. 

He  is  an  evening  reveller*',  who  makes 
His  life  an  infancy  and  sings  his  fill  **. 
At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes*' 
Starts  into  voice**  a  moment,  then  is  still. 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hUI  : 
But  that  is  fancy  ;  for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil , 
Weeping  themselves  away*',  till  they  infuse 
Deep  into  Nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues. 

•Aile,  Slfigel.  —  *Enlever,  ^iittoegtoel^eti.  —  Mnqui^tudes ,  Sliig^. 
—  •Silence,  (Stittc.  —  'Kanb.  —  •AmoUir,  »el(^  toctben.  —  •Chalne 
de  moDtagnescalcaires  k  Touestdalac.  —  ^"Pour  cloud-capt.  —  "Brise- 
raent,  ba«  Xtbp^tln,  —  ^*Cigale,  <Sto«^itvfet.  —  "Joyenx,  ^^rohxf 
met.  —  "Son  sow,  biegWU.  —  "Buisson,  ©ebixW.  —  "Se  fait  en- 
tendre soudain,  gel^t  }plbi^li(i)  in  ©efong.  —  ^''Disparaissent  m^lanco- 
liques ,  fi(i)  felbfl  toegkoeinenb. 
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Ye  Stars !  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven ! 
If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  &te 
Of  men  and  empires ,  —  'tis  to  be  forgiven 
That  in  our  aspirations^^  to  be  great. 
Our  destinies  o'erleap*^  their  mortal  state 
And  claim  a  kindred^  with  you ;  for  ye  are 
A  beauty  and  a  mystery ,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar , 
That  fortune,  fame ,  power,  life  have  named  themsehres  a  star. 


The  sky  is  changed !  —  and  such  a  change !  O  nigbt , 
And  storm ,  and  darkness ,  ye  are  wondrous  strong ! 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength ,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman !  Far  along , 
From  peak  to  peak^S  the  rattling  crags  ^  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder !  Not  from  one  lone  cloud  ; 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue , 
And  Jura  answers ,  throng  her  misty  shroud". 
Back  to  the  joyous '^  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud  ! 

And  this  is  in  the  night.  —  Most  glorious  night ! 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber  !  Let  me  be 
A  sharer**  in  thy  fierce**  and  far  delight ,  — 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee ! 


"D^slr,  ^trcBttt.  —  '•Oulrepasser,  fxbtt^dfttiitn.  —  ••Pareole 
«er»atibtf(ijaft.  —  *^®ip^tL  —  "Rocbers,  gelfeiu  —  *' Linceul  bru- 
meiix,  SlebelWWet.  —  "Joyeux,  lit^g.  —  ^^Pardcipant .  SHttbdIrr 
—  ••S^eux,tottb. 
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How  the  Itt'^  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea  ! 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth  ! 
And  now ,  again  His  black  ;  —  and  now ,  the  glee** 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain  mirth , 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's  birth  *^. 

ChUde  Harold.  Canto  ni«  86. 


Tlie  Hytns  Gladiator. 

And  here  the  buzz*  of  eager  nations  ran  , 
In  murmur'd  pity  or  loud-roar'd  applause  , 
As  man  was  slaughtered*  by  his  fellow-man. 
And  wherefore  slaughtered?  wherefore,  but  because! 
Such  were  the  bloody  Circus'  genial*  laws , 
And  the  imperial  pleasure.  Wherefore  not  ? 
What  matters*  where  we  fall  to  fill  the  maws* 
Of  worms?  —  on  battle-plains  or  listed  spot*? 
Both  are  but  theatres  where  the  chief  actors  rof. 

I  see  before  me  the  Gladiator*  He  : 

He  leans*  upon  his  hand  his  manly  brow  , 

Ck)nsents  to  death ,  but  conquers  agony  ; 

And  his  droop'd*^  head  sinks  gradually  low  ;  — 

•'Allum^,  glfi^enb.  —  *®Joie,  luftf 9c  ©etgfreubc.  —  ■*L'oragc  decrit 
par  ces  lignes  eut  lieu  le  13  Juin ,  1816. 

^Bourdonnement,  ©cfumfe.—  '  Tu6,  getobtet.  —  "Par  ironie :  bienfai- 
sant,  tool^lil^&tige.  —  *Qu'importe?  toa«  Uegt  barait?  —  'La  panse, 
SWagcti.  —  «La  lice,  Stompfplai,  —  'Pourrir,  mobem.  —  ^CettemagnS' 
fique  statue  se  trouve  k  Rome.  —  'S'appuyer,  f^  fHi^en.  —  *<*Courb6, 
feitfenb. 
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And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing ^^  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heayy ,  one  by  one , 
Like  the  first*'  of  a  thonder-shower  ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him.  —  He  is  gone  , 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout*'  which  hail'd  the  wretch  who  won. 

He  heard  it ,  but  he  heeded**  not.  —  His  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart ,  and  that  was  far  away : 
He  reck'd*'  not  of  the  life  he  lost ,  nor  prize  ;  — 
But  where  his  rude  hut**  by  the  Danube  lay , 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play , 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother  ;  —  he,  their  sire*', 
Butcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday :  — 
All  this  rush'd  with  his  blood.  —  Shall  he  expire , 
And  unaveng'd  ?  Arise !  ye  Goths ,  and  glut**  your  ire ! 

Childe  Harold.  Canto  TV,  139. 


Address  to  tiae  Oceai 


Oh !  that  the  desert  were  my  dwelling-place*, 
With  one  fair  Spirit'  for  my  minister  ! 
That  1  might  all'  foi^et  the  human  race. 
And ,  hating  no  one ,  love  but  only  her  ! 

^^Coulanl,  aBJiefenb.  —  ^*Les*preini6resgouttes.  —  ^•Acclamations 
Oebrfitt.  —  "II  ne  s'en  souciait  pas,  \)o6)  Uaa^ttVi  ni^t  —  "ComptCT, 
red^nen.  —  "Cabane,  •gittte.—  ^'Poet.,  p.  father.—  "Rassasier,  fSi^ 
tfgen. 

^Demeure,  SBol^nung.  —  'Une  belle  ange.  —  'Tout  k  fait,  9aii|. 
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Ye  Elements !  —  in  whose  ennobling  stir  ^ 
1  feel  myself  exalted,  —  can  ye  not 
Accord*^  me  sneh  a  being  ?  Do  I  err 
In  deeming  such  inhabit  many  a  spot? 
Though  with  them  to  converse  can  rarely  be  our  lot. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods  ; 
There  is  a  rapture®  on  the  lonely  shore ; 
There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes'. 
By  the  deep  Sea ,  and  music  in  its  roar. 
I  love  not  Man  the  less ,  but  Nature  more , 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal* 
From  all  I  may  be ,  or  have  been  before , 
To  mingle  with  the  Universe  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal. 

Roll  on®,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean ,  —  roll ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over**^  thee  in  vain  ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin  :  —  his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore.  —  Upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks ^V^e  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage ,  save  his  own , 
When ,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain , 
He  sinks*'  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling*'  groan , 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd*^,  uncoiBn'd  and  unknown. 

*MoTivemenl,  5Ciiftu^t.  —  *Accorder,  Befji^eeten.  —  'Trans- 
port, (Sntjfidfung.  — '  Aucun  importun  n'arrive,  H^  aufbrfngen. 
—  'Me  d6rober.  —  'Saijtn.  —  ^'^Sillonner,  btttt^jlt^en.  — 
"Naufrage,  bie  9Bracf8.  —  ^•S'enfoncer.  —  "Faire  le  bruit 
de  I'eau  qui  bouillonne,  rsiler,  aufmaUm,  td^eln.  —  "Sans 
qu'k  sa  mort  on  sonne  le  glas ,  un&elSutet. 

20 
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His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths  ;  —  thy  fields. 
Are  not  a  spoil  **  for  him ;  —  thou  dost  arise 
And  shake  ^^  him  from  thee.  The  yiie  strei^;th  he  wields 
For  earth's  destruction ,  thou  dost  all  despise , 
Spuming  ^^  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies  , 
And  send'st  him,  shivering"  in  thy  playful  spray** 
And  howling ,  to  his  Gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  *®  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay. 
And  dashest**  him  again  to  earth :  —  there  let  him  lay. 

The  armaments  which  thunderstrike^  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities ,  bidding^  nations  quake , 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals , 
The  oak  leviathans ,  whose  huge  ribs*^  make 
Their  clay  creator**  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee  and  arbiter  of  war ; 
These  are  thy  toys*®,  and  as  the  snowy  flake*' 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast**  of  waves ,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride**,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar*®. 

Thy  shores  are  empires ,  changed  in  all  save  thee.  — 
Assyria ,  Greece ,  Rome ,  Carthage ,  what  are  they  ? 


^•DepouiUe,  9tmh,  —  ^JS'end^faire,  fottf(iJetidJen.  —  "Le 
lancer  avecm^pris.abftof  en. —  "Frissonner,  jittem. —  ^*£came, 
Sd^amn.  —  *®Mesqain,  otmfelig.  —  '^ Jeter,  briser,  l^inkoec^ 
fen.  —  •*Foudroyer,  niebetbonnem.  —  ••Pofet.,  pour  making. 
—  •*C6tes,  OlU)V«i.  —  •^L'honune.  —  »«Jouet,  @^){eft»etf.  — 
"'Flocons  de  neige,  ^nee^oden.  —  ••Levain,  ®&fd^t.  — . 
**La  flotte  espagnole  dite  Armade  Vinvincible  futdetruite  en 
1588.  —  '^La  bataille  navale  de  Trafalgar  eut  lieu  le  31  Goto- 
bre,  1805. 
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Thy  waters  wasted'*  them  while  they  were  free , 
And  many  a  tyrant '*  since ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slaye,  or  savage ;  their  decay 
Has  dried^  up  reahns  to  deserts  :  —  not  so  thou , 
Unchangeable ,  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play.  — 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle**  on  thine  azure  brow.  — 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  behdd ,  thou  roUest  now. 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses'*  itself  in  tempests  ;  in  all  time  , 
Calm  or  convulsed,  —  in  breeze,  or  gale ,  or  storm; 
Icing  the  pole ,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving **;  —  boundless,  endless  and  subUme ;  — 
The  image  of  Eternity ;  —  the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible ;  —  even  from  out  thy  slime*'' 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee  ;  thou  goest  forth ,  dread ,  fathomless,  alone. 

And  I  have  loved  thee ,  Ocean !  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 

•* Consumer ,  ravager ,  vemft^eti ,  utnfrMen.  —  •■Ces  lignes 
ofl^ent  quelque  obscuril^ ;  many  a  tyrant  sert  de  sujet  k  ceUe 
pbrase  sous-entendue  :  has  wasted  them  since  they  were  free; 
GependaDt  la  construction  et  le  sens  seraient  encore  forc^. 
Dans  une  lettre  k  M.  Murray ,  son  ^iteur ,  Byron  dit ,  par  rap- 
port k  ce  vers :  «  What  does — thy  waters  wasted  them  —  mean  ? 
That  is  not  me ;  consult  the  MS.  »  —  Cette  erreur  toutefois  n'a 
pas  6t^  corrig^e ;  peut-Stre  yaudrait-il  mieux  lire  ainsi : 

Thy  wttera  washed  them  while  they  were  free ; 
And  maoT  a  tyrant,  aince,  their  shores  ohey, 
*  The  stranger,  slave,  or  sayage,  etc. 

— ••GonverUr.  —  •*  Rides,  9himcln.  —  *^^e  mirer,  fid)  t>ttf 
glaffeti.  —  ••Bouillonner,  burd^toul^lt.  —  '"^  Limon,  <B^kim. 
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Borne,  like  Ihy  bubbles'*,  onward ;  from  a  boy  '^ 
1  wanton'd^  with  thy  breakers  ;  —  they  to  me 
Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshening**  sea 
Blade  them  a  terror,  ^  'twas  a  pleasing  fear  ; 
For  I  was,  as  it  were,  a  child  of  thee , 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  for  and  near. 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane**  —  as  I  do  here. 

Childe  Harold.  Canto  IV,  187 
isir 


Greece  under  tlie  Turlui , 

in  1811. 

He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead 

Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled^ 

The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness', 

The  last  of  danger  and  distress ', 

(Before  Decay's*  eflacing  fingers 

Have  swept  ^  the  lines  wbere  beauty  Hngers^, ) 

"VoirN.  13  ;litt6r. :  buUedW,  ©rafeii.-^"D^«i#iienfifflce. 
feit  mefner  ^{nbl^eit.  —  *<*S'anmser,  frieleiu  —  *4rpit6,  nifebig. 

—  **Criiii6re,  SOfldl^tte.  Byron  6tait  un  fort  nageuf :  en  Mai, 
]  810 ,  il  traversa  k  la  nage  les  Dardanelles  entre  Sestos  et  Aby- 
dos;  quelques  mols  auparayant,  il  ayait  nage  duiantdeax  heures 
a  lemboucjiure  du  Tage ,  pr^  de  Lisbonne. 

^Pass6,  wjrBci.  —  *N6ant,  be3  ^id^tmt^xfdni,  —  "Angoisse, 
^cin.  —  *  Corruption,  SScmcftmg.  —  *Pass6  sur,  ^eumfd^eii. 

—  •  Reste  encore ,  jutfitfbldl&t. 
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And  mark'd  the  mild  angelic  air , 
The  rapture  of  repose'  that 's  there, 
The  fix'd  yet  tender  traits  that  streak  ^ 
The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek, 
—  And ,  —  but  for ^  that  sad  shrouded*®  eye 
That  fires  not ,  wins  not ,  weeps  not ,  now , 
And ,  —  but  for  that  chill ,  changeless  brow , 
Where  cold  Obstruction's"  apathy 
Appals  **  the  gazing  mourner's  heart , 
As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 
The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon** ; 
Yes ,  but  for  these ,  and  these  alone , 
Some  moments ,  ay  **,  one  treacherous  hour 
He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power : 
So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  seal'd 
The  first,  last  look  by  death  reveal'd ! 
Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore : 
*Tis  Greece ,  but  living  Greece  no  more ! 
So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair***. 
We  start*®,  for  soul  is  wanting  there. 
Hers  is  the  loveliness  in  death. 
That  parts*'  not  quite  with  parting  breath , 
But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom  **, 
That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb , 

'$Der  fftnii'  entglwfett*  —  "Tracer,  fhcifen.  —  ^Sans,  of^nt.  — 
"Voile,  gefc^teiett.  —  "Vieux  mot,  emprunte  h  Shakspeare 
par  Byron..  «  Measure  for  Measure ,  »  act  III,  so.  1,  dans  Ic 
sens  d'engourdissement ,  (Srfiatnmg^graufeti.  —  "  Eflirayer , 
etfd^tetft.  — "M^diter,  Werbettfen.  —  **Oui,  \a.  —  *»«et' 
<!^etrf<(i(>dii.  —•  ^'Tressaillir,  gtaiien.  —  ^'Qui  ne  s'en  va  pas  avec 
le  dernier  souflQe,  bie  niii)t  mit  bent  Uj^ten  ^aud^  fd^eibet.  — 
^*Teinte  effirayante ,  gt&ulid^e  Sorbe. 
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Expression's  last  receding*®  ray  y 
A  gilded  halo'®  hovering  round  decay, 
The  farewell  beam  of  Feeling  past  away ! 
Spark'*  of  that  flame ,  perchance  of  heavenly  birth , 
Which  gleams  ",  but  warms  no  more  its  cherish'd  earth ! 

Clime  of  the  unforgotten  braye ! 
Whose  land,  from  plain  to  mountain-cave, 
Was  Freedom's  home  or  Glory's  grave ! 
Shrine*'  of  the  mighty !  can  it  be 
That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee? 
Approach,  thou  craven  crouching**  slave ! 

Say,  is  not  this  Thermopylae? 
These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave , 

Oh !  servile  offspring  of  the  free , 
Pronounce  what  sea ,  what  shore  is  this? 
The  gulf ,  the  rock  of  Salamis ! 
These  scenes ,  their  story  not  unknown , 
Arise  and  make  again  *^  your  own ; 
Snatch**  from  the  ashes  of  your  sires 
The  embers  of  your  former  fires ; 
And  he,  who  in  the  strife  expires. 
Will  add  to  theirs  a  name  of  fear. 
That  Tyranny  shall  cpiake  to  hear  , 
And  leave  his  sons  a  hope ,  a  fame 
They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame  *^ : 

"Qui  s'^vanouit ,  (S^eibefhal^r.  — »® Aureole,  ^efligetifd^etti. 
—  "feincelle,  gtttife.  —  "Luire,  giatigt.  —  "Autel,  «Itar.  — 
** Seia  frfed^enb.  —  '"Recongu^rir.  —  *®Arrachez,  }{el^.  — 
""D^shonorep,  beWimen. 
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For  Freedom's  balUe  once  begun , 
Bequealh'd^  by  bleeding  sire  to  son  , 
Though  baffled^  oft,  is  ever  won. 
Bear  witness ,  Greece ,  thy  living  page , 
Attest  it  many  a  deathless  age ! 
While  kings  ,  in  dusty  darkness  hid , 
Have  left  a  nameless  pyramid^, 
Thy  heroes,  though  the  general  doom 
Hath  swept  the  column  from  the  tomb, 
A  mightier  monument  command  : 
The  mountains  of  their  native  land ! 
There  points'*  thy  Muse  to  stranger's  eye 
The  graves  of  those  that  cannot  die ! 
'Twere  long  to  tell  and  sad  to  trace 
£ach  step  from  splendour  to  disgrace. 
Enough!  —  No  foreign  foe  could  quell '^^ 
Thy  soul ,  till  from  itself  it  fell'^ 
Yes !  Self-abasement^  paved  the  way 
To  villain-bonds  and  despot  sway. 

Giaour. 

4813. 

••L6guep,  ^tvmad^itn.  —  ••p^oncerter,  oeteiieln.  —  »"0n 
suppose  que  les  pyramides  d'Egypte  sent  des  mausol^es.  — 
*'D^igDer,  jetgen.  --  "Dompter,  untetjix^fn.  —  ••D^^n6- 
rep,  entarten.  —  "Avilissement,  dntattung. 
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BeAUtj-  and  tlie  Butterfly. 

As  rising  on  its  purple  wing 
The  insect-queen  of  eastern  spring , 
O'er  emerald  meadows  *  of  Kaslmieer 
Invites  the  young  pursuer  near^ 
And  leads  him  on ,  from  flower  to  flower , 
A  weary  chase  and  wasted  hour , 
Then  leaves  him ,  as  it  soars'  on  hi^ , 
With  panting  heart  and  tearful  eye  : 
So  Beauty  lures  the  full-grown  child , 
With  hue  as  bright ,  and  wing  as  wild ' : 
A  chase  of  idle  hopes  and  fears 
Begun  in  folly  ^  closed  in  tears. 
If  won ,  to  equal  ills  betray'd , 
Woe  wails  the  insect  and  the  maid  : 
A  life  of  pain ,  the  loss  of  peace , 
From  infant's  play  and  man's  caprice  : 
The  lovely  toy  so  fiercely  *  sought 
Hath  lost  its  charm  by  beipg  cau§^t ; 
For  every  touch  that  woo'd  its  slay  ^ 
Hath  brush'd  ^  its  brightest  hues  away , 

^^matagbne  S^ut.  —  'S'^lancer,  fl^  tmpcx  ft^tofngcnb. 
'  Capricieux  ,  fetfer  Slug.  —  *  Ardemment ,  ^efgetfcl^nt. 
^  Fixer  son  s^jour,  onlocfcn.  —  "Enlever,  au«toif(i^en. 
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Till  charm ,  and  hue ,  and  beauty  gone , 
Tis  lea  to  fly  or  fall  alone , 
With  wounded  wing  or  bleeding  breast. 
Ah  t  where  shall  either  victim  rest? 
Can  this  with  faded  pinion  soar 
From  rose  to  tulip  as  before? 
Or  beauty  blighted  in  an  hour 
Find  joy  within  her  broken  bower? 
No  :  gayer  insects  fluttering  by ' 
Ne'er  drop  the  wing  o'er  those  that  die ; 
And  lovelier  things  have  mercy  shown 
To  every  failing  but  their  own ; 
And  every  woe  a  tear  can  claim 
Except  an  erring  sister's  shame. 


The  mind ,  that  broods  ^  o'er  guilty  woes , 

Is  like  the  Scorpion  girt®  by  fire ; 
In  circle  narrowing  as  it  glows, 
The  flames  around  their  captive  close  ^^, 
Till  inly  searched  by  thousand  throes 

And  maddening  in  her  ire , 
One  sad  and  sole  relief  ^^  she  knows  : 
The  sting ^'  she  nourish'd  for  her  foes, 
Whose  venom  never  yet  was  vain , 
Gives  but  one  pang ,  and  cures  all  pain , 
And  darts  into  her  desperate  brain  ^^. 

'Qui  passent  en  voltigeant.  —  •Couver.  —  •Ceint,  iun)9ant. 
—  '"Se  fermer,  f!(^  fci^Ungen.  —  "Ressource,  JItofl.  —  "Ai- 
guillon,  ®ta(i(et.  —  '*T1  y  a  ici  ane  allusion  an  pr^tendn  suicide 
du  scorpion. 
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So  do  the  dark**  in  soul  expire, 

Or  live  like  Scorpion  girt  by  fire ; 

So  writhes"  the  mind  Remorse  hath  riven, 

Unfit  for  earth ,  undoom'd  for  heaven , 

Darkness  above,  despair  beneath , 

Around  it  flame,  within  it  death**  ! 

Giaour. 


Pure  liove. 

Yes ,  Love  indeed  is  light  from  heaven ; 

A  spark  of  Uiat  immortal  fire 
With  angels  shared ,  by  Alia  given 

To  lift*  from  earth  our  low  desire. 
Devotion  wafts*  the  mind  above; 
But  heaven  itself  descends  in  love : 
A  feeling  from  the  Godhead  caught', 
To  wean*  from  self  each  sordid  thought; 
A  ray  of  Him  who  formed  the  whole  ; 
A  Glory  **  ch'cling  round  the  soul  I 

Giaour. 


^* Ceux  qui  out  I'toe  assombrie.  —  ^*Se  tordre  dans  I'agonie, 
ringen.  —  ^^  Gette  comparaison  du  scorpiou  fut  con^ue  par 
Byron  pendant  un  sommeii. 

^  Clever,  ent^c&en.  —  *  Transporter,  l^intDC^en.  —  »Partirde, 
entquellen.  —  *Sevrer,  enttod^ncn.  —  *  Aureole,  ©lode. 
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Tbe  Sons  of  tlte  Corsairs. 

O'er  the  glad*  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea , 

Our  thoughts  as  boundless ,  and  our  souls  as  free^ 

Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear  the  billows  foam , 

Survey  our  empire ,  and  behold  our  home' t 

These  are  our  realms :  no  limits  to  our  sway;  — 

Our  flig  i  the  sceptre  all '  who  meet  obey ; 

Ours  the  wild  life  in  tumult  still  to  range 

From  toil  to  rest ,  and  joy  in  every  change. 

Oh!  who  can  tell?  —  not  thou ,  luxurious'^  slave ! 

Whose  soul  would  sicken  ^  o*er  the  heaving  wave ; 

Not  thou,  vain  lord  of  Wjantonness®  and  ease! 

Whom  slumber  soothes  not ,  pleasure  cannot  please ,  — 

Oh !  who  can  tell ,  save  he  i^hose  heart  hath  tried , 

And  danced  in  triumph  o'er  the  w^aters  wide , 

The  exulting  sense,  —  the  pulse's  maddening''  play^ 

That  thrills*  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless  way  ? 

That  for  itself  can  woq  the  approaching  fight , 

And  turn  what  some  deem  danger  to  delight ; 

That  seeks  what  cravens  shun  with  more  than  zeal , 

And  where  the  feebler  faint  —  can  only  feel,  — 

^Joyeux,  Inciter.  —  *Voilk  nos  p^nates.  —  'Which  all.,— 
^ilppiq.  —  *Tonftbermalade,  etfranfcn.  —  *  Frivolity,  ^(i)nbf 
Mgfeit.  —  'Febrile,  jleber<f(^.  —  •P6netrer,  butd^beBen. 
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Feel,  —  to  the  rising^ bosom's  ininostcorie^ 

Its  hope  awaken  and  its  spirit  soar? 

No  dread  6f  death ,  —  if  with  us  die  our  foes ,  — 

Save  that  it  seems  even  duller  *®  than  repose ; 

Come  when  it  will ,  —  we  snatch  the  life  of  life ;  — 

When  lost ,  —  what  recks  it",  —  by  disease  or  strife  ? 

Let  him  who  crawls ,  enamour'd  of  decay , 

Cling  to  his  couch  and  sicken**  yiears  away , 

Heave  his  thick  breath  and  shake  his  palsied  *^  head  : 

Ours  —  the  fresh  turf  *'^,  and  not  the  feverfeh  bed. 

While  gasp  "  by  gasp  he  falters  forth  *^  his  soul , 

Ours  with  one  pang ,  one  bound  —  escapes  control. 

His  corse  may  boast  its  urn  and  narrow  cave , 

And  they  who  loathed  his  life  may  gild  his  grave : 

Ours  are  the  tears ,  though  few ,  sincerely  shed , 

When  Ocean  shrouds  and  sepulchres  our  dead. 

For  us ,  even  banquets  fond  regrets  supply 

In  the  red  cup  that  crowns  our  memory ; 

And  the  brief  epitaph  in  danger's  day , 

When  those  who  win  at  length  divide  the  prey ,  . 

And  cry,  Remembrance  saddening"  o'er  each  brow : 

«  How  had  the  brave  who  fell  exulted  now !  » 

Corsair. 

* Jusqu'au  fond du  cceur ,  Ui ixiM ©iifend SWatf.  —  ^•Insi- 
pide,  brninjf.  —  "Qu'importe?  —  "Languir,  hSctdtln,  —  ^"Pa- 
ralys^e,  gld&tiW.  — '  "Slafengtftn.  —  ^•Souper,  ^a\\^.  — 
"Laisser  echapper,  ott^atl^tneii.  —  "Attrister,  ixfihtn. 
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Eaipire  of  tli^  Hiiid. 

They  make  obeisance ,  and  retire  in  haste 

So  soon  to  seek  again  the  watery  waste* ; 

Yet  they  repine  not ,  —  so  that  Conrad  guides. 

And  who  dare  cpiestion  aught'  that  he  decides? 

That  man  of  loneliness^  and  mystery , 

Scarce  seen  to  smile  ,  and  seldom  heard  to  sigh , 

Whose  name  appals  the  fiercest  of  his  crew, 

And  tints  each  swarthy*  cheek  with  sallower'  hue, 

Still  sways  their  souls  with  that  commanding  art , 

That  dazzles ,  leads ,  yel  chills  the  vulgar  heart. 

What  is.that  spell  ^,  that  thus  his  lawless  train 

Confess  and  envy ,  yet  oppose  in  vain? 

What  should  it  be  that  thus  their  faith  can  bind? 

The  power  of  Thought !  —  the  magic  of  the  Mind ! 

Link'd  with  success ,  assumed'  and  kept  with  skill , 

That  moulds  another's  weakness  to  his  will , 

Wields^  with  their  hands,  but  still,  to  these  unknown, 

Makes  even  their  mightiest  deeds  appear  his  own. 

Such  hath  it  been  ,  —  shall  be ,  —  beneath  the  sun  : 

The  many  •  still  must  labour  for  the  one ! 

^D^sert,  SBBftfle.  —  *Ce  que,  ttjog.  —  •Solitude,  dinfamfeft. 
—  ^Basane,  braim,  —  »P41e,  Uaf.  -—  *Charme,  bet  9te(j.  — 
'Pris,  angenommeti.  —  •Gouverner,  ^etrf^en.  —  'Le  grand 
nombre ,  ble  SD^enge. 
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Tis  Nature's  doom*®.  —  But  let  the  wretch  who  toils 
Accuse  not,  hate  not  him  who  wears  the  spoils. 
Oh !  if  he  knew  the  weight  of  splendid  chains. 
How  light  the  balance^*  of  his  humbler  pains ! 

Corsair. 


Sunaiet  vieived  from  tlte  Piraeiuu 


Slow  sinks  * ,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run , 

Along  Morea's  hills  the  setting  sun  : 

Not  as  in  northern  climes  obscurely  bright , 

But  one  unclouded  blaze'  of  living  light. 

O'er  the  hush'd^  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws , 

Gilds  the  green  wave,  that  trembles  as  it  glows'^. 

On  old  Aegina's^  rock  and  Hydra's*  isle, 

The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile ; 

O'er  his  own  regions  lingering ,  loves  to  shine , 

Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine. 

Descending  fast ,  the  mountain  shadows  kiss 

The  glorious  gulf,  unconquer'd  Salamis  ! 

Their  azure  arches^  through  the  long  expanse  ' 

^"Sentence,  Urtl^ett.  —  "SBie  flieg  bie^(^«(e! 

^Descendre,  ^^  tieigen.  —  *Incendie ,  bie  ®t«t.  —  "Calme, 
^^Ig,  —  *Briller,  gliil^en.  —  'Deux  lies  k  Test  de  la  Mor^e :  la 
premiere  est  conDue  par  les  magnifiques  statues  qu'on  y  a  trou- 
Y^es  en  1811,  et  qui  appartiennent  k  un  temple  de  Jupiter  Pan- 
hell^ne ,  elles  se  trouvent  dans  la  Klyptothek  k  Munich ;  la  se- 
conde  est  c^l^bre  par  son  commerce.  —  *Les  contours  azur^ 
des  montagnes ,  Me  hlmtn  ^pfel. 
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More  deeply  purpled  meet  his  mellowing^  |;lance 
And  tenderest  tints ,  along  their  summits  driven , 
Mark  his  gay  course  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven ; 
Till  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep , 
Behind  his  Delphian  cliffy  he  sinks  to  sleep. 
On  such  an  eve ,  his  palest  beam  he  cast, 
When ,  —  Athens!  here  thy  wisest  look'd  his  last. 
How  watch'd  thy  better  sons  his  farewell  ray, 
That  clos'd  their  murder'd  sage's  latest  day* ! 
Not  yet !  —  Not  yet !  —  Sol  pauses  on  the  hill !  — 
The  precious  hour  of  parting  lingers  still ; 
But  sad  his  light  to  agonising  eyes ! 
And  dark  the  mountain's  once  delightful  dyes ! 
Gloom  o'er  the  lovely  land  he  seem'd  to  pour , 
The  land  where  Phoebus  never  frown'd  before ; 
But  ere  he  sank  below  Cithaeron's  head , 
The  cup  of  woe  was  quaif'd*®,  —  the  spirit  fled , 
The  soul  of  him  who  scorn'd**  to  fear  or  fly ,  — 
Who  lived  and  died  as  none  can  live  or  die ! 

Corsair.  Canto  HI. 

^Harmonisant.  —  'Rocher,  %tU,  —  •Platen,  en  racontani 
la  mort  de  Socrate ,  dit  dans  son  PhMon  :  Kai  Jv  HSn  syyit^ 
^Xtov^ufffAwv.—  "Bu,  gctruTifen.—  "D^daigner,  ^erWm&l^ett. 
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Tlie  Pctjrttctton  of 


The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold  * ; 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  '  in  purple  and  gold ; 
And  the  sheen  ^  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea, 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee'. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Summer  is  green , 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen ; 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autumn  hath  blown  ^ 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered  and  strown'. 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast*, 
And  breath'd  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  pass'd ; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  wax'd*  deadly  and  chill  *^, 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heav'd^\  and  for  ever  grew  still! 

And  there  lay  the  steed ^'  with  his  nostril^*  all  wide , 
But  through  it  there  roH'd  not  the  breath  of  his  pride  ; 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping*^  lay  white 'on  the  turf, 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf*'. 

*Voir  ifesale,  Ch.  XXXVn.v.  86.  —  »Bergerie.  «ftrbe.  -  •BriUer. 
al&ngen.  —  *Vieux  mot :  6clat,  ©tanj.  —  *Le  lac  de  Galil^,  dansb 
Palestine.  —  'Est  pass^ ,  »otbei;  litter. :  a  souffle.  — ' Jonch^.  —  'Tottf- 
mente ,  (Sturmtoinb.  —  'Devint ,  toarb.  —  ^®Glac^,  fatt.  —  ^*Sc  leter, 
poiijcn.  —  "Coursier,  fRof.  —  "Narines,  Slofentec^ft.  —  **AgoDi« 
ifttenSftge.  —  ^^Erisaos,  Stonbung. 
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And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale , 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rost  (m  hli  mail  ^^ ; 
And  the  tents  were  all  $ilent,  the  banners  alone, 
The  lances  unlilted ,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail; 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal ; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword*', 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Iiord.    . 

Hehre#  Melodies. 

4815. 


Fare  Tliee  well^ 

Fare  thee  well !  and  if  for  ever , 

Still  for  ever  fare  thee  well ! 
■Even  though  unforgiving,  never 

'Gainst  thee  shall  my  heart  rebel*. 

Would  that  breast  were  bar'd*  before  iKee, 
Where  thy  head  so  oft  hath  lain , 

"  Cotte  de  mailles ,  ^atijer.  —  "Saos  coup  firir. 

^  Byron  ^crivit  ces  ligDes  apr^s  s'etre  s^pare  de  sa  femme , 
Lady  Noel  Byron.  Voir  la  notice  biogr.  —  *Dans  les  mots  sui- 
vants ,  adress^s  par  Jason  i  son  amante  M^d^e ,  qu'il  avail  d^- 
laiss^e ,  il  y  a  une  singuli^re  coincidence  de  iangage  :  Kai  yap 
si  (Tij  ps  (TTu^st?,  oux  av  ^DvaipY]v  (TOt  yaxci>c  ^povetv  ttots. 
Eur.  « Med.,»  v.  464.  Chez  les  grands  genies,  de  telles  rencontres 
ne  sent  sonvent  que  des  coincidences ;  mais  elles  ne  laissent  pas 
d'avoir  on  certain  int^r^t.  —  »  Xxol^tn.  —  *  Mis  k  on ,  entBldflt. 
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While  thai  placid  sleep  came  o'er  thee 
Which  thou  ne'er  cansl  know  again! 

Would  that  breast,  by  thee  glanced'  over. 
Every  inmost  thought  could  show ! 

Then  thou  wouldst  at  last  discover 
'Twas  not  well  to  spurn*  it  so. 

Though  the  world  for  this  commend  thee,  — 
Though  it  smile  upon^  the  blow ,  — 

Even  its  praises  must  offend  thee 
Founded  on  another's  woe. 

Though  my  many  faults  defaced^  me , 

Gould  no  other  arm  be  found , 
Than  the  one  which  once  embracM  me, 

To  inflict  a  cureless  wound  ? 

Yet,  oh!  yet,  thyself  deceive  not: 

Love  may  sink*  by  slow  decay ; 
But  by  sudden  vnrench*®  believe  not 

Hearts  can  thus  be  torn  away. 

Still  thine  own  its  life  retaineth;  — 
Still  must  mine,  though  bleeding,  beat; 

And  the  undying  thought  which  paineth 
Is  —  that  we  may  no  more  meet. 

*  SuperfideUement  regard^,  iihtxbUdt,  ^  *Rebuter,  fd^&ll^eii. 
—  ^Sourire  avec  ironie.  —  *D^figurer,  entftelCen.  —  'S'^teui- 
dre.  —  >*£ntorse»  seoousse,  dtif. 
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These  are  words  of  deeper  sorrow 

Than  the  wail^^  among  the  dead  : 
Both  shall  live,  but  every  morrow" 

Wake  us  from  a  widow'd*'  bed. 

And  when  thou  wouidst  solace  gather 
When  our  child's  first  accents  flow, 

Wilt  thou  teach  her  to  say  «  Father !  » 
Though  his  care  she  must  forego**? 

When  her  little  hands  shall  press  thee , 

When  her  lip  to  thine  is  press'd , 
Think  of  him  whose  prayer  shall  bless  thee , 

Think  of  him  thy  love  had**  bless'd  ! 

Should  her  lineaments*^  resemble 
Those  thou  never  more  may'st  see , 

Then  thy  heart  will  softly  tremble 
With  a  pulse  yet  true  to  me. 

All  my  faults  perchance  thou  knowest: 
All  my  madness*'  none  can  know; 

All  my  hopes^  where'er  thou  goest , 
Wither**,  yet  with  thee  they  go. 

Every  feeling  hath  been  shaken ; 
Pride  which  not  a  world  could  bow , 

^^Lamentation  pour,  SBel^Kage.  —  "Po^t.,  pour  mormtHjf. 
—  "De  veuf,  "oextoaift,  —  "Se  passer,  entBe^ten.  —  ^*Pour 
would  have.  —  "Traits,  Siige.  -—  "D6lire,  Ue6etfi>ammng.  — 
"D^p6rir,  weKen. 
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Bows  to  thee ;  —  by  thee  forsaken 
Even  my  soul  forsakes  me  now. 

But  'Us  done!  —  All  words  are  idle;  — 
Words  from  me  are  vainer  still ; 

But  the  thoughts  we  cannot  bridle 
Force  their  way  without  the  will**.  — 

Fare  thee  well!  —  Thus  disunited , 

Tom  from  every  nearer  tie, 
Sear'd*®  in  heart,  and  lone,  and  blighted*^ 

More  than  this  I  scarce  can  die*'. 

Harokn.iate 


Oo  tlte  Star  of  tlte  Iiesioit  of  Honour. 

From  the  French. 


Star  of  the  brave!  whose  beam  hath  shed 
Such  glory  o'er  the  quick*  and  dead ,  — 
Thou  radiant  and  adored  deceit*! 
Which  millions  rush'd'  in  arms  to  greet ,  — 

"aRQ(i^eii  toiHento^  M  ^^w-  —  '"Caut^ris^,  gebtcmnt.  ~ 
•^Motexpressif.  Blight  est  une  carie  qui  atlaque  le  coeur  de 
r^pi ,  nielle,  Wltf)itf)au,  —  **Le  sens  n'est  peut-^tre  pasclair. 
Gette  phrase  signifie  :  Je  ne  puis  pas ,  mtoe  dans  la  mort,  ^tre 
plus  ddaiss^. 

^  Vivants,  lebenbiQen.  —  *Tromperie,  ©ctrug.  —  'Se  lancer, 
eUen. 
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Wild  meteor  of  knmortal  birth ! 
Why  rise  m  Heaven  to  set  on  Earth  ? 

Souls  of  slain  heroes  form'd  thy  rays ; 
Eternity  flash'd^  through  thy  blaze ; 
The  music  of  thy  martial  sphere 
Was  fame  on  high  and  honour  here; 
And  thy  light  broke'  on  human  eyes 
Like  a  volcano  of  the  skies. 

Like  lava  roU'd  thy  stream  of  blood , 
And  swept  down^  empires  with  its  flood; 
Earth  rock'd  beneath  thee  to  her  base. 
As  thou  didst  lighten  through  all  space ; 
And  the  shorn''  Sun  grew  dim  in  air 
And  set  while  thou  wert  dwelling  there. 

Before  thee  rose ,  ani  with  thee  grew 

A  rainbow  of  the  loveliest  hue , 

Of  three  bright  colours,  each  divine. 

And  fit  for  that  celestial  sign ; 

For  Freedom's  hand  had  blended  them 

Like  tints  in  an  immortal  gem. 

One  tint  was  of  the  sunbeam's  dyes* ; 
One ,  the  blue  depth  of  Seraph's  eyes , 


*Poiodre ,  burc^blften,  —  *Tomber,  anhvt^tn.  —  *  tranter , 
niefeerrlf .  —  'Mot  po6t. :  tondu,  priv^  de  ses  rayont,  fhro^tte* 
tatiBi.  —  •TeiDte,  SwBe;  le  rouge. 
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One,  the  pure  Spirit's  veil  of  white 
Had  robed^  in  radiance  of  its  light : 
The  three ,  so  mingled ,  did  beseem 
The  texture*®  of  a  heavenly  dream. 

Star  of  the  brave !  thy  ray  is  pale , 
And  darkness  must  again  prevail ! 
But ,  0  thou  Rainbow  of  the  free  I 
Our  tears  and  blood  must  flow  for  thee 
When  thy  bright  promise  fades  away , 
Our  life  is  but  a  load  of  clay**. 

And  Freedom  hallows**  with  her  tread 
The  silent  cities  of  the  dead ; 
For  beautiful  in  death  are  they 
Who  proudly  fall  in  her  array. 
And  soon,  0  Goddess !  may  we  be 
For  evermore  with  them  or  thee! 


1816. 


*Rcvttir,  beflefbeti.  —  "Tissu,  ©etoeBe.  —  "Masse  d'ar- 
gile,  (Staube«Ia|l.  —  "Sanctifier,  f^tiUqtn. 
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The  Prisoner  of  Clttlloii*. 


SONNET  ON  CHILLON. 

Eternal  Spirit  of  the  chainless^  Mind  ! 

Brightest  in  dungeons,  Liberty  !  thou  art ; 

For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart ,  — 
The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind  ; 
And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consign'd  ,  — 

To  fetters ,  and  the  damp'  vault's  dayless  gloom , 

Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdom , 
And  Freedom's  fame  iSnds  wings  on  every  wind. 
Chilion  !  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place , 

And  thy  sad  floor'  an  altar ;  —  for  'twas  trod , 
Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 

Worn ,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod  *, 
By  Bonnivard  !  May  none  those  marks  efface^ ! 

For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God. 

*  Ce  poeme ,  6crit  par  Byron ,  en  Juin ,  1816 ,  k  Ouchy ,  bourg 
^tue  sur  les  bords  du  lac  de  Geneve ,  appartient  au  genre  ly- 
rique  par  le  mouvement  de  ses  vers  et  par  la  facility  avec 
laquelle  le  poete  s'abandonne  k  I'entratnement  de  ses  idees.  Le 
poete  venait  de  visiter  le  Chateau  de  Ghillon ;  Ik  il  avait  appris 
que  Bonnivard  y  avait  ^t^  confine  par  suite  d'one  persecution 
religieuse ;  il  ne  lui  en  fallut  pas  davantage  pour  le  d^ider  k 

^Qu*on  ne  pent  pas  enchatner,  fettenlod.  —  'Humide,  bumjjf. 
—  'Pave,  93oben.  —  ^Gazon,  JRafen.  —  *Sl««tttgeii. 
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My  hair  is  gray ,  but  not  with  years , 

Nor  grew  it  white 

In  a  single  night* 
As  men's  have  grown  from  sudden  fears  ; 
My  limbs  are  bow'd',  though  not  with  toil , 

But  rusted'  with  a  vile  repose  ; 
For  they  have  been  a  dungeon's  spoil*, 
And  mine  has  been  the  fate  of  those 
To  whom  the  goodly*  earth  and  air 
Are  bann'd,  and  barr'd ,  —  forbidden  fereV 
But  this  was  for  my  father's  faith , 
I  suffer'd  chains  and  courted''  death  : 
That  father  perish'd  at  the  stake  ^ 
For  tenets'  he  would  not  forsakp  ; 

composer  ce  poeme,  II  voulut  peindre  la  dignl^  dc  nicnnnnje 
de  h\m  dans  la  soaffrance  et  non  ecrire  I  histoire  de  Boanivard. 
Dans  le  poeme ,  tout  ce  qui  se  rapporte  k  ce  grand  citoyende 
Geneve  est  pure  fiction ;  mais  en  revanche  ha  partie  descryUve 
est  tr^s-fidele.  Fran^oisdeBonnivardnaquit  k  Seyssel.  en  1^6. 
et  adopta,  ieune  encore,  Geneve  pour  sa  patne ;  il  en  tut  le 
d^fenseur  ^ntre  le  Due  de  Savoie  et  Vty^e.  Ce  fut  pour  se 
venffer  de  cette  conduite  que  le  Due  le  fit  prlsonnier.  11  fut  ar- 
T^iien  1530  et  envoy6  au  Cblteau  de  Chillon  oiidre^iusqu  oj 
1536  il  fut  alors  delivr^  par  les  Bemois.  Bonnivard  mounit  ^ 
Geneve,  en  1570.  Son  souvenir  est  perp^tu^  par  lapoisie^pM 
la  peinture. 

»L*histoire  nous  foumit  plusieurs  exemples  de  ce  fait  — 

•Bon ,  Mia.  —  «Nourriture,  gabfal.  —  'Cheicber ,  tt«^K«-  — 
•Biicher,  ^faf)l  —  •Doctrine,  ^e^fte. 
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And  for  the  same  his  lineal  ^^  race 
In  darkness  found  a  dwelling  place. 
We  were  seven ,  —  who  now  are  one  ! 

Six  in  youth  and  one  in  age 
Finish'd  as  they  had  begun  , 

Proud  of  Persecution's  rage  ; 
One"  in  fire  and  two  in  field 
Their  belief  with  blood  have  seaPd  : 
Dying  as  their  father  died , 
For  the  God  their  foes  denied  ;  — 
Three  were  in  a  dungeon  cast , 
Of  whom  this  wreck**  is  left  the  last. 

II. 

There  are  seven  pillars  of  Gothic  mould*' 
In  Chillon's  dungeons  deep  and  old  ; 
There  are  seven  columns  massy  and  gray  , 
Dim**  with  a  dull**  imprisoned  ray  , 
A  sunbeam  which  hath  lost  its  way  , 
And  through  the  crevice  and  the  cleft 
Of  the  thick  wall  is  fallen  and  left : 
Creeping*®  o'er  the  floor  so  damp  , 
Like  a  marsh's*'  meteor  lamjf*® ; 
And  in  each  pillar  there  is  a  ring  ; 
And  in  each  ring  there  is  a  chain  : 


101 


''En  ligne ,  directe.  —  ^*La  mort  d'un  septi^me  fr^re  n'es^ 
pas  specifi^e.  —  ^*D6bris,  Sra^.  —  "Forme,  ®efialt.  — 
^*Obscurci,  butrfet.  —  "Teme,  bftflet.  —  ^"Rampant,  We? 
d^en.  —"Marais,  (Sumpf.  — ♦•Lefeu-follel,  ^trlid^t. 

21 
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That  iron  is  a  cankering*^  thing , 

For  in  these  limbs  its  teeth  remain , 
With  marks  that  will  not  wear  away*®, 
Till  I  have  done  '*  with  this  new  day  , 
Which  now  is  painful  to  these  eyes  , 
Which  have  not  seen  the  sun  so  rise 
For  years.  —  I  cannot  count  them  o'er  ; 
1  lost  their  long  and  heavy  score*' 
When  my  last  brother  droop'd  and  died , 
And  1  lay  living  by  his  side. 

in. 

They  chained  us  each  to  a  column  stone , 
And  we  were  three,  —  yet,  each  alone  ; 
We  could  not  move  a  single  pace  ; 
We  could  not  see  each  other's  face , 
But  with  that  pale  and  livid  light 
That  made  us  strangers  in  our  sight ; 
And  thus  together,  yet  apart*', 
Fettered  in  hand,  but  pined**  in  heart. 
'Twas  still  some  solace,  in  the  dearth*^ 
Of  the  pure  elements  of  earth , 
To  hearken  to  each  other's  speech , 
And  each  turn  comforter  to  each 


'•Ronger,  nagen.  —  '"S'eflfacer,  au«tUgcii.  —  *'Finir,  en^ 
bigcn.  —  "Liste,  8lc(^ming.  —  "©nttiitft.—  "  Languissant , 
fc^mad^tcnb.  —  "Manque,  Swangel. 
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With  some  new  hope  or  legend  old  , 

Or  song  heroically  bold. 

But  even  these  at  length  grew  cold*^  : 

Our  voices  took  a  dreary  tone , 

An  echo  of  the  dungeon  stone , 
A  grating'''  sound,  —  not  full  and  free 
As  they  of  yore'®  were  wont  to  be  ; 
It  might  be  fancy ,  —  but  to  me 

They  never  sounded  like  our  own. 


IV. 


I  was  the  eldest  of  the  three , 
And  to  uphold'*  and  cheer  the  rest, 
I  ought  to  do  —  and  did  my  best.  — 

And  each  did  well  in  his  degree'®. 
The  youngest ,  whom  my  father  loved 

Because  our  mother's  brow  was  given 

To  him ,  —  with  eyes  as  blue  as  heaven. 
For  him  my  soul  was  sorely  '*  moved  : 

And  truly  might  it  be  distress'd 

To  see  such  bird  in  such  a  nest ; 

For  he  was  beautiful  as  day  ,  — 
(When  day  was  beautiful  to  me 
As  to  young  eagles  being  free ,)  — 
A  polar  day ,  which  will  not  see 


^"Devenip  indiflf^rent,  wrflingen.  —  ''Rauque,  tau^t.  — 
"D'autpefois,  fonft.  —  »•  Si^)porter ,  auftutid^ten.  —  "Sui- 
vant  ses  forces,  m^  fcinen  SM^tn,  —  •*  Trte,  tristement,  fel^. 
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A  sunset  till  its  summer 's^'  gone , 
Its  sleepless^'  summer  of  long  light , 

The  snow-clad  oflfspring'*  of  the  sun  : 
And  thus  he  was  as  pure  and  bright''^. 

And  in  his  natural  spirit  gay , 

With  tears  for  nought  but  other's  ills  ; 

And  then  they  flow'd  like  mountain  rills**. 

Unless  he  could  assuage  the  woe 

Which  he  abhorr'd  to  view  below. 

V. 

The  other  was  as  pure  of  mind , 
But  formed  to  combat  with  his  kind  ; 
Strong  in  his  frame'',  and  of  a  mood'® 
Which  'gainst  the  world  in  war  had  stood 
And  perish'd  in  the  foremost  rank 

With  joy  :  —  but  not  in  chains  to  pine ''. 
His  spirit  wither'd  with  their  clank*® ; 

I  saw  it  silently  decline ; 
And  so  perchance  in  sooth  did  mine  : 
But  yet  I  forc'd  it  on  to  cheer 
Those  relics  of  a  home  so  dear. 

** Summer  is.  —  "Sans  sommeil ,  \^laflo€,  —  •*  Enfant  re- 
v^tu  de  neige,  fdjneegefd^miidter  ©o^n.  —  "Ce  vers  et  les 
sept  pr^Menls  ont  le  vrai  caract^re  de  la  po^ie  lyrique  :  une 
abondance  de  figures  jaiUissant  les  unes  des  autres ,  et  toutes 
li^es  entre  elles  par  rassociation  des  id^es.  Le  jour  polaire  est 
Tembl^me  de  cette  jeunesse  qui  finit  avec  la  vie ;  la  neige  en 
marque  I'^clat  et  la  puret^.  —  ••  Ruisseau  ,  ^h^Uin.  — 
•'Corps,  S3ttbtmg.  •—  "Caract^re,  ©timmung.  — -  ••Languir, 
fd^mad^ten.  —  **Cliquetis,  ©etaffel. 
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He  was  a  hunter  of  the  hills , 

Had  followed  there  the  deer**  and  wolf ; 

To  him  this  dungeon  was  a  gulf, 
And  fetter'd  feet  the  worst  of  ills. 


VI. 


Lake  Leman  lies  by  Chillon's**  walls ; 
A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below , 
Its  massy  waters  meet  and  flow  : 
Thus  much  the  fathom-line**  was  sent 
From  Chillon's  snow-white  battlement**, 

Which  round  about  the  wave  inlhralls** : 


**  Poet.,  pour  chamois,  -r-  **  Petit  ch4teau-fort  dent  on  ignore  I'origine,  Mil 
ar  UB  rocber  dans  le  lac  k  50  pieds  du  bord ;  on  a  sonde  jusqu^k  280  pieds  de 
ranee  k  pen  de  distance  de  Ik.  Les  cachots  sont  un  pen  au-dessous  de  la  sur- 
ice  du  lac  et  sont  exposes  k  toutes  les  intemp^ries  des  saisons.  Les  colonnes 
lentionn^es  stance  II  sont  peu  ^lev^es  et  portent  les  marques  des  chafnes. 
ur  Tune  d'elles  on  voit  le  nom  de  Byron  grav^  par  lui-meme ;  en  ¥oici  I'im- 
pession  prise  en  1838  . 

BYRON 

e  Nyon,  k  une  distance  de  onze  lieues  et  demle  de  France,  on  apergoit  facile- 
ent  k  Tceil  nu  les  murs  blancbis  de  Chillon.  —  *•  La  sonde ,  ©enfleine.  — 
Cr^neau,  Sinne.  —  **Asservir,  feffeln. 
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A  double  dungeon  wall  and  wave 

Have  made ,  —  and  like  a  liTing  grave , 

Below  the  surface  of  the  lake 

The  darit  vault  lies  wherein  we  lay  ; 

We  heard  it  ripple**  night  and  day ; 
Sounding  o'er  our  heads  it  knock'd  ; 

And  I  have  felt  the  winter's  spray 

Wash  through  the  bars  when  winds  were  high  , 

And  wanton*'  in  the  happy  sky  ; 
And  then  the  very  rock  hath  rock'd**, 
And  I  have  felt  it  shake  unshock'd , 

Because  I  could  have  smiled  to  see 

The  death  that  would  have  set  me  free. 

VII. 

I  said  my  nearer  brother  pined  ; 
I  said  his  mighty  heart  declined ; 
He  loathed*®  and  put  away  his  food  : 
It  was  not  that  'twas  coarse  and  rude , 
For  we  were  used  to  hunter's  fare , 
And  for  the  like  had  little  care  ; 
The  milk  drawn  from  the  mountain  goat 
Was  changed  for  water  from  the  moat*® ; 
Our  bread  was  such  as  captive's  tears 
Have  moisten'd^^  many  a  thousand  years 

**Clapoier,  riefcttt.  —  *'Folatre,  mutBtDilCig.  —  ••Branler, 
Wtootifen.  —  ••Avoir  du  d^goAt,  (Mtl  l^abeti.  -^  "Fosse ,  @ra- 
^eti.  —  ^'Humecter,  benejen. 
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Since  man  first  pent**  his  fellow-men 
Like  brutes  within  an  iron  den  ; 
But  what  were  these  to  us  or  him? 
These  wasted  not  his  heart  or  limb ; 
My  brother's  soul  was  of  that  mould 
Which  in  a  palace  had  grown  cold , 
Had  his  free  breathing*'  been  denied 
The  range**  of  the  steep  mountain's  side.  — 
But  why  delay  the  truth?  —  He  died. 
I  saw ,  and  could  not  hold  his  head , 
Nor  reach  his  dying  hand ,  nor  dead ,  — 
Though  hard  I  strove ,  but  strove  in  vain , 
To  rend  and  gnash**  my  bonds  in  twain*®. 
He  died  ;  —  and  they  unlock'd  his  chain  , 
And  scoop'd*'  for  him  a  shallow*®  grave 
Even  from  the  cold  earth  of  our  cave. 
I  begg'd  them  as  a  boon  *^,  to  lay 
His  corse  in  dust  whereon  the  day 
Might  shine  :  —  it  was  a  foolish  thought ; 
But  then  within  my  brain  it  vn'ought , 
That  even  in  death  his  freeborn  breast 
In  such  a  dungeon  could  not  rest. 
I  might  have  spared  my  idle  prayer!  — 
They  coldly  iaugh'd  —  and  laid  him  there  : 


"Enfenner,  efnfperten.  —  "Respiration,  £)bcm.  —  »*Course, 
^erumloufeti.  —  "Briser,  btec^en.  —  "En  deux,  entgtofi.  -- 
•'Creuser,  aui^f^Un.  —  "Peu  profond,  feici^t.  —  *»Faveur , 
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The  flat  and  turfless  ^  earth  above 
The  being  we  so  much  did  love ; 
His  empty  chain  above  it  leant, 
Such  murder's  ^^  fitting  monument ! 

VIII. 

But  he ,  the  favourite  and  the  flower 
Most  cherish'd  since  his  natal  hour, 
His  mother's  image  in  fair  face, 
My  latest  care ,  for  whom  I  sought 
To  hoard**  my  life,  that  his  might  be 
Less  wretch'd  now  and  one  day  free ; 
He,  too ,  who  yet  had  held  untir'd 
A  spirit  natural  or  inspired ,  — 
He  too  was  struck ,  and  day  by  day 
Was  wither'd  on  the  stalk*'  away. 

0  God !  it  is  a  fearful  thing 

To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 
In  any  shape,  in  any  mood**  :  — 

1  've  seen  it  rushing  forth  in  blood ; 
I  've  seen  it  on  the  breaking  **  ocean 
Strive  with  a  swoln  convulsive  motion ; 
I  've  seen  the  sick  and  ghastly  bed** 
Of  sin  delirious  with  its  dread ; 

••Sans  gazon.  tafcnlD^.  —  •'Possessif,  par  licence  po^t.  — 
••  Conserver ,  betoadi^en.  —  "Tige,  @tenge(.  —  "^Mani^re, 
SBeife.  —  '^Orageux,  ^htmifd),  —  •"Metonymie  hardie  :  le  Hi 
effrayant  du  prehear  malade ,  daos  le  d^lire  devant  le  roi  des 
epouvantements. 
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But  these  were  horrors ;  —  this  was  woe 
Unmix'd  with  such ,  but  sure  and  slow. 
He  faded,  and  so  cahn  and  meek^^, 
So  softly  worn®*,  so  sweetly  weak, 
So  tearless ,  yet  so  tender ,  —  kind , 
And  grieved  for  those  he  left  behind ; 
With  all  the  while  a  cheek  whose  bloom 
Was  as  mockery  of  the  tomb , 
Whose  tints  as  gently  sunk  away*' 
As  a  departing  rainbow's  ray ;  — 
An  eye  of  most  transparent  light. 
That  almost  made  the  dungeon  bright ; 
And  not  a  word  of  murmur ,  —  not 
A  groan  o'er  his  untimely  lot'^ ;  — 
A  little  talk  of  better  days ; 
A  little  hope  my  own  to  raise; 
For  I  was  sunk  in  silence ,  —  lost 
In  this  last  loss ,  of  all  the  most^^ ; 
And  then  the  sighs  he  would  suppress 
Of  fainting  nature's  feebleness. 
More  slowly  drawn ,  grew  less  and  less. 
I  listened ,  but  I  could  not  hear ;  — 
I  call'd,  for  I  was  wild'*  with  fear; 
I  knew  'twas  hopeless ,  but  my  dread 
Would  not  be  thus  admonished  ; 

•'Doux,  fonftrnfitl^fe.  —  ••^puis^.erfd^opft.  —  ••Dispara!-' 
tre,  l^inflnfett.  —  ''"Mort  prematur^e,  frfi^et  JTob.  —  "^Sigis- 
entendu  great,  —  '*Fou. 
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I  caird  and  thought  I  heard  a  sound.  — 

I  burst  my  chain  with  one  strong  bound 

And  rush'd  to  him  ;- —  I  found  him  not! 

—  /  only  stirr'd  in  this  black  spot ; 

/  only  lived ;  —  /  on!y  dre\V 

The  accursed  breath  of  dungeon-dew : 

The  last ,  —  the  sole ,  —  the  dearest  link '' 

Between  me  and  the  eternal  brink, 

Which  bound  me  to  my  failing  race , 

Was  broken  in  this  fatal  place. 

One  on  the  earth ,  and  one  beneath  :  — 

My  brothers ,  —  both  had  ceased  to  breathe. 

I  took  that  hand  which  lay  so  still  : 

Alas !  my  own  was  full'*  as  chill ; 

I  had  not  strength  to  stir ,  or  strive , 

But  felt  that  I  was  still  alive !  — 

A  frantic  feeling''^,  when  we  know 

That  what  we  love  shall  ne'er  be  so. 

I  know  not  why 

I  could  not  die  : 
I  had  no  earthly  hope ,  —  but  faith , 
And  that  forbade  a  selfish  '^  death". 

'•Chainon,  ©clcnf.  —  '*Po4t.,  pour  quite.  —  "@(n  biimpfffi« 
®fWt.  —  '"Egoiste,  cfgemtiilig.  —  ''Suicide,  (SelBflmort'. 
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a' 


What  next  befell  me  then  and  there '• 
I  know  not  well ,  —  I  never  knew.  — 

First  came  the  loss  of  light  and  air 
And  then  of  darkness  too  : 

I  had  no  thought ,  no  feeling ,  —  none !  — 

Among  the  stones  I  stood  a  stone  ^^, 

And  was  scarce  conscious  what  I  wist®*, 

As  shrubless  crags®*  within  the  mist ; 

For  all  was  blank ,  and  bleak ,  and  gray  :  — 

It  was  not  night ,  —  it  was  not  day , 

It  was  not  even  the  dungeon^ight 

So  hateful  to  my  heavy  sight, 

But  vacancy  ®'  absorbing  space , 

And  fixedness  ®*  —  without  a  place ; 

There  were  no  stars ,  —  no  earth ,  —  no  time ,  — 

No  check ,  —  no  change , — no  good ,  —  no  crime. 

But  silence  and  a  stirless  breath 

Which  neither  was  of  life  nor  death ; 

A  sea  of  stagnant  idleness , 

Blind,  boundless,  mute  and  motionless®'*. 

'''Dans  une  lettre  h  M.  Murray  datee  de  la  Gampagne  Diodati, 
30  Sept. ,  1816 ,  Byron  dit  en  parlant  d'un  accident  qui  lui 
est  arriv6  sur  le  lac :  «  This  evening  I  did  a  foolish  thing,  viz.  to 
faint,  —  a  downright  swoon.  The  sensation  was  a  very  odd  one : 
a  sort  of  gray  giddiness  first,  then  nothingness,  and  a  total  loss 
,  of  memory  on  beginning  to  recover.  »  —  '®  Alliteration :  alors. 

—  •"  Alliteration.  —    »*  Savait ,  tougte.  —  **  Rocher  ml , 
natftet  %tU,  —  «*Vide,  Iccrct  dtaxm.  —  "Stability,  gefifgfcit. 

—  •*!!  est  impossible  de  d^crire  un  etat  d'^vanouissement  avec 
des  expressions  plus  abstraites. 
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A  ligbtbroke  in  upon  my  brain :  — 

It  was  the  carol^  of  a  bird ; 
It  ceased,  and  then  it  came  again , 

The  sweetest  song  ear  ever  heard. 
And  mine  was  thankful  till  my  eyes 
Ran  over  with  ^^  the  glad  surprise ; 
And  they  that  moment  could  not  see 
I  was  the  mate*®  of  misery ; 
But  then  by  dull  degrees  came  back 
My  senses  to  their  wonted  track**  : 
I  saw  the  dungeon  walls  and  floor 
Close  slowly  round  me  as  before ; 
I  saw  the  glimmer  of  the  sun 
Creeping  as  it  before  had  done ; 
But  through  the  crevice  where  it  came , 
That  bird  was  perch'd,  as  fond  and  tame , 

And  tamer  than  upon  the  tree, 
A  lovely  bird  with  azure  wings 
And  song  that  said  a  thousand  tilings , 

And  seem'd  to  say  them  all  for  me ! 
I  never  saw  its  like  before ; 
I  ne'er  shall  see  its  likeness^  more  : 
It  seem'd  like  me  to  want  a  mate. 
But  was  not  half  so  desolate , 


"plant,  ®efang.  —  "Deborder,  giitgen mir  fiber.—  "Com- 
pagnon,  ©efSl^rte.  —  •*Cours  habitual ,  ^t\obf)nlid}tt  !Bauf.  — 
""Ressemblaiice ,  %tf)nUd}U\t. 
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And  it  was  come  to  love  me  when 
None  lived  to  love  me  so  again ; 
And  cheering  from  my  dungeon's  brmk^ 
Had  brought  me  back  to  feel  and  think. 
I  know  not  if  it  late  **  were  free , 

Or  broke  its  cage  to  perch  on  mine ; 
But,  knowing  well  captivity , 

Sweet  bird !  I  could  not  wish  for  thine  f 
Or  if  it  were ,  in  winged  guise  •* , 
A  visitant  from  Paradise ; 
For ,  —  Heaven  forgive  that  thought!  —  the  while 
Which  made  me  both  to  weep  and  smile ; 
I  sometimes  deem'd^'  that  it  might  be 
My  brother's  soul  come  down  to  me. 
But  then  at  last  away  it  flew , 
And  then  'twas  mortal ,  —  well  I  knew  \ 
For  he  would  never  thus  have  flown 
And  left  me  twice  so  doubly  lone ,  — 
Lone  —  as  the  corse  ^  within  its  shroud** , 
Lone  —  as  a  solitary  cloud  , 

A  single  cloud  on  a  sunny  day , 
While  all  the  rest  of  heaven  is  clear , 
A  frown  *^  upon  the  atmosphere 
That  hath  no  business  to  appear 

When  skies  are  blue  and  earth  is  gay. 

••Depuis  peu,  \)or  Jhtrgem.  —  •*  Avec  des  ailes,  mit  Slftgeltt. 
—  ••Pour  thought.  —  ••Cadavre,  ^tiAt,  —  ''Drap  mortuaire, 
gefcftftttttc^.  —  "Reyers,  jlnflmr  Slirf. 
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XI. 


A  kind  of  change  came  in  my  fate  ; 

My  keepers^'  grew  compassionate ; 

I  know  not  what  had  made  them  so  : 

They  were  inured  ^^  to  sights  of  woe ; 

But  so  it  was  :  —  my  broken  chain 

With  links  unfasten'd  did  remain , 

And  it  was  liberty  to  stride®* 

Along  my  cell  from  side  to  side , 

And  up  and  down ,  and  then  athwart , 

And  tread  it  over  every  part ; 

And  round  the  pillars  one  by  one. 

Reluming  where  my  walk  begun , 

Avoiding  only  as  I  trod*^^ 

My  brothers'  graves  without  a  sod; 

For  if  1  thought  with  heedless  tread  *®* 

My  step  profaned  their  lowly  bed , 

My  breath  came  gaspingly  *®^  and  thick , 

And  my  crush'd  heart  fell  blind  and  sick*^'. 

XII. 

I  made  a  fooling  in  the  wall :  — 
It  was  not  therefrom  to  escape ; 
For  I  had  buried  one  and  all 
Who  loved  me  in  a  human  shape ; 

••'Gedlier,  ^^Hejer.  —  " Accoutume ,  getooBnt.  —  "Mar- 
cher k  grands  pas ,  f^tcUen.  —  "*  Marcher ,  gel^en.  —  ^^^Pas, 
iQ^xiii.  -  **»Avec  effort.  —  ^<*'Att6r6,  iifcbctgeWlageti. 
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And  the  whole  worid  would  henceforth  be 

A  wider  prison  unto  me : 

No  child  i  —  no  sire ,  —  no  kin  *^  had  I , 

No  partner  in  my  misery ; 

I  thought  of  this,  and  I  was  glad , 

For  thought  of  them  had  made  me  mad. 

But  I  was  curious  to  ascend 

To  my  barr'd  windows ,  and  to  bend 

Once  more ,  upon  the  mountains  high , 

The  quiet  of  a  loving  eye. 

Xlil. 

I  saw  th6m ,  —  and  they  were  the  same ; 

They  were  not  changed  like  me  in  frame  *®* ; 

I  saw  their  thousand  years  of  snow 

On  high,  —  their  widfc  long  lake  below , 

And  the  blue**^^  Rhone  in  fuHest  flow ; 

1  heard  the  torrents  leap  and  gush 

O'er  channell'd*®'  rock  and  broken  bush ; 

I  saw  the  white  wall'd  distant  town*^, 

And  whiter  sails  *®^  go  skimming  down ; 

And  then  there  was  a  little  isle**®, 

Which  in  my  very  face  did  smile  , 


^•*Parent6,  33ertoanbtc.  —  "'Corps,  ®e9alt  —  "•Lemot 
propre  serait  ftroirn ;  mais  blue  est  plus  pokique.  —  "'Can- 
nele,  au^gel^ol^lt.  —  "'Villeneuve,  au  bout  du  lac,  est  k  une 

I  lieue  de  Chillon.  —  "'Voiles  latines.  —  ^"Vis-k-vis  de  VUle- 

I  neuve. 
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The  only  ooe  in  view , 
A  small  green  isle ,  it  seem'd  no  more , 
Scarce  broader  than  my  dungeon  floor ; 
But  in  it  there  were  three  tall  trees  ^ 
And  o'er  it  blew  the  mountain  breeze, 
And  by  it  there  were  waters  flowing , 
And  on  it  there  were  young  trees  growing , 

Of  gentle  breath  ^^^  and  hue. 
The  fish  swam  by  the  castle  wall , 
And  they  seem'd  joyous  each  and  all. 
The  eagle  rode  ***  the  rising  blast  *** : 
Methought  he  never  flew  so  fast 
As  then  to  me  he  seem'd  to  fly. 
And  then  new  tears  came  in  my  eye , 
And  1  felt  troubled ,  —  and  would  fain  ^^'*^ 
I  had  not  left  my  recent  chain ,. 
And  when  1  did  descend  again 
The  darkness  of  my  dim  abode 
Fell  on  me  like  a  heavy  load  ; 
It  was  as  is  a  new  dug  grave  ^ 
Closing  o'er  one  we  sought  to  save ;  — 
And  yet  my  glance***,  too  much  oppress'd , 
Had  almost  need  of  such  a  rest. 


"'Teadre  appar^nce,  fonfted  Sludfel^en.  —  "*  Planer ,  f(^ 
ben. —  "•Ouragan,  ©tumttoinb.  —  *^*J'aurais  volontiers,  i<fy 
botte  aertt.  —  ^^'^Reffard  .  Slid. 


ffoHt  gettt.  —  "•Regard  ,  «Ktf. 
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XIV. 


It  might  be  months ,  or  years,  or  days  : 

I  kept  no  count ,  -^  I  took  no  note , 
I  had  no  hope  my  eyes  to  raise 

And  dear  them  of  their  dreary  mote**^. 
At  last ,  men  came  to  set  me  free  ; 

I  ask'd  not  why,  and  reck'd**'  not  where  : 
It  was  at  length  th^e  same  to  me 
Fetter'd  or  fetterless  to  be  ; 

I  leam'd  to  love  despair. 
And  thus  when  they  appeared  at  last. 
And  all  my  bonds  aside  were  cast , 
These  heavy  walls  to  me  had  grown 
A  hermitage  and  all  my  own  ! 
And  half  I  felt  as  they  were  come 
To  tear  me  from  a  second  home  : 
With  spiders***  I  had  friendship  made 
And  watch'd  them  in  their  sullen**^  trade ; 
Had  seen  the  mice  by  moonlight  play ; 
And  why  should  I  feel  less  than  they  ? 
We  were  all  inmates  **®  of  one  place , 
And  I ,  the  monarch  of  each  race , 
Had  power  to  kill ;  —  yet ,  strange  to  lell ! 
In  quiet  we  had  learn'd  to  dwell.  — 

"•F6tu  obscur,  bunfele  ©affen.  —  "'Se  soucier,  ti  toat 
eiiietlef.  —  ^"Araign^e,  (Svi"w«-  —  "•Soumois,  t)erflc(ft.  Voir 
le  poeme  de  Blamauer ,  ®raf  Huixax  :  „(it  freuie  biefed  %f)itx^ 
d^ni  ^6),  in  feiner  ©infamfcit  ...  oft  fa^  er  iffttt  SlrBeft  gu , 
ttjol^r  gan^e  (Stunbcn  lang. "  —  "®Habitans ,  dintool^ntx. 
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My  very  chains  and  I  grew  friends , 
So  much  a  long  communion  tends 
To  make  us  what  we  are  :  even  I 
Regained  my  freedom  with  a  sigh. 

June,  1816,  at  OochT- 


Sonnet  to  lialie 


Rousseau  * , — Voltaire  *,  —  our  Gibbon  ',  and  de  Stael*!  — 
Leman !  these  names  are  worthy  of  thy  shore , 
Thy  shore ,  of  names  like  these !  wert  thou  no  more , 

Their  memory  thy  remembrance  ^  would  recall.  * 

To  them  thy  banks  were  lovely  as  to  all ; 
But  they  have  made  them  lovelier  :  for  the  lore* 
Of  mighty  minds  doth  hallow  in  the  core' 

Of  human  hearts  the  ruin  of  a  wall 
Where  dwelt  the  wise  and  wondrous  ;  but  by  thee 

How  much  more,  Lake  of  Beauty  !  do  we  feel , 
In  sweetly  gliding  o*er  thy  crystal  sea , 

The  wild  glow  of  that  not  ungentle®  zeaP, 
Which  of  the  heirs  of  immortality 

Is  proud ,  and  makes  the  breath  of  glory  real ! 

iul7,  1816. 

*Gen6ve.  —  'Femey.  --  'Lausanne.  —  *Coppet.  —  «R^ 
ffime.  —  •Reflexions,  9la^Utden,  —  'Centre,  Stmere.  — 
•Noble,  ni(^t  unebel.  —  'Z^e,  ambition. 
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Spirit  off  the  Homt  Blanc* 


Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains  : 

They  crown'd  him  long  ago 
On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds, 

With  a  diadem  of  snow. 
Around  his  waist*  are  forests  braced* ; 

The  avalanche'  is  in  his  hand  ; 
But  ere  it  fall ,  that  thundering  ball 

Must  pause  for  my  command. 
The  glacier's  cold  and  restless  mass 

Moves  onward  day  by  day  ; 
But  I  am  he  who  bids'^  it  pass , 

Or  with  its  ice  delay. 
I  am  the  spirit  of  the  place 

Could  make  the  mountain  bow^ 
And  quiver®  to  his  cavern'd  base.  — 

And  what  with  me  wouldst  Thou  ? 

(Manfred. 

1817. 

^Ceinture ,  ©fittcl.  —  'Serr6es,  gcl^wnben.  —  "gautoinc.  - 
*  Fait,  l^eift.  -—  *Se  courber,  nidm.  —  "TressaiUir,  liittvti. 
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nanfred's  Far^irell  tm  tlie  Suii«^ 


Glorious  Orb*!  the  idol 
Of  early  nature  and  the  vigorous  race 
Of  undiseased' mankind! 


Most  glorious  orb  !  that  wert  a  worship ,  ere 

The  mystery  of  thy  making'  was  reveal'cl ! 

Thou  earliest  minister  of  the  Almighty , 

Which  gladden'd,  on  their  mountain  tops ,  the  hearts 

Of  the  Chaldean  Shepherds  till  they  pour'd* 

Themselves  in  orisons  !  Thou  material  God ! 

And  representative  of  the  Unknown  — 

Who  chose  thee  for  his  shadow !  Thou  chief  star  ! 

Centre  of  many  stars !  which  makest  our  earth 

Endurable  **,  and  temperest®  the  hues 

And  hearts  of  all  who  walk  within  thy  rays ! 

Sire  of  the  seasons  !  Monarch  of  the  climes 

And  those  who  dwell  in  them !  for,  near  or  far , 

Our  inborn  spirits  have  a  tint  of  thee, 

Even  as  our  outward  aspects' ;  —  thou  dost  rise 


^ Globe,  @tetn.  —  *Noii  (i6g^n6r6,  aefimb.  —  • 
^^bpfmq.  — *Se  r^pandre,  TO  ergiefcn.  —  *Sup 
evtxhoHi^.  —  «a»irt>etn.  —  'Steugcm  SlttbUrf . 
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And  shine  and  set  in  glory  !  Fare  thee  well ! 
I  ne*er  shall  see  thee  more.  As  my  first  glance 
Of  love  and  wonder  was  for  thee ,  then  lake 
My  latest  look  :  thou  wilt  not  beam^  on  one 
To  whom  the  gifts  of  life  and  warmth  have  been 
Of  a  more  fatal  nature.  He  is  gone  : 
I  follow. 

Manfred. 


Youtli  and  l^ame. 


Oh !  talk  not  to  me  of  a  name  great  in  story  ; 
The  days  of  our  youth  are  the  days  of  our  glory  ; 
And  the  myrtle*  and  ivy*  of  sweet  two  and  twenty 
Are  worth  all  your  laurels^,  though  ever  so*  plenty. 

What  are  garlands  and  crowns  to  the  brow  that  is  wrinkled^? 
'Tis  but  as  a  dead-flower  with  May-dew  besprinkled^. 
Then  away  with'  all  such  from  the  head  that  is  hoary  I 
What  care  I  for  the  wreaths  that  can  only  give  glory? 

0  Fame !  —  if  I  e'er  took  delight  in  thy  praises , 
'Twas  less  for  the  sake  of  thy  high-sounding  phrases , 

"Rayonner,  umfltal^fen. 

^Embl^me  de  Tamour.  —  *De  la  Constance.  —  'De  la  gloire. 
—  •S'loiS  fo.  —  *Rid6,  getunjclt.  —•« Arrest,  bene^t.—  'Arra- 
chez,  toegmit. 
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Than  to  see  the  bright  eyes  of  the  dear  one  discoTer 
She  thought  that  I  was  not  unworthy  to  loYe  her. 

There  chiefly  I  sought  thee ,  there  only  I  found  thee  : 
Her  glance  was  the  best  of  the  rays  that  surround  thee; 
When  it  sparkled  o'er  aught  that  was  bright  in  my  story, 
I  knew  it  was  love ,  and  I  felt  it  was  glory. 

So».  «.  tMl. 


A  ClMeli'0  iMVMtttlMi  to  Ms  Cmmmttpj. 


The  isles  of  Greece !  the  isles  of  Greece  ! 

Where  burning  Sappho^  loved  and  sung. 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace ,  — 

Where  Delos'  rose ,  and  Phoebus  sprung ! 
Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet, 
But  all ,  except  their  sun ,  is  set. 

The  Scian*  and  the  Teian*  muse. 

The  hero's  harp ,  the  lover's  lute 
Have  found  the  fame  your  shores  refuse  ; 

Their  place  of  birth  alone  is  mute 
To  sounds  which  echo  further  west 
Than  your  sires'  «  Islands  of  the  Blest'.  » 

*700  ans  a?.  J.-C.  —  'Be  de  I'Archipel.  —  •Homere,  1000 
ans  av.  J.-C. '—  'Anacr^on,  525  a.  c.  —  "Les  iwoi  fuoeifmv 
des  Grecs. 
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The  mountains  look  on  Marathon ,  — 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea ; 
And  musing  there  an  hour  alone 

I  dream'd  that  Greece  might  still  be  free  ; 
For  standing  on  the  Persian's  grave 
I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

A  king*  sate  on  the  rocky  brow 
Which  looks'  on  sea-bom  Salamis ; 

And  ships ,  by  thousands ,  lay  below , 
And  men  in  nations  :  —  all  were  his ! 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day  ® ;  — 

And  when  the  sun  set ,  where  were  they  ? 

And  where  are  they  ?  and  where  art  thou , 
My  country  ?  On  thy  voiceless  shore 

The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now,  — 
The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more ! 

And  must  thy  lyre ,  so  long  divine , 

Degenerate  into  hands  like  mine  ? 

Tis  something ,  in  the  dearth  *  of  Fame , 
Though  link'd  among  a  fetter'd  race. 

To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  shame , 
Even  as  I  sing ,  suffuse**^  my  face  ; 

For  what  is  left  the  poet  here  ? 

For  Greeks  a  blush**,  —  for  Greece  a  tear ! 

•Xerxes.  —  'Regarder,  miflel^cn.  —  'A  I'aube  du  jour ,  am 
Xac^t^anhmd),  —  'Manque,  SWangel.  —  ^^'Se  r^pandre,  flei^ 
gen.  —  "Honte,  ©(^aam. 
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Must  we  but  weep  o'er  days  more  West  ? 

Must  we  but  blush?  —  Our  fathers  bled ! 
Earth !  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 

A  remnant  of  ^ur  Spartan  dead  ! 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three 
To  make  a  new  Thermopylae. 

What  silent  still  ?  and  silent  all  ? 

Ah  !  no  :  —  the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall , 

And  answer  :  «  Let  one  living  head , 
«  But  one  arise !  —  we  come ,  we  come !  » 
'Tis  biit  the  living  who  are  dumb. 

In  vain ,  —  in  vain  :  strike  other  chords  , 
Fill  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wine  ! 

Leave  battles  to  the  Turkish  hordes , 
And  shed  the  blood  of  Scio's  vine ! 

Hark !  rising  to  the  ignoble  call ,  — 

How  answers  each  bold  Bacchanal ! 

You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet ; 

Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone  ? 
Of  two  such  lessons  why  forget 

The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one  ? 
You  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave ; 
Think  ye ,  he  meant  them  for  a  slave  ? 

Fill  high  the  bowl  of  Samian  wine ! 
We  will  not  think  of  themes  like  these  : 
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It  made  Anacreon's  song  divine  ; 

He  served,  —  bat  served  Polyerates,  — 
A  tyrant ;  —  but  our  masters  then 
Were  still,  at  least,  our  countrymen. 

The  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese 
Was  freedom's  best  and  bravest  friend  : 

That  tyrant  was  Miftiades  ! 
Oh !  that  the  present  hour  w^ould  lend 

Another  despot  of  the  kind  ! 

Such  chams  as  hiswere  sure  to  bind. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  ! 

On  Suli's  rock,  and  Parga's**  shore 
Exists  the  remnant  of  a  line 

Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  bore . 
And  there,  perhaps ,  some  seed  is  sown 
The  Heracleidan^^  blood  might  own. 

Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks  :  — 
They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells ! 

In  native  swords  and  native  ranks 
The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells  ; 

But  Turkish  force  and  Latin  fraud 

Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  ! 
Our  virgins  dance  beneath  the  shade.  — 

*•  Suli  et  Parga ,  deux  villes  d*fipire ,  la  premiere  dans  Tin  - 
t^rieur,  la  seconde  siir  le  bord  de  la  mer.  —  ^' D'Hercalei» .. 

22 
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I  see  their  glorious  black  eyes  shine  ; 
But  gazing  on  each  glowing  maid  , 
My  own  the  burning  tear-drop  laves , 
To  think  such  breasts  must  suckle  ^^  slaves. 

Place  me  on  Sunium's^^  marbled  steep  *•, 
Where  nothing  save  the  waves  and  I 

May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweq> ; 
There ,  swan-like ,  let  me  sing  and  die  : 

A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne'er  be  mine !  — 

Dash  down^^  yon  cup  of  Samian  widq  ! 

Don  Joan.  Canto  HI 


On  cempl^iiiff  lO*  tltirtyHrtxtli  Y< 


Tis  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved  S 

Since  others  it  has  ceased  to  move : 
Yet  though  I  cannot  be  beloved , 
Still  let  me  love ! 

My  days  are  in  Ihe  yellow  leaf* ; 
The  flowers  and  fruits  of  lov^  are  gone ; 

**  Allaiter ,  fSugeti.  —  ^'Promontoire  de  TAttiqiie.  —  "Bo- 
cher,  Stiff.  —  ^'Brisez,  ittbxtd^tn, 

^Indiffi^reiit,  utiBeloegt.  —  'Feaille  jaune,  aatomne,  im  gel^ 
htn  £auB.  Voir  «  Macbeth , »  act.  Y,  sc.  3.  Dans  les  ouvrages  de 
Byron  il  y  a  plusieurs  expressions  qui  marquent  son  admiration 
pour  cette  trag^ie. 
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The  worm ,  the  caoker  *,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone ! 

That  fire  that  on  my  bosom  preys 

Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle  ; 
No  torch  is  kindled'^  at  its  blaze  :  — 
A  funeral  pile  ^! 

The  hope ,  the  fear ,  the  jealous  care , 

The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 
And  power  of  love ,  I  cannot  share , 
But  wear  the  chain. 

But  'tis  not  thus ,  —  and  'tis  not  here  — 

Such  thoughts  should  shake  ^  my  soul ;  nor  now 
Where  glory  decks '  the  hero's  bier , 
Or  binds  his  brow. 

The  sword,  the  banner  and  the  field. 
Glory  ahd  Greece  around  me  see ! 
The  Spsgrtan  borne  upon  his  shield^ 
Was  not  more  free. 

Awake !  (net  Greece ,  —  she  is  awake ! ) 

Awake ,  my  spirit !  Think  through  whom 
Thy  life  blood*  tracks  its  parent  lake, 
,  And  then  strike  home  ^^ ! 

•Ver,  p(»son ,  iheB«.  —  ^  AUum4 ,  ongejftnbet.  —  ^Bttcber » 
^<i^eiter]^aufen.  —  «Abranler,  etfdjifittetn.  —  ^Omer,  jieten 
—  'On  se  rappelle  L'admonition  de  la  m^re  spartiate,  ^  ray  ri 
im  rav,  ou  avee  ou  dessus.  —  'Sang  yital,  ithtnMvi,  — 
'^Expres.  militaire  :  porte  des  coups  justes ,  fd^lag  gu. 
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Tread"  those  reviving  passions  doWn , 

Unworthy  ^'  manhood :  unto  thee 
Indifferent  should  the  smile,  or  frowp 
Of  beauty  be. 

If  thou  regrett'st  thy  youth ,  why  live  ? 

The  land  of  honourable  death 
Is  here  :  —  up*^  to  the  field  !  and  give 
Away  thy  breath  1 

Seek  out  —  less  often  sought  than  found  — 

A  soldier's  grave ,  for  thee  the  best ; 
Then  look  around ,  apd  choose  thy. ground , 
And.  take,  thy  rest. 

MlMolonglii,  Jaa.  M,  is^v. 


Stanauii^^ 


Oh !  —  my  lonely ,  —  lonely ,  —  lonely  —  Pillow ! 
Where  is  my  lover?  where  is  my  lover ! 
Is  it  his  bark  which  my  dreary  dreams  discover? 

Far,  —  far  away  I  and  alone  along  the  billow? 

"Foule  aux  pieds.  —  "Qui  ne  sent  pas  dignes ,  We  bo* 
WtamtMitv  ni^t  ttjfirbig  jitib.  —  ^'Pars,  ]§in. 

*Lord  Byron  ecrivil  ces  lignes  k  la  yeille  de  son  depart  pour 
la  Gr^ce.  11  les  adapta  k  an  air  favori  de  la  Comtesse  de  Guic- 
cieti  et  les  remit  k  cette  noble  dame. 
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Oh !  my  lonely ,  —  lonely ,  —  lonely  —  Pillow  I 
Why  must  my  head  ache  where  his  gentle  brow  lay  t* 
How  the  long  night  flags  lovelessly  and  slowly , 

And  my  head  droops  o'er  thee  like  the  willow ! 

Oh !  thou  my  sad  and  solitary  Pillow ! 
Send  me  kind  dreams  to  keep  my  heart  from  breaking , 
In  return  for  the  tears  I  shed  upon  thee  waking. 

Let  me  not  die,  till  he  comes  back  o'er  the  billow ! 

Then  if  thou  wilt ,  —  no  more  lonely  Pillow , 
In  one  embrace  let  these  arms  agam  enfold  him , 
And  then  expire  of  the  joy  —  but  to  behold  him ! 

Oh !  my  lone  bosom !  —  oh !  my  lonely  Pillow ! 
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